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Faded Home Decorations 
Made Just Like New | 


- e e JOHN HELD, Jr., 
the Famous Artist, tells 
you how to save money 


on Curtains, Drapes, 
Table-Linens, etc., etc. 


i HAT makes a movie-actress a star? Personality! 
Writers describe it as ‘color’. 


Lo a question of color! Curtains and Drapes furnish the chief | 

Le , color-note for any room. If they are faded or drab, the 7( 

Sd entire room lacks charm and freshness. | 
a 


ne Now, it isn’t necessary to get extravagant and replace your, 


if 


ee faded home decorations. No indeed! Tintex will solve 
/_.\~.’ many of your color-problems for just a few cents—and a 

r\~’ > few minutes of your time. These famous Tints and Dyes Ce 
4 Ne quickly and easily restore original colors—or give different; 


Aw AAA 


‘ \ ‘ i colors, if you wish—to all faded fabrics. 

A\ 4) Start today—let Tintex make your faded curtains, drapes, 
18) Vey table-linens, etc., as color-gay, as color-bright as the day 
fi AK you bought them!” ~ 
gy | \ 7 
Kt i\ 5 
| | ; \\ 


Don’t hesitate to trust 
the flimsiest material 
to Tintex. It positively 
will not injure any 
fabric that water 
clone will not harm. 


Everything in your wardrobe re- 
spondsto the color-magic of Tintex. 
Use it for faded dresses, negligees, 
underthings, stockings, sweaters, 
coats, scarfs, etc. etc. Simple as 
A-B-C. No muss, no fuss—and 
Wt D0 OUR PaRY f Tintex never streaks or spots. 


Paris Color-Fashions ... You can keep 
up-to-the-minute in color with the 35 
brilliant, long-lasting Tintex Colors. Many 
of the season’s newest colors will be 
found on the Tintex Color Card at your 
dealers. Others can be quickly and easily 
matched by combining two or more 
Tintex Colors. Buy Tintex — today — at 
drug and notion counters everywhere. 


F couRSE, this woman wears the 
O smartest, most flattering clothes 
she can buy. But she should never 
forget that sparkling white teeth are 
fat more important to her attractive- 
ness and good-looks! 

Today—just before you put on 
that pretty new fall frock—take a 
mirror close to the window, and 
look at your teeth and gums. Do your 
teeth Jook clean? Are your gums firm 


and healthy? Vv 
om: 


us 
Ze 
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For, if your gums are soft and 
tender, if they often leave a trace of 
“pink’’ upon your tooth brush— 
your teeth will probably look gray 
and dingy. Moreover, “‘pink tooth 
brush’”’ may lead to a serious gum dis- 
order: gingivitis, Vincent's disease, 
or even pyortrhea. The best teeth you 
have may be endangered. 


Your gums must be kept firm 


Because today’s soft, creamy foods do 
not exercise your gums sufficiently, 
you need to use Ipana Tooth Paste 
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with massage to keep them healthy. 

Get a full-size tube of Ipana, and 
clean your teeth the regulation way, 
brushing well. Then, with a little 
extra Ipana on your-brush or finger- 
tip, massage your gums. 

Do this today —tomorrow—every 
day—every time you clean your teeth. 
Ipana has ziratol in it, and this zira- 
tol, with the massage, stimulates cir- 
culation through the gums. As your 
gums become healthier and harder, 
your teeth brighten. And you can 
forget all about ‘‘pink tooth brush.” 


The “Ipana Troubadours” are 
back! Every Wednesday Eve- 
ning — 9:00 p.m., E.S.T. WEAF 
and Associated N.B.C. Stations 


e a Good Dentist, Is Never a Luxury 
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~“{ wanted to 
be lovely like 
Carole %. 
mbard 


—— then a Scientist 2 
told me about the > ar can remember the time “Then I met a scientist. ‘I’ll tell you,’ 
beauty soap she uses so discouraged about my com= SUE ee cldslooline Citouels te toes 
seps Lillie Kenton Prvery girl does—and T knew Paetgenties reads eaciie soap checks 
of Creat Neh LL. my skin was to blame.” the loss of these elements, because...’”’ 


"LUX TOILET SOAP, MISS 
LOMBARD, ACTUALLY 
_ CONTAINS PRECIOUS 

| ELEMENTS NATURE 

PUTS IN SKIN ITSELF 

TO KEEP IT LOVELY 

YOUNG-LOOKING” 


NO WONDER IVE FOUND IT KEEPS MY 
SKIN 5O SOFT AND YOUTHFUL 


CAROLE LOMBARD 


isvely Paramount star 
Ca 


SCIENTIST 


Ce 


Cs isa Bs 
“T was so delighted! My skin grew clearer and 
lovelier every day just as I had hoped it would. 
And every day I grew happier. Men certainly 
are attracted by lovely skin. No more lonely 
evenings now!” 


PO 


For every type of skin—dry, 
oily, “‘in-between.’’ 9 out of 
10 screen stars use fragrant, 
white Lux Toilet Soap. Try 
it today! 


“T began right away 
to use Lux Toilet 
Soap,asCarole Lom- 
bard does. My skin 
began to improve.” 


he 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR EVERYONE TO STAND BEHIND THE PRESIDENT “WE DO OUR PART” 
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Houywoop DAY 


By 


NEMO 


Som persons might think the 
most important item to record 
is the fact that John Gilbert and 
Greta Garbo are once more happily 
united—in the films, of course. But 
having just come from the Gilberts 
where I visited a bald-headed young 
miss named Susan Ann Gilbert, the 
glamour of the Garbo-Gilbert re- 
union had faded in importance. Of 
course, this baby concerns Jack Gil- 
bert to some extent, but not a great 
deal. He is only her father. 

Such a sight for an innocent 
bachelor met my eyes when I entered 
the suite occupied by Virginia 
Bruce Gilbert! It was a bower of 
flowers, and what flowers! Bowls of 
orchids stood about and tall vases— 
too many to count—filled with chry- 
santhemums, dahlias and every other 
kind of flower, occupied every table 
and all available floor space. 

Being a mere man, I can’t describe 
Virginia’s costume very well, but her 
nightie was peach:color. I’m sure 
of that because I asked her. It had 
big puffs on the shoulders for sleeves 
and a lot of lace in the front. 

A mound of lace pillows behind 
her made a beautiful background 
for her blonde loveliness, I must say. 
Her hair was in two braids, one over 
each shoulder. She sent for the baby 


so I could see for myself that it 
is “the most beautiful baby in the 
world,” and with Virginia looking at 
me, I’d agree to anything. 

“Her eyes are just like Jack’s,” 
she insisted when I mentioned that 
the baby looked like her. And just 
then Susan Ann opened her eyes, 
took one look at me and said: “Bad 
man! Go away! I want my din- 
ner.” So you can judge for yourself 
how smart she is. 

The baby was 


named with the 


By DAY 


WHO IS 
NEMO? 


Hollywood is still asking, 
“WHO IS NEMO?” The 
stars are just as curious 
about the real identity 
of the author of this de- 
partment, as you, his 
readers, have proved to 
be ..... This month Ed 
Wynn gives his Impres- 
sions of what he believes 
Nemo to be like. What's 
YOUR impression? 


whole family present. “Come on, 
now, Jack, honey,” coaxed Virginia. 
“Think of a name for her.” 

And according to Virginia, Jack 
thought a minute, threw out both 
hands and said “Susan Ann,” just like 
that. And Virginia thought it was 
wonderful for Jack to have thought 
of such a name for his child. 

(Please turn to page 8) 


June Vlasek, all dressed up. You usually see 

the little starlet in bathing suit and shorts. 

But now that she's being really dramatic, 

they're putting her in long dresses. For she’s 
growing up, professionally. 


Helen Hayes and Robert Montgomery, two 
fan-tan fans, playing between scenes. And 


watched by Director E. H. Griffith. 
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ou may Marte you see them... 


—but there are so many things in life that, at a glance, look so exactly alike. So remember that 
a spool of thread is not J. & P. Coats or Clark’s O. N. T. thread unless you see the name on 
the spool-end. Don’t assume you are éettiné Clark’s or Coats best six cord until your eye has 


proved that you are. The spool-end tells. Examine it before you buy. An easy way to be sure 
you are getting the thread you have always depended on. It pays to use good thread. 


J.& P COATS +» CLARK’S O.N.T: 
Gor curve thane Cuphrg ae Coday 
THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 
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Fred Astaire, the famous stage dancer, and 
Joan Crawford (both are in ‘Dancing Lady’) 
in a special pose for The New Movie camera- 
man. No, it's not a romance, because Fred 
has recently married a New York society girl, 
and Joan has been going places a great 
deal of late with him and his wife. 


Florence Desmond, recently signed by the 
Fox studios, and, according to the studio 
report, virtually surefire material for stardom. 
They may be wrong—but they usually aren't. 


Photo by Otto Dyar 


(Continued from page 6) 

HEN I saw Jack at the studio 

he was wearing a grin that ex- 
tended from ear to ear. 

“Am I glad to be back with 
Miss Garbo?” he exclaimed. “It’s 
colossal!”’ : 
When I mentioned Virginia and 

the baby he beamed. 

“Isn’t she beautiful?” Isn’t 
everything wonderful?” he raved. 


ACK’S good luck in being put into 

the Garbo picture was Laurence 
Olivier’s. bad luck, for he had been 
rushed over here from England to 
play the part. The studio had cabled 
him to be here in two weeks and he 
had cabled back: 

“Can’t the foolish little woman 

wait?” 

But he took the next boat. 

“Being Miss Garbo’s leading man 
has never done an actor any good,” 
he told me, and he wasn’t terribly 
excited about coming to America in- 
asmuch as he is a great favorite on 
the stage in his own country. But 
he came, and after two days’ shoot- 
ing on the picture, it was announced 
that the demand of the fans for the 
Garbo-Gilbert combination was. too 
strong to be ignored. Olivier was 
paid off and excused and Jack thinks 
playing opposite Garbo will do him 
a lot of good. 


a said right along that what 
Hollywood needs is a little good 
old-fashioned temperament like, for 
instance, the good clean hate that ex- 
isted between Gloria Swanson and 
Pola Negri in the old days. 

Remember their famous fight over 
the cats at the Lasky Studio? Just 
a lot of innocent fun! 

And I’m happy to relate that the 
trend during the past month seems 
to point toward improvement in that 
direction. 

Nancy Carroll, who can be de- 
pended upon to upset a whole studio, 
did just that to Columbia in an argu- 
ment with a seamstress in the ward- 
robe department. 

Three days later the studio was 
closed on account of the strike and 
Nancy took herself to Honolulu. 
The strike over, Victor Schertzinger, 
her director, cabled her in vain to 
return to work. 

“T’m having too good a time,” 
she cabled back so the picture had 
to be started all over again with 
Helen Twelvetrees in Nancy’s role. 
And the most excitement that 

Helen can stir up is to have her 
small son visit her on the set each 
afternoon. There he plays with Vic- 
tor Jory’s smali daughter, Jean, who 
thinks the actors are playing house! 
(Please turn to page 10) 
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by LOUISA MAY ALCOTT 


Vic eadiant tac: “Morning Glory” marches still deeper 
into your heart as the bestsloved heroine ever born in 
a book...See her.. living ...the immortal “Jo”...in this 
glorious romance of four giels in love... The story the 
world has hugged to its beeast for three generations ! 


f 
ERIAN C. COOPER 


Executive Producer 


Twenty million have read 
\ the book... Fifty milion 


will love the picture! 
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(Continued from page 8) 

AS the Twentieth Century Picture 
Studio they were under the im- 
pression that mild-mannered, al- 
ways-gracious Peggy Joyce thought 
she was still the Countess Morner. 
She demanded a certain kind of 
French girdle that cost $65. And 
what’s more, she got it. And then 
she demanded a new one for each 
day. So, although, of course, every- 
one is sorry that Peggy contracted 
a sore throat and had to be excused 
from the picture, Darryl Zanuck, 
production manager, figures he is 

saving $65 a day on girdles. 
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Photo by Wide World 


Tom Brown isn't in Universal's Junior Stock 
Company, recruited from nearby schools, 
so he doesn't have to obey the rules, one 
of which is not to give telephone numbers. 
Left to right: Frances Goodrich, Mary 
Bracken, Mary Lee Magarian, Tom, Verna 


Clair and Doris Blue. 


Jean Harlow, hard-working Jean always 
intent upon keeping herself fit, taking her 
daily plunge in her Bel-Air swimming pool. 
Jean's smash hit in "Dinner at Eight" was 
not unexpected, I+ will not surprise some 
of the prophets if Jean about tops the 
box-office list for the next year. 


Dixie Frances, new Fox starlet, blues singer 
and dancer. 


According to Peggy’s friends, the 
role she was to play in the picture 
was a caricature of herself, and she 
wanted it changed. 

Lilyan Tashman, who replaced 
Peggy in the picture, repaired to 
the hospital with a throat ailment 
after two days’ work, so Blossom 
Seeley, who replaced Lilyan, couldn’t 
be blamed for taking precautionary 
measures and having her throat in- 
sured before she started to work in 
the picture. 


Photo by Otto Dyw 


oe this could scarcely come 
under the heading of tempera- 
ment, Maureen O’Sullivan did ex- 
hibit a little righteous temper when 
asked to make scenes in a glass 
shower bath in “Stage Mother.” 
Maureen is a bit Victorian com- 
pared to the average Hollywood girl. 
She never thinks of walking across 
the studio lot in shorts or a bathing 
suit or even a low-cut evening gown, 
without putting on a bathrobe. 
(Please turn to page 12) 
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Sergei Eisenstein's great historical epic, "Thunder 
Over Mexico," after one of the most troubled 
careers of any latter-day film, arrives on the 
public screen at last. Sponsored by Upton 
Sinclair, the author, financed by private means, 
the famous Russian director, heartbroken by 
Hollywood, became enamored of the Mexican 
locale and photographed literally hundreds of 
thousands of feet of film there. Now, after 
some three years of work, it has been released. 
. . . The photographs on this page are of 
typical scenes that, artistically, seldom have 
been equalled. 


(Continued from page 10) 

“My body is my own,” she told 
me, “and I’m not going to cheapen 
it by showing it to the world.” 


AE WEST is another modest 

violet. Now stop laughing; I 
mean it. She will wear any kind of 
tights or alluring, come-and-get-me 
costume in a picture or on the stage, 
but the minute she steps off the set 
she is muffled up to her neck in a 
robe. 

Maybe it’s the Mae West influence 
toward curves and hips; maybe it 
was the European raspberries di- 
rected at her trousers that caused 
Marlene Dietrich to throw her mas- 
culine attire out the window. She 
arrived in Hollywood from EKEurope 
with I don’t know how many trunks 
full of Parisian gowns, every one of 
them ultra-feminine. And she is 
now floating with popular fancy on 
the tide of beer, bustles, billows or 
what do you do on odd Mondays? 


| pee VELEZ, however, is stick- 
ing to her slacks, which is as it 
should be, they are that becoming 
to her. Lupe is driving a tiny new 
car these days, a present from 
Johnny Weissmuller, and wearing a 
twenty-carat diamond ring, which 
is not a present from Johnny, but 
he doesn’t seem to mind her wear- 
ing it. 

Of course anything may happen, 
but their friends expect Lupe and 
Johnny will be married as soon as 
Johnny’s divorce from Bobbe Arnst 
becomes final. 

“We are so happy together,” 
Johnny told me. “I swim all day 
and Lupe does her work, and at 
five o'clock I go to her house for 


Kathleen Burke, Paramount's "Panther Wo- 
man, has made good. She's now being 
cast in a variety of roles, though usually 
as the siren. 


Wotta odor! Am | mortified! ... 


by Una Merkel, Florine 


Madge Evans. 
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Jimmy 
Durante visiting the ‘Beauty for Sale’ set 
at M-G-M, was well sprayed with perfume 
McKinney and 


dinner. Some days I watch the 
clock for hours thinking it never 
will be five o’clock. Lupe is a 
swell cook and she has everything 
to eat that she thinks is good for 
me. She goes right out in the 
kitchen and sees that it is pre- 
pared just right.” 
Lupe has a complete sound record- 
ing machine installed in her house 
for Johnny’s benefit, and every night 


Jimmy Cagney, eh? No, brother Bill. He's 

being featured by RKO, and with the ap- 

proval of Jimmy. He was a New York ad- 

vertising man until he went to Hollywood to 

visit Jimmy and someone told him he ought 
to be an actor. 
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after dinner she makes him read# 
aloud and rehearse his roles before 
the microphone. Then they play the 
records back and he does it over andi 
over to improve his voice. 


ee an odd thing that often those 

big, strong men have high-pitched 
voices. Max Baer, who is so broad- 
shouldered that you have to look 
twice to take in all of him, speaks) 
in a soft voice something like Jack) 
Dempsey’s. 

Max told me that until he was 
nineteen years old he was afraid to 
fight. 

“Honestly, I was scared to death,” 
he said. “But one time when I was 
about nineteen I went to a dance. 
Someone started a fight. I got 
mixed up in it in self-defense and 
knocked a fellow out. I realized 
then I had a strong right arm.” 


Gt Eee of strong men, I’ve 
discovered that they all have 
their frail moments. Neil Hamilton| 
confessed to me the other day that 
the most terrifying moment of his 
life occurred recently. It was one of 
those mornings when the humidit 
was high and Neil’s spirits were low. 
He wandered over to a lunch wagon 
next to the animals’ cages to get a 
cup of coffee. The man who had 
charge of the snakes was passing 
with a big boa constrictor in hisi) 
arms, said snake being one of the 

actors in “Tarzan.” 


“Do you want to carry this 
fellow down to the set for me?” 
he jokingly asked Neil, and Neil 
jokingly replied: “Oh, yes. That’s 
all I need this morning. Just wrap 
him around my neck and my day 
will be perfect.” 


The next thing he knew the snake 
was coiling itself around his neck, 
his body, around him everywhere. 


Gary Cooper, Richard Arlen and Bing Crosby 
out a-sailing on the ocean blue. Wouldn't 
> you like to be along? 


“I never saw so much snake in 
my life, and I was scared,” Neil 
confessed. “But I wouldn’t let on, | 
so I carried it to the set, let every- | 
one see me and then got rid of it. \ 
And I shook for an hour afterward.” 
Neil made everyone laugh when he 

was discovered leaning against the 
ape’s cage, whispering to the animal. 

“Tm telling him that when. we 
have that wrestling match, I’m 
supposed to win,” he explained. 


[A N@wetes one of my favorite 

strong men, Douglas Fairbanks, 

remains on in Europe preferring, as | 

Someone aptly expressed it, Mayfair | 

to Pickfair. | 
When I visited the Orient recently | 

I found his picture—framed and 

autographed—in every hotel from 

one end of China to the other. | 
In Peiping some of the fellows in | 

the Consulate were telling me how | 

eager Fairbanks was to visit the 

Great Wall until he saw the elabor- 

ate preparations they were making 

for the trip. He questioned them 

and learning of the hardships he 

would have to endure on the trip, the 

big out-of-doors man decided he 

didn’t want to see the Great Wall. 

After taking the trip myself, I de- 

cided Fairbanks isn’t so dumb. 


Dorothy Lee, RKO comedienne, snapped 

while she was demonstrating artistic car- 

pentry during the building of a friend's 
new house. 


Charles Farrell, one of Hollywood's ace 

polo players, is planning on taking a 

movie team to South America to combat 
the Latin horsemen. 


S in every other community, 

Hollywood hostesses are always 
on the lookout for eligible, single 
men for their parties. 


(Please turn to page 14) 
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(Continued from page 13) 

That’s how I get around so much, 
if you must know. (And Greta, 
please note that I’m single and 
eligible.) Another eligible, who is 
one of the most susceptible men to 
husband-seeking girls is William 
Wellman. Having been divorced 
from three wives, he is now casting 
interested glances toward Dorothy 
Coonan, one of the younger actresses 
at First National. 


ND then there is William S. Van 
Dyke, director of “Trader 
Horn,” who is now making “Ks- 
kimo.” He and his wife have been 
divorced for many years and they 
have a joint bank account. 
“We never argue over money,” 
Van said. “I know she’ll not take 
advantage of me. She never has.” 


DDIE SUTHERLAND, who is 

young in years but old in experi- 
ence, doesn’t stay single long enough 
to be considered an eligible, being 
now in the midst of divorce proceed- 
ings from his third wife. 

“[m not going to marry again,” 
he told me _ seriously, recently. 
“lm going to take a vacation to 
Europe every year instead. It’s 
a whole lot cheaper.” 


Recently he finished directing 
“Too Much Harmony,’ in whic 
many chorus girls appeared. Al 
through the picture he teased the 
girls and they decided to get eve 
with him by hanging up on him at 
the end of the picture and removing 
some of his clothes. Everything 
went as scheduled, but the girls dis 
covered, when they removed his shirt 
that some meanie had tipped hi 
off. Across the back of his under 
shirt, in black letters, was printed,™ 
“Yours, Eddie.” 


ON Samuel Goldwyn’s birthday§ 

Mrs. Goldwyn gave a surprisd™ 
party for him. Twenty-five of us@ 
were huddled in the dining roo 
when Mrs. Goldwyn led Sam, blind 
folded, into the room. Just the 
the butler called her to the phone 


Not dinner at eight, but dinner for seven, at the Hotel Pendleton in Pendleton, Oregon, 

where a Paramount troupe of forty persons filmed “Golden Harvest," the romance of tha 

wheat fields. You see Richard Arlen, Genevieve Tobin, Chester Morris, and his wife, Julie 
Haydon, Rescoe Ates and Mrs. Arlen. 


Heather Angel, snapped on the set studying 
her ‘script, during the filming of ‘Charlies 
Chan's Greatest Case." Believe it or not, 
the microphone expects you to be lette 
perfect when the motors begin to whir. 


The Meighans abroad, Tom, Mrs. Meigha 
(at left) and Mrs. Gene Sarazen, taking i 
the golf championship tournament a 


St. Andrews, Scotland. 
Photo by Wide World 
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“Now you wait here,” she ad- 
monished Sam. “Ill be right 
back—and don’t you peek.” 


Feeling a little pressure on his 
stomach and thinking he was alone 
in the room, he opened his mouth 
and let out a series of long, loud, 
business-like burps. And was his 
face red when his assembled guests 
shouted “Surprise!” 


HOPE, after my bum steer of 

last month, that you have not 
been cruising up and down the Cali- 
fornia coast looking for Charles 
Chaplin and Paulette Goddard on 
the Edna P. II., because the name of 
their boat is the Panacea. They re- 
christened it. 

One reason those two people are 
so enthusiastic over yachting is be- 
cause they first met on board a 
friend’s yacht. Chaplin sat on one 
side of the deck, surrounded by 
beautiful girls, while Paulette stood 
on the opposite side of the boat and 
looked the situation over. 


Marie herself. Did you see her in “Dinner 
at Eight"? Wasn't she swell? And in “The 
Late Christopher Bean"? Everyone's praying 
for her health. But strong or well, she keeps 
right on working. ; 


Jack Pearl, known to you radio listeners as 

Baron Munchausen, showing Max Baer, chal- 

lenger of Carnera, what to do when the 

time comes. Jack's in the new M-G-M pic- 

ture not yet officially titled, and Max is 

playing opposite Lupe Velez in “The Prize- 
fighter and the Lady.” 


. 
| 


Chaplin, according to his own ver- 
sion, looked at Paulette and thought: 

“Could it be possible that a beau- 
tiful girl like that could have any 
brains?” 

But, aware of his weakness for 
girls, he tried to put her out of his 
mind. Meanwhile, Paulette had said 
to herself: 

“He’s my man and I’m going 
over and get him.” 

And she did. 

“T had wanted to meet him for 
such a long time and he was much 
nicer than I had thought he could 
be,” she says now. 

“IT found her almost too good to 
be true,’ Chaplin enthused. “Im- 
agine, such beauty as she has, and 
brains, too! I never believed in 
love at first sight before but I do 
now. She’s a wonderful girl. My 
whole world has changed.” 


PAULETTE has changed, too. Not 
only has her blonde hair returned 
to its normal shade, a deep copper 
color, but her friends notice other 
changes. She wears no make-up at 
all. Her days are filled with work 
—dramatic lessons and _ rehearsals 
in preparation for the Chaplin pic- 
ture—and when she has nothing else 
to do she goes up to a yarn shop on 
the Boulevard and knits gay sweat- 
ers for Charlie. 
And what would you think if 
Paulette’s closest friend said to you: 


Photo by Wide World 


Benita Hume and Adolphe Menjou, both in 

costume, going to luncheon together at the 

studio during the filming of Monta Bell's 
“The Worst Woman in Paris.” 


“Certainly I know whether they 
are married or not, but I’ve given 
my word to Paulette that I won’t 
tell?” 

The chances are no girl ever knit- 
ted sweaters for Charlie before. 


Wye on the subject of love 
(and isn’t it a fascinating sub- 
ject?) I wouldn’t ignore Joan Craw- 
ford and Franchot Tone, who con- 
tinue to work and play together in a 
most sensible manner. They ap- 
parently like to do the same things 
at the same time, but there is no 
holding of hands or billing and c¢oo- 
(Please turn to page 16) 
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(Continued from page 15) 
ing in public, such as Joan and 
Doug, Junior, used to indulge in. 

I sat behind them at a concert a 
few evenings ago and happened to 
have a table near them at the Cocoa- 
nut Grove a few evenings later. 

At the Grove, where the syn- 
thetic moon shines at a cost of 
fifteen dollars a night, they were 
with Mr. and Mrs. Fred Astaire, and 
Joan danced as often with Fred as 
she did with Franchot. 

Joan looked stunning in black 
satin, but it looked to me as if she 
had her dress on backward. It came 
up to her chin in front and was cut 
to her waist in the back. 

Around her neck was a wreath of 
gardenias, Joan’s favorite flower, 
and her long, tight sleeves ended in 
what my grandmother used to call 
“mitts.” Her black satin hat, nearly 
a yard wide, served as a screen be- 
tween her and the other dancers. 


(Above) When Ramon Novarro arrived home 
from dbroad, he first telephoned Myrna Loy, 
then he sent a note to Garbo that the 
"European concert singer’ desired to see her. 
She sent back an immediate invitation. 
(Right) Lovely Jeanette MacDonald, who still 
denies she's married. . . . She and Ramon 
are making the film version of "The Cat and 
the Fiddle." 


4 (ES current picture, “Dancing 
Lady,” dragged on so long that 
the actors in it had practically a 
season’s engagement. It is finished 
now, with Clark Gable in the leading 
role. That is, Clark marries Joan at 
the end, but Franchot’s part is 
equally as important. 

Clark’s illness caused most of the 
delays, but Franchot held the pic- 
ture up for three days while he took 
a rather intensive course of sun 
baths. 

He had discovered, when he and 
Joan donned bathing suits for swim- 
ming scenes, that Joan was three 
shades darker than he was, and he 
refused to be photographed “looking 
like a lily beside her.” 
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VERYONE was glad to have 

Jeanette MacDonald and Bob 
Ritchie back in town. Bob is a pal 
of mine, and I telephoned him the 
minute he got in. The first thing 
he said was: 

“The answer is still ‘no,’” which, 
interpreted, means that he is still 
an unwilling bachelor. 

Everyone knows that he is deeply 
in love with Jeanette and ready and 
anxious to marry her any minute. 
Jeanette, too, admits that she loves 
only Bob and intends to marry him 
—hbut what we all want to know is 
when she intends to marry him. 


EANETTE brought back two 
dogs, “Captain,” her big sheep 


Photo by Wide World 


Laurence Olivier, the English actor, and his 
wife. Mr. Olivier was summoned to Hbolly- 
wood from England to play opposite Greta 
Garbo. But, after his arrival, John Gilbert 
was cast in his place. "Thank you for a pleas- 
ant trip,’ grinned the ever-genial Britisher. 


Mae West in “I'm No Angel.” It may sur- 

prise you to know that off-stage and off- 

screen, Mae's one of the most modest of 

persons. No running about in bathing suits 

and shorts like many of the Hollywood ac- 
tresses. And quiet, too. 


dog, and a new Skye terrier which 
she- has named “Stormy Weather.” 
While she was in England “Captain” 
had to remain in quarantine, so she 
bought “Stormy Weather” to keep 
her company. 

With all her other duties she 
found time to visit “Captain” once 
a week all the four months she was 
in England, which is certainly devo- 
tion itself. 

She went to work the minute she 
arrived in Hollywood, with Ramon 
Novarro in “The Cat and the Fid- 
dle.” 


Noe too, had just arrived, 
after a triumphant tour of 
Europe. The first thing he did after 
he got here was~to rush to a tele- 
phone and call up Myrna Loy, so 
that romance, or friendship or what- 
ever you want to call it, is still pro- 
gressing. But when he arrived at 
the studio he asked first for Garbo. 

Informed that she was working, 
he sent a note to her which read 
something like this: 

“Ramon Novarro, the European 
Opera singer, craves an audience 
with Miss Garbo.” 

Miss Garbo sent her maid right 
out to find him, for Ramon is one 
person who is always a welcome 
guest at the Garbo mansion. 


ARBO’S new portable dressing- 
room looks like a shack when 
compared to the elaborate ones used 
by Joan Crawford and Marie Dress- 
ler. The Garbo portable is merely 
four walls, which can be taken apart 
and put together in any location, 
and it’s furnishings consist of a 
dressing-table and couch. 
Stopping by the wardrobe depart- 
ment the other day I found every- 
one in a quandry. Miss Garbo ob- 
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Photo by Charies E. Bulloch 


Gigi Parrish, sister-in-law of Ann Parrish, the 
author, signed as one of the Goldwyn Girls 
in Eddie Cantor's "Roman Scandals.’ The 
press story is that she rode all of way from 
her home in Wilmington, Del., to Hollywood 
on her motorcycle. A good story, anyway. 


jected to the sword they had fur- 
nished for her use in the picture. 
“Tt’s an exact copy of the swords 
used in Sweden at that time,” they 
told her. “It’s just like the ones we 
have for the soldiers.” 

“Tt’s all right for the soldiers,” 
Garbo said, “but it’s not masculine 
enough for me.” 

And when I left, the whole ward- 
robe department was trying to fig- 
ure out what to do to make a sword 
masculine. 


NOOPING around the “Too Much 

Harmony” crowd the other day 
I discovered Bing Crosby having a 
little ear trouble. Before each scene 
a man applied something behind 
each of Bing’s ears and then tied 
a handkerchief around his head. 


“Ah,” said Jack Oakie, “the 
Spirit of ’76. I mean the spirit 
of ’76.” 


It seems that Bing’s ears stick out 
a bit and he’s sensitive about it. 
“If I pin my ears back I get the 
girl every time,” he explained. “If 
I don’t bother about my ears, I 
never get the girl. So bring on 
the spirit gum.” 


I LEARNED that Bing is just as 
popular with the little girls as 
he is with the big ones. Little Patty 
Ann Ford, six-year-old daughter of 
Wallace Ford, lives next door to the 
Bing Crosbys and her mother says 
she is thinking of sending Pat’s 
clothes over to the Crosbys, Pat 
spends so much time there. 

If Bing isn’t home, Pat sits in 
front of his house for hours wait- 
ing for him, amusing herself mean- 
while by playing with the revolvers 


earried by the bodyguard which 
Bing has employed for his precious 
new heir. 


ND _ speaking of bodyguards, 
where once a person’s social 
status depended upon the size of 
his swimming pool, his importance 
is now measured by the number of 
bodyguards employed. And, with 
Hollywood a happy hunting ground 
for racketeers, it’s a sensible idea. 
Harold Lloyd at one time achieved 


Photo by Otto Dyar 


top spot when he armed all his four- 
teen gardeners, while Marlene Die- 
trich employed twelve guards, who 
worked in eight-hour shifts of four 
guards each. 


UNCHING with Douglas Mont- 

gomery, he told me he would soon 

be lonely again for Lois Moran, who 

had been spending her vacation 

here. She was leaving that night by 
plane for New York. 

Half an hour after I left Doug 
he telephoned me frantically to ask 
me if I had told anyone that Lois 
was to leave that night. He ex- 


plained that Lois’ mother lives in 
constant terror lest her daughter be 
kidnaped. Whenever Lois travels she 
goes under an assumed name, and 
she never tells anyone the exact day 
she is to leave any place. 

(Please turn to page 98) 


Harvey Stephens (at left) and Irene Bentley, New York society girl (at right), are 


test twins. Stephens, New York stage actor, was making a test for Fox. 


Miss Bentley 


accompanied him, and, holding his ‘script for him, was included in the test by the 
cameraman. When the producers saw the film, they not only signed Stephens, but 
Miss Bentley, too. 


Photo by Otto Dyar 


Her first appearance is with Lilian Harvey in “My Weakness.” 


Preston Foster is a Hollywood billiard champion. (But, sometimes, of course, he plays 
pool.) lHe’s installed a billiard table in his home because, having beaten them all, 
he can't get opponents at the Hollywood Athletic Club. 
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cw DUO- 


(2 in 1 Music) 


1—J¢ plays modern records 
through tone- sensitive 
tubes... like radio 


2—PLUS radio when you 


want it 


3— Portable, Model 360 
(at left), only $39.75 


THE price of a portable phonograph, 
alone, you can now have RCA Victot’s 


\ 
new triumph: the Duo instrument! A com- 
pact portable, all-electric (no springs or 
“winding’’). Plays all records through tone- 


sensitive radio tubes—which means vivid Lo 


AUTOMATIC! PLAYS 
MORE THAN AN HOUR 
—UNINTERRUPTED 


This new Duo, Model 331, has the new, fast 
action automatic record-changing. will play 
for more than an hour with 12” long-playing 
records will also play standard records 
Records played through radio tubes Plus 
new RCA Victor superheterodyne radio 
automatic tone and volume controls_ 
police signals. Handsome cabinet, $179.00. 
Two other Duo Consoles: Model 310 at $94.50 
and Model 330 at $149.00 


beauty you’ve neverheard before. Untilyou’ve 
heard it, you don’t know what records can 
be! And...when you want radio, you have 
that, too. Whatever you want in home enter- 
tainment, whenever and wherever you want it 
—at a price undreamed-of! Hear it—today, 
at any RCA Victor dealer’s...and while you're 
at it, hear the larger Duo instruments, too. 
RCA Victor Company, Inc., Camden, N. J. 
“Radio Headquarters.” 


All prices subject to change without notice. Prices slightly higher in the West, 


| Send for this new music book | Dance music, or serious: get this thrill! 


o 
What ave the world’s “‘101 Greatest Pieces of Music’’? Kee 
tac y (A => Hear the new Records made by RCA orany of today’s best. Perhaps youfeel d= 
How can you tell a Symphony — and what are the greatest? : Pas) ; : : : 2 : = 
What's “chamb 0? Thi BOO HEI eb: NG Victor’s latest electrical methods... like hearing something deeper... the Sy 
hat’s “chamber music’”’? This new book tells, explains, om 5 3 
XS and find yourself thrilling to tone- glorious voices of JOHN CHARLES Bampton 


describes. Send coupon. 


RCA Victor Co., Inc., Dept. 51 
Camden, N. J. 
(Check one or both) 
O Enclosed is 10c, for postage on new book 
“101 Greatest Pieces of Music.’’ 
O Send, FREE, monthly bulletin of latest 
RCA Victor recordings. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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RADIOS + 


purity and life-likeness you have 
never before heard! Match your own 
mood. Dance to the rhythm of that 
rhythm-master, ISHAM JONES...or 
JAN GARBER and his orchestra...or 
BESTOR or ARLEN or DUCHIN— 


THOMAS or LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
or... JOHN McCORMACK, the in- 
comparable...or DR. KOUSSEVIT- 
SKY leading Boston’s symphony. Call 
for whatever you want most-it’s here, 
on Victor Records waiting for you. 


Tibbett 


RCA VICTOR 


PHONOGRAPH COMBINATIONS + VICTOR RECORDS 
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Lupe Velez may have met her match at last. After completing “Hollywood Party," with 

Jimmy Durante and an all-star cast, she's being co-featured with—whom do you suppose? 

None other than Maxie Baer, heavyweight championship runner-up, in "The Prizefighter and 
the Lady.” Weill still bet on Lupe. 
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Photographed for The New Movie Magazine by Clarence Sinolair Bull 


Florine McKinney, newest screen find, featured by M-G-M. Her first picture is "Beauty for Sale," with 
Alice Brady, Una Merkel, Madge Evans and Phillips Holmes. Elaborate plans are being made to publicize 
her as a discovery par excellence. What do you say? 
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By HESTER ROBISON 


HE wise men say that to understand 

the woman, you must know the child. 

Only by knowing her parents and 

her childhood, will you understand the 

beautiful Sally Hilers of today. If you do 

not know the wondrous beauty of Sally’s 

early life, then you will be unable, as I was 

at first, to understand the broken heart that 

is hers or really to know why, when she 

smiles, it is as if strained muscles are being 
forced to an unaccustomed part. 


oe ee years ago the wedding of stal- 
wart Peter Eilers and his beautiful bride, 
Paula, took place. Paula had forsaken a 
promising career as a singer to become a 
wife. Their love was of the stuff that poets 
write about; their greatest hope was to have 
children, many of them. 

For seven years Mrs. Hilers (whose hus- 
band named her “Doll,” because of her doll- 
like beauty) prayed for a child. 

Then the miracle happened. “Doll” was to 
have a baby. Unless you have hoped and 
prayed for the fulfillment of the greatest de- 
sire of life, you cannot understand what this 
meant to Peter and Paula Hilers. They felt, 
more than many other parents, that the 


Peter and Paula Eilers, and their daughter, Sally ... 
“brought up with so much love and tenderness, sur- 
rounded by so much beauty, that life might be perfect." 


child was a sacred trust, a gift from the 
heavens. And the tears in their eyes were of 
gratitude as well as happiness. 

Holding her husband’s hand, Mrs. Eilers 
said, “We will never speak a harsh word to 
our baby.” 

“Nor raise a threatening hand, nor 
frighten her in any way,” said her husband, 
humble in the face of the blessing about to 
come to them. “Our baby will be brought 
up with so much love and tenderness, sur- 
rounded by so much beauty, that life will be 
perfect.” 


PETER EILERS was a gruff sort of young 

man, and the change wrought in him by 
the answer to his prayers was tremendous. 
Over night he became a complete senti- 
mentalist. He, who had never written a line 
of poetry in his life, placed this little verse 
in a box of candy he brought to his wife: 


A mother soon my Doll will be, 
Oh, Nature, do your duty— 
If it’s a boy, to look like me, 
If it’s a girl, her mother’s beauty. 


- Into an atmosphere charged with this 
overwhelming love, the baby was born. Few 
children are fortunate enough to come at 
the height of their parents’ love, as Sally 
Wilers did, and I think that her character 
was greatly influenced by this. 

She is a girl who is miserable without 
love. She must have affection, the splendid affection 
such as her parents gave her. I believe that Sally 
was born with a capacity for receiving the benefits of 
love that few of us possess. She can become as 
peed for it as we lesser beings become starved for 

ood. 


FTER she was born, her parents, even in the midst 


of their joy, repeated their vow: “Nothing harsh, 
nothing unkind, nothing cruel, shall ever touch the 
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DON’T CRY 


The story of Sally Eilers, whose adoring 


parents couldn’t protect her against life’s 


greatest hurt 


life of our baby girl.” And though two years later a 
little boy was born, the vow was not altered. It re- 
mained then and is today one of the guiding aims in 
the lives of Peter and Paula Eilers. It is a smother- 
ing, terrific sort of loving protection that is almost 
unreal in its force. Sally is all unconscious of its in- 
fluence on her life; she is too close to it. But I, a 
friendly outsider, see it and understand it. 

It was when she was three years old, her father told 
me with a strange look on (Please turn to page 74) 
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The startling revela- 


tions of a famous star 


that night in time for the performance, 

and I don’t know how I went through it 

when I did get there. Confused visions 
of red-gold sunsets and yellow halos and 
storm-swept skies and mirrors and landaulets 
and uniformed chauffeurs and houses in 
Beverly Hills and Pilgrimage Crosses and 
twenty-five-hundred-dollar pay checks swam 
before my eyes. 

Trav was made up and standing in the 
wings, ready to go on with his imitations, 
when I rushed through the stage door and up 
the spiral stairway to my dressing-room. I 
just had a chance to wave to him as I passed. 
I was glad of that. I wasn’t ready yet to tell 
him everything that had happened, that might 
happen to me, and to him, and to the act. 

By a miracle of fast work—regular fireman 
stuff—I made the wings in time to walk on for 
the patter. While I sang my comedy song, 
Trav had to change to evening clothes; and 
then, while he did his opera selections, the 
only really good thing in the act, I was busy 
changing for the torch number. So, you see, 
there was no chance for explanations while 
the act was on. Afterward—well, I dreaded 
afterward. 


| DON’T know how I got onto the stage 


DIDN’T have to dread it long. As I was 

slipping again into the yellow dress, Trav 
came in. He was much excited. I feared that 
he was angry with me, that he would demand 
to know where I had been all those three 
hours, why I hadn’t come back to dinner, what 
it was all about. But he didn’t do any of these 
things. He didn’t seem to remember that I 
had been away, that anything unusual had 
happened to me. He just looked down at me 
with the saddest look in his eyes I ever saw. 

“Honey,” he said, “I’ve got bad news for 
you.” 

“Bad news?” I said faintly. Could it be 
that Fritz Stresseman had changed his mind 
—that it was all a dream? 

“We're closing.” 

“Oh, is that it?” 

I tried not to show relief, but I suppose I 
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"The next day, my dressing-room was 

one mass of yellow roses. . . . There 

were roses, too, in the black slippers 

| wore with the torch gown, and in the 

gold ones ! wore in the patter number. 

| looked everywhere for a card, a 
note. som 
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must have, for Trav came right back 
with: 

“You don’t understand, honey. The 
act’s closing—closing Saturday night.” 

I was ashamed. I had been thinking 
only of myself, of this new, strange, 
wonderful life that was opening up for 
me. I had forgotten for the moment the 
tragedy it meant to Trav. Suddenly, I 
threw myself into his arms, sobbing, sob- 
bing. It wasn’t play-acting. It was 
genuine grief—not grief for the act, but 
for him, for my darling Trav, for my 
lover. 

“What’ll we do?” I sobbed. ‘Oh, Trav 
dear, what'll we do?” 

It was natural, of course, that he 
should think I meant what should we 
do for a living. 

“That’s all right, honey,’ he said. 
“You see, dear, it’s kind of hard to ex- 
plain, but Gordon, the house manager, 
says the only trouble is they’ve got too 
many doubie acts. What they need is 
more singles. They’re not trying to 
break our contract. They know they 
can’t do that. They just want more 
singles.” 

I COULD see that the boy was trying to 

tell me that they still wanted him and 
didn’t want me, and that he couldn’t 
bring himself to do it—so I decided to 
help him out. 

“You don’t have to keep it from me, 
Trav,” I said, drying my eyes—I was 
play-acting now. “They don’t want me. 
They want you. That’s as it should be. 


“Fame—and the lie | live—has 
separated me from family and 
friends, lost me the man | loved. 
I’m a woman without a country, 
a sweetheart without a lover, 
a wife without a husband—just 


a Hollywood slave” 
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THE PEOPLE IN THE STORY 


MOLLY, the little girl from Cadiz, Ohio, virtu- 

ally hypnotized into leaving the husband she 

adores and living a life of lies to become "the 
mystery woman of the screen.” 


TRAVIS, the husband, a young singer, touring 

with Molly in vaudeville, ignorant of the role 

in life and in the films that his young wife is to 
be required to play. 


FRITZ STRESSEMAN, wranld-forneus director 


and star-maker, who, glimpsing Molly in the Brown 
Derby, determines to make her his next great 
star. Traces her to the theater and immediately 
offers her a dazzling contract—if she will place 


herself completely in his hands. 


It’s you that holds up the act, Trav. 
You’re a real artist, Trav. I always told 
you you'd be a big hit in this business. 
Don’t mind me, Trav. Here, kiss me.” 

“You wonderful girl,” he cried, as he 
swept me once more into those strong 
young arms of his, “you make every- 
thing easy. You always understand. 
And it'll all come out right, honey. It 
isn’t that they like me better than they 
do you, honey. Honest, it isn’t!” 

I fear I was crying again—but not 
for the reason he thought. It was the 
thrill of those arms around me. I never 
got over it. It was always the same. 
Just like that (Please turn to page 89) 


"I'm glad to meet you, Mr. Stresseman," he said 

quickly. “And | congratulate you. You've dis- 

covered a grand little actress. | don't know how 
| shall ever replace her." 


. Ilustrations by 
Fh Earl Blossom 
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Hollywood forgot to introduce Miss 


Brady to you—so meet her now, with 


her old friend— 


ELSIE Seas 


Ladies Meet,” I was more amused than amazed 

to hear most of the younglings, who are too 

busy sitting in judgment to take as much exer- 
cise as they should, saying: 

“Who was the one that played the widow? She’s 
swell!” Or, “Where did this Brady dame come from? 
I never saw her before!” 

To the adolescent adorers of talking pictures who 
think the legitimate theater is a place where Ma and 
Pa go to get away from excitement, I dedicate this 
article. I hope that the readers who are old enough 
to know that life didn’t really just begin five years ago, 
will forgive me and trail along. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios might have wised the _ 
new public up a bit by blowing a few publicity blasts 
about luring another great stage star to the screen. 
But it seems that the fanfare is reserved for pretty, 
unknown foreigners who are going to be second Garbos. 
They gave Alice plenty of opposition for her début. 
Ann Harding and Robert Montgomery starred. Myrna 
Loy and Frank Morgan were runners-up. A very good 
company; and, personally, I think the picture should 
have been called, “When Actresses Meet!” 


. S I came out of the theater after seeing ‘When 


"Altogether, Alice Brady is a very complete person. If 

you have not already seen her, | am sure you will be 

glad to know that she does not resemble any other screen 

favorite. . . . And she has a laugh that makes her presence 
known and a frankness that makes it felt.” 
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The critics, in their praise of her 
performance, sounded as if she had 
been found under a gooseberry bush, 
or the stork had brought her. One of 
our Hollywood film reviewers said 
naively: “Miss Brady proved herself 
to be an excellent comedienne!” 

Of course, he is not to blame be- 
cause he doesn’t know that Alice 
proved herself to be such on the stage 
when she was seventeen—and that 
was not yesterday! Off the screen 
she looks as if it might have been two 
or three years ago, but two years ago 
she was astounding New York by her 
performance in “Mourning Becomes 
Electra” at the Guild Theater. 

And last year, adding another notch 
to her gun of versatility, she appeared 
in a comedy called, “Mademoiselle.” 


W HY was the talking-picture pub- 
lic not told who and what Alice 
Brady is before seeing her? Ah, now 
we have one of the most interesting 
cogs in the picture industry. The 
studios are still never sure about 
stage people on the screen. But as 
they are never sure about anything, 
why take it out on Alice? 

I get so fed up with the local theory 


“Alice knows the theater better than most 

retired veterans. She has played every sort of 

role. Starting at seventeen in operetta, and 

with a lovely singing voice which they will 

soon be dragging into her pictures, she has 

bounded from farce, comedy, drama, melo- 
drama, tragedy." 


(Below) Alice Brady and Robert Montgomery 
in "When Ladies Meet." 


that stage actresses are one breed and Screen sirens 
another. You would think after several years of 
grabbing stars from the theater the moguls would 
know that personality laughs at cameras or sound 
experts—for instance, Ruth Chatterton, Marie Dress- 
ler, Helen Hayes, Ann MHarding, Elissa Landi, 
Claudette Colbert, May Robson, Alison Skipworth, and 
so on far into the payroll. 

Still, they are never sure. They bring an actress 
like Alice Brady out to Hollywood, a star who has 
had her own companies for years. They worry about 
how she will photograph. Will she be camera wise? 
Will the picture public know her? Well, at least, they 
haven’t much to lose; so they sign her up for one 
picture with an option. 

They make tests for camera and sound. You are 
told that one side of your face is not good for the 
camera, your hair must be another color, your nose— 
ah, what they would like to do to that member. 
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Your teeth, considered flawless up until time of 
going to test, will have to be watched, (and you’ve 
been watching them for years). 

Believe me, until you have gone through being 
treated like a small boy trying to become a Boy Scout, 
you don’t know the meaning of the word “test.” 

I do not speak from personal experience. I knew 
too well what was wrong with my face and hair even 
to face a jury of technicians. But I’ve watched them 
spend hours trying to make little Tillie Whatnot into 
a star. 

Then, when they get a real one, the idea is to con- 
vince her that everything she has ever done to be- 
come great, means nothing. She has to show everyone, 
including the stage carpenter—and he wears a 
hammer in his belt all the time. 

I don’t say that they did all this to Alice, but I do 
think she was not happy when she first arrived. We 
met, or rather re-met, for (Please turn to page 82) 
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Bette Davis and Pat O'Brien in Warner Brothers’ fast-moving mystery melodrama, “Bureau of Missing 
Persons." Glenda Farrell and Lewis Stone are also in the cast. The story, by a captain of the New York 
police, tells of the search for the thousands of persons who drop into oblivion each year. 
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place them in 
when we have 
we read them 
children. 


We pick up statistics, 
an old hat, and then, 
nothing better to do, 

out loud to the 


NE calm day seven months ago, 
before the winds of discord rip- 
pled the domestic serenity of the 
Fairbanks-Crawford alliance, young 
Doug was in a generous mood. He 
went in quest of a gorgeous gift for his 
wide-eyed, pensive Joan. The gift, he 
decided gaily, should be a piano. But 
not just a grand piano. It must be 
a very grand piano. 
When the purring salesman had done 
with him, young Doug had agreed that 


‘the piano be a hand-carved Louis XIV 


ease, elaborately inlaid with gold. 
Wood carvers in Germany would exe- 
cute this rococo commission, as only 
German wood carvers can execute 
rococo commissions. They would lay 
the gold in the piano case—and all 
young Doug had to do was wait a few 
months for delivery, and then lay some 
gold in the palm of the piano salesman. 

(At this point, the reader may put 
down the magazine and walk around 
the block, denoting a lapse of time.) 

When the grander than grand piano 
arrived in Hollywood, Crawford and 
Fairbanks had parted, for better or 
for worse. The piano salesman feared 
the worst. It is not pleasant to con- 
template the possibility of having a 
gold inlaid, hand-carved Louis XIV 
piano on your hands in these days when 
so many people feel that if there is one 


Skeitched by the Author 


thing they can get along without it is 
a gold inlaid, hand-carved Louis XIV 
piano from Germany. We repeat— 
from Germany. 

Consider, now, young Fairbanks’ de- 
portment. Informed that his gift for 
Joan had arrived safely, and in all its 
splendor, did he wince or stutter? He 
did not! He smiled graciously, sighed 
a small sigh, and fumbled for a check 
book. As he wrote a check for payment 
in full, he instructed that the piano be 
delivered at once to his ex-wife. He 
would behave himself handsomely in 
adversity. 

All of this is merely a hitherto un- 
printed prelude to a chance item that 
recently went through the grist of the 
chatter writers’ mill. The item stated: 

“Durenceau has been commis- 
sioned by Joan Crawford to paint 


a mural on her piano. The piano 
will be painted white, and dec- 
orated with Greek victors’ 


wreaths.” 


(Ee Joan Crawford wants to try to 
transform a rococo piano into a 
Grecian antique, it’s nobody’s business 
but Bill Haines’. He is Hollywood’s 
Rasputin in matters of interior decora- 
tion. 

When Haines lifts an eyebrow in 
disapproval, pretty creatures swoon. 
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William, followed by little cavalcades 


of “Ah!” and “Oh!” ladies, swoops 
from shop to shop (beg pardon! we 
mean from shoppe to shoppe) beaming 
over this and sniffing at that. 

Only a few months ago he had the 
ladies frantically trying to change 
from Andalusian to mid-Victorian. 
Now he has suddenly gone Grecian in 
an emphatic way. He creates chaste 
blue rooms with faultless murals exe- 
cuted by Andre Durenceau. Haines’ 
own entrance hall is busy with Ama- 
zons and gazelles, horses and warriors. 
He ordered the satyrs that now play on 
Lilyan Tashman’s white piano. 


You won't believe it—but it is 
true: Lionel Barrymore had his 
piano painted to look like a park 
with Chinese ladies walking 
through it. 


OME one said that Haines “seeks to 

create the old Greek air in the mod- 
ern home.” A lot of Hollywood butlers 
strive for the same effect, judging from 
the faint aroma of garlic that seems to 
hover around them. 

And before we forget it, let us point 
out that it might be very easy, right at 
present, for a gal to achieve Hollywood 
immortality by announcing that she. 

(Please turn to page 69) 
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Secrets 


Ken Murray and Sue Carol, who is 
estranged from Nick Stuart, are seen 
at the Cocoanut Grove, Los Angeles. 


Photographs by Wide World “o 
Keb ase 


The sweet mystery of cracked 
wedding bells in the Land of 


Happy Endings 


By HERB HOWE 


HY can’t those Hollywood birds stay 
married?’ growls the yoked yokel in- 
vidiously. 


“Why should they?” taunts ye 
bachelor. 
“Well, what’s the point in getting married 
then ?” 


“Now you tell me.” 

Of course if I were really truly loyal I’d go into the 
old song and dance about There Are Just as Many 
Happy Homes in Hollywood as... rat tat-a-tat-tat- 
tat-tat. But having been raised amid charming tran- 
sients of a divorce colony, I see no reason for alibis. 

And now that the Royal Family of Pickfair is bow- 
ing to Reno, even as commoners, I think Hollywood 
should come out from behind the bushwa and change 
her song to There Are Just as Many Happy Divorces 
in Hollywood as... . In Fact, More! 


nee with the U. S. off the gold standard and 
the idyll of Pickfair bursting in air, I cling to the 
thought of that fine old philosopher, Marilyn Miller, 
“Every Cloud Has a Silver Lining.” The ending of 
the Pickfair romance should bestow a benizon in 
ending those stories about Happy Homes of Hollywood 
which so often exploded as you read. 

Other bards have lyred the sweet secrets of these 
Happy Marriages; I aim to twang forth the mystery 
of the Happier Divorces. 


HERE is wealth, of course. But Hollywood has no 


monopoly on that. In other communities there is 
a growing tendency for people to get divorces 
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of Hollywood's 


insist they're “just good pals.” 


Hoot Gibson, separated from 
Sally Eilers, and June Gale. 


when they can afford them. 

There’s romantic tempta- 
tion. But society elsewhere 
is also stalked by “ole 
dabil” S.A. 

The enemy of marriage 
in Hollywood is what they 
call Art. They are all 
wedded to it and hence are 
bigamists when taking 
vows with mortals. Career 
is the Other Man—the Other Woman. 


CONSTANCE BENNETT recently informed an in- 
terviewer that she takes her characters home with 
her. How embarrassing this must be for the Marquis 
you can imagine if you’ve followed the Marquise on 
the screen. 

In “Rockabye,” for instance, she hurled a pie at her 
beloved. This rowdyish gesture in the maison would 
be so out of keeping with the traditions of French 
aristocracy as to invoke a duel or divorce. 

Thus far, the de la Falaises have been able to 
settle all disputes on the field of honor, but with the 
growing sentiment for world disarmament and the 
prowling eagerness of lawyers to rush in and part 
for fees, the sanctity of home duels is threatened. 


yi fess BENNETT isa frank and forthright person. 
Other players might hesitate to admit they are 
so absorbed in art—a sort of self-hypnosis—that they 
live their characters off screen. 

To me it seems logical that a person should become 
somewhat the type he represents on screen, especially 
when the public expects it of him. 

From a child, Miss Pickford has been the screen 
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Lew Ayres and Ginger Rogers, 


24 jap 


HAPPY DIVORCES 


Estelle Taylor, divorced from Jack Dempsey, 
who has lately married again, dining with 
Roland Brown, director, at the Beverly- 


Wilshire Hotel. 


exemplar of shining virtue, the Lady Bountiful and 
Polyanna, and off screen she has satisfied the popular 
idealization not only in personal conduct but in assum- 
ing all sorts of humane duties. How she ever found 
time for domestic affairs, I’d never know. 

Doug certainly is the bounding, swashbuckling ro- 
mantic and seeker of thrills that he represents on the 
screen. He once told me he wouldn’t work if it were 
not for Mary. He likes to travel, bounding from con- 
tinent to continent as on screen. But Mary is bored 
by travel. 

“Ym ‘a born veranda walker,” he grinned. “I like 
to visit a resort, strut my stuff on the veranda, and 
when I’ve shown them all my wardrobe, move on to 
the next.” 

He was burlesqueing his own exhibitionism. 

Doug long ago exhausted the thrill of camera- 
acting. He yearned for a world stage. He would 
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Charles Chaplin, 

Lita Grey Chaplin, with Paulette 

Goddard, to whom he is reported 
engaged or married. 


Nick Stuart, estranged husband of Sue 
Carol,- photographed with Bobbe Arnst, 
former wife of Johnny Weissmuller. 


(Left) Lyle Talbot, screen star, and Lola 
Lane, divorced from Lew Ayres. 


divorced from Maurice Chevalier, recently divorced, and 
Jacqueline Francelle, brought from Paris 
to play in his latest picture, "The Way 


to Love." 


have liked to have been an ambassador of good will, 
America’s handshaker. He felt he had reached his 
limit so far as screen accomplishment was concerned. 
He wanted to go on from that to actual affairs. 

I must say I sympathize with his ambition. I’ve 
often wondered why Miss Pickford did not proceed 
from her screen pinnacle which she achieved some 
years ago to work of wider significance. As a per- 
sonality and character she had the prestige for pro- 
moting great benefits. Perhaps she is wise in recog- 
nizing her own limitations. Perhaps she is the one 
performer who is not deluded by her screen characters. 


HE wreck of the Crawford-Fairbanks castle drew 

more world attention than any caused by the Long 
Beach earthquake. 

No one can say that Joan and Doug did not try to 
endure each other’s (Please turn to page 96) 
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Photographed lusively for The New Movie Magazine bu Elmer Fryer 


What-a-personality Dick Powell, sky-rocketed suddenly to Fame—and going higher. You'll like 


him better than ever in “‘‘Footlight Parade,” with James Cagney, Ruby Keeler and Joan 


Blondell. Remember him with Ruby in “Forty-second Street’’ and “Gold Diggers of 1933”? 
What a grand film team they’d make! 
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HERE isn’t only one Jack Oakie—he’s a pair of 
Jacks. 
The first is a funny one—a boy who’d break a 
leg for a laugh. The second is a Melancholy 
Jacques who could jerk tears from the eyes of the 
Great Stone Face over the futility of life. 

And when the lassies fair, of our little hamlet, sally 
forth one by one on the husky Oakie arm, they know 
not whether the date is court-jester or royal con- 
fessor. But, whether comforter or clown, he’s a 
sturdy oakie for almost any clinging 
vine. 

I’m no clinger, but were I a single 
girl again and hadn’t a pair of Wally 
Fords to keep up with, I can’t 
imagine a more delectable com- 
panion. I always have adored 
practical jokers who could bring a 
tear to my eye when I’ve had my fill 
of laughter. 


HE two Jacks will tell you solemn- 

ly that they are Oakies sprung 
from a long line of worthy little 
acorns—except, in those bygone 
days, the family name of Offield 
renders my pun just a bit rancid. 

Nevertheless, he’s a young man of 
brawn and worthy enterprise. He 
can hold his own in any battle. Says 
he, in the inimitable Oakie manner, 
“Tf I can’t win with my right or my 
left, I butt ’em and they stay down 
for the count if they go down at all. 
I always believe in usin’ my head. 
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Jack Oakie and his mother, Mrs. eye. 
Offield, as gay as her son. 


Mrs. Wallace Ford, the 
author of this article, and 


especially for The New 
Movie Magazine. 


He thinks fast, too. Swears that if he can find 
anyone at a table in the Brown Derby who earns more 
money than he does, he likes to sit with him, because 
the waiter always automatically hands him the check. 
When this desirable transaction has been consum- 
mated, he enters it in his log-book and goes gaily forth 
to buy another sweat-shirt. 

The sweat-shirts are a barometer of a lady’s affec- 
tion for him. He says: “If she 
doesn’t give it that ‘you-lousy-bum’ 
look, I figure she cares, and I’m 
willin’ to ask her out again. It’s a 
swell system.” 


ACK’S a right bright young feller 

where the girls are concerned. 
He never commits himself unless he 
does it in a burlesque manner that 
leaves them still wondering. He 
says that he’s had his bad, bleak mo- 
ments when he’s eaten his heart out 
over loves who’ve spurned him, but 
he squares his chin when the iron 
enters his soul, chokes back the tears. 
and cries, ““On to victory.” 

He’s a bit of an egotist and ego- 
tists protect themselves beautifully 
against onslaughts of the Divine 
Passion. Id like to see Jack fall in 
love; it would be interesting to view 
the consequent effect with a clinical 
A good, strong dose of love 
would do (Please turn to page 77) 
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Jack Oakie—photographed 


A famous film director, speaking out for the 


first time, explains for your benefit some of the— 


Continuing the Startling Confessions of a 
Movie Magnate 


(Editor’s Note: For many years publishers tried to get the 
author of this series to write of his experiences during the tno 
decades of movie industry. He is one of the most important 
executives in the motion picture industry. It was only when 
we promised him to publish his articles anonymously that he 
agreed to write them. Some of the statements in these articles 


are cruelly frank. Nevertheless, they are true.) 


ELL him he’s a ham actor. 
“Write him a nasty letter. Tell him he is a 


camera-hog. Make him believe you are sick 
of seeing him on the screen. 

“Tell him that whenever you see his name in 
front of a movie theater, you won’t pay to go in.” 

Pat Powers, a moving-picture producer, gave in- 
structions along this line to the clerks, bookkeep- 
ers, advertising men, salesmen and other employes 
of his company. 

He was talking about Warren Kerrigan, who used 
to be one of the screen’s great open-shirt, hair-on- 
the-chest heroes in the days gone by. 

Why, you ask, should an employer want to have 
discouraging, insulting letters written to his great 
employe, his very best screen star? 

Well, there’s a good story behind it. 

Powers and Kerrigan were both Irish. They were 
pretty good pals. Powers was putting up the money 
to make pictures, and Kerrigan was his ace star. 

Those were the days when the great open spaces 
were both great and open. 

Kerrigan was a matinee idol and an evening idol, 
too. 

When you saw his name in the lobby of a theater 
you just naturally planked down your money and 
went in to see him. 

Kerrigan was a handsome kid. 
Beautiful hair. A fine figure. 
Stunning eyes. ~- And his shirt 
was always open. The women 
loved him. Hair on the chest al- 
ways got them. 

He was always going to the 
rescue of someone in distress. = 

Stories were written  es- ay 
pecially for him. Every story a fp 
Jet him wear a shirt that was . 
open at the throat, exposing the a 
hair on the chest. 7 

Powers and Kerrigan had a ~~. 
contract. Everybody was happy 
and satisfied. Money was being 
made. Powers felt that he was 
making more money than there 
was in all the world. Kerrigan ; 
felt the same way. ea A 

But you spoiled it all. ap ee | 

You or your daddy or your / 
grandpap. Or your mother or / 
your granny. 


Don't let him go to work without seeing 
our posters. 
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You sent money for his photograph. You stuck it up on the 
mantelpiece and loved it. 


You began to write fan letters to Kerrigan. 

You idolized him. You sent money for his photo- 
graph. You stuck it up on the mantelpiece and 
loved it. 

Mail after mail, your idolatrous letters poured in 
on Kerrigan. 

Worse, he began to believe what 
you wrote! 

He became “unhappy.” I told: 
you once before this is the most 
poisonous word in a movie studio, 
because it means the star is get- 
ting dissatisfied with his contract. 

Kerrigan, however, was a good 
sort. He became “unhappy” over 
the same contract which had 
looked so big to him a short time 
before. Unconsciously he began 
to exhibit the actor’s itch. 

This became known to Powers. 


S° Powers, who was as smart as 
they grow, decided to start a 
back-fire. 

He told the other employes to 
write letters of discouragement to 
Kerrigan. 

He wanted Kerrigan to receive 
as many letters roasting him as he 
received praising him. 

“You wont last long as a screen 
idol,” said one of the manufactured 
letters. “Pretty soon you will be 
in the discard and some younger 
man will take your place.” 
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rials of the Star-makers 


The censors were moved, terribly moved. 


Ilustrated by ‘. 
REA IRVIN o 


Letters like this poured in on Kerrigan. They were 
acid sour. They bit into Kerrigan’s soul. They de- 
stroyed some of his confidence in himself. They 
more than offset the letters that you and your fathers 
and mothers had written in good faith. 

‘ It was a great trick because it worked. When the 
time came to renew Kerrigan’s contract, Powers prac- 
tically fixed the terms to suit himself. 


ONCE we made a picture showing the evils of the 
drug trade—I mean crooked drugs, such as 
heroin, opium and cocaine. 

It is easily the rottenest business in the world, this 
peddling of habit-forming drugs. But there was a 
good story in it, so we made it. 

“You can’t show that picture,” cried a board of 
censors, “because it will teach people how to use 
narcotics, how to sniff cocaine, how to get it and how 
to use it. It will debase the morals of the youth of 
America. It is out!” 

But they had the power to kill the picture and 
Wwe were up against a tough snag. 

What to do? 

We had put quite a lot of money into the picture 
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and we couldn’t afford to throw 
It away. 

“Let’s have Gabriel Jones 
make a speech to the censors 
and see if he can’t sway them 
with his oratory,” suggested one 
of the bright lads in the home 
office. 

So we gathered the censors 
together for another showing of 
the narcotics picture. 

Gabriel Jones, whose _ real 
name is nothing like that, was 
a tall, imposing sort of guy 
with wavy hair, high forehead, 
pallid complexion and all the 
arts of an actor. 

He appeared before the cen- 
sors and made the most brilliant 
speech I ever heard in my life. 

He started by tearing narcotics 
sellers to pieces. He called them 
all the names he could think of. 
He said they should be sent to 
the guillotine, drawn and quar- 
tered, hamstrung and slightly 
boiled in oil. 

He pictured their victims— 
the buyers and users of their 
illicit drugs. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’ he 
cried, “any one of you may have 
a son or a daughter who is to 
you the light of the earth. You 
idolize that boy, that girl. You 
would go to hell for him or for 
her. You have reared your chil- 
dren with all the tender care a 
father or a mother can bestow 
upon a beloved child. Yet, do 
you know, that unless they are 
warned against the dangers of 
the drug habit they may become 
this very day victims of the 
slimy, creepy, snaky, dirty, low- 
down vile creatures who are, as 
you sit here, selling narcotics 
to school children and teaching 
them how to use them.” 

‘The censors were moved, ter- 
ribly moved. Gabriel Jones knew he was getting away. 
with it. On he went: 

“You have thoughtlessly refused a permit to this 
picture. You have heedlessly refused to protect your 
own children. This picture shows them the horrors 
of using narcotics. It depicts the degeneration of fine 
lads and lassies to bums and crooks and thieves. It 
gives a never-to-be-forgotten lesson on the evils of 
drug habits. Yet you in your own innocence have re- 
fused to let your very own children have this pro- 
tective knowledge. I do not censure you. I sympathize 
with you. 

“T realize your mistake, as you realize it. I ask 
you in the name of decency, in the name of pro- 
tection for your children and millions of other chil- 
dren—I ask you in the name of God to permit this 
picture to be shown.” 

The board voted unanimously to grant a permit— 
but now comes the trick, the shock, the awfulness of 
it all. 

When Gabriel Jones walked before the censors to 
make his speech, he unconsciously reached into his 
vest pocket with his thumb and forefinger, grasped a 
little white powder, placed (Please turn to page 79) 
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Continuing the exploits of Togo, the Japanese school- 


boy, in Hollywood 


To Editor New Movey Mag, who print so much about 
Love that he could go to Congress. 


DEAREST SIR: 


ISS CARAMEL SWEET, who been away in 
N. Y. last 2 months, giving her marriage to 
Hon. Geo F. Ogre a slight banking hollyday, 
arrive back Tusdy p. m. with her beauty all 
swole up around the face. Hon. Geo F. Ogre when he 
see her exclam as following: 
“By goodness, what you been doing? Fighting 
King Kong in Medicine Square Garden, maybe?” 
“Did not,” she peev. “I got teethache, thanks so 
many.” : 
“You see Dentist?” he require. 
“T say not!” she dement. “Dentist would hurt me 
across my jaw.” 
“Where you axpect him hurt you—across yr foot?” 
Hon. Ogre ask to know. 
“Longside by you Hitler are a trained nurse,’ 


? 


she 


weep wet. “Shux & applecores. You call yrself a 
genius. Yet when I come to you with a simpul teeth- 
ache you cannot even cure it without pain.” 
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A NEW AND 
HOR'BLE 


DISEASE !!! 


“Ha ha! Lissen at me!” I de- 
velop from door where I stood 


By WALLACE IRWIN there. “I know a Dr. what makes 


all diseases get cured, merely by 
talking to them.” 

“T believe it,’ glub Hon. Ogre. “Hollywood talk 
can kill folks, therefore it might cure also. Togo, go 
at oncely to Hon. Doc you say and fetch hither before 
Miss Caramel Sweet get well or something.” 


OW nice I feel, Mr. Editor, like a Boy Scout doing 

dailey deeds! Down street I elope to nearby 
where I observe door-sign, “Dr. Wellington Wool, 
Ologist & Dermist—All My Cases Is Hopelus—Ring 
Bell.” 

Yes, sir, I ring bell nervely. Door pop, and there 
were he with plenty hair sourounding his collar & 
nothing on top-side of head axept his circular brain. 

“O yr Majesty, please tell,” I revamp. “I see by 
sign you are a Ologist. What sort of Ologist you 
are?” 

“Neu-, Ge- & Astr-” he narrate for science. 

“Also what sort of Dermist could you be?” I ask it. 

“Epi— & Taxi—” he divulge. “& now, mere 
Japanese, with what disease do you approach up to 
me this a. m.?” 

“The disease I fetch do not belong to me,” I report. 
“Therefore I cannot give it to you, so sorry. But by 
Boss Lady contain a very (Please turn to page 87) 
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"By goodness, what you been doing? Fighting 
King Kong in Medicine Square Garden, maybe?" 


THE NEW MOV! 


HOLLYWOOD FASHIO} 
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THe NEW MOVIE 


Here is one of the latest high-neck 


models appropriate for sports, street or at home on a chilly morning. 


Judith Allen believes in sweaters for almost every occasion. 


ol 


— 
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Irene Dunne, below, chooses new 
three-buckle, brown kid shoes 
shown above. 


Eee & ss 


The new two-eyelet, brown kid- 
skin tie meets with Joan Blon- 
dell’s approval. 


Claudette Colbert will wear pastel toned 
doeskin slippers for evening and black kid 
J step-in pumps for street wear. 


The BOULEVARDIER REVIEWS 


"The Chief's got it all over Barrymore for voice and diction," a sound man told me. 


HERB HOWE bursts with information 
about “the John Barrymore of the 


White House”’—the find of the hour 


Washington, D. C.: 

! HE Barrymore of the White House is what 
newsreel boys are calling F. D. R. They say 
he’s the first reel star—what’s more real— 
we've had there. 

Here are some more newsreel favorites: 

Mussolini—The Beery of the Palazzo Venezia. 


Drawings by 
Ken Chamberlain 


The Prince of Wales— 
the Fredric March of 
St. James. 
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Prince of Wales—The Fredric March of St. James. 
Prince Humberto—The Cary Grant of Palazzo 


Reale. _ 
General Hugh Johnson—The Walter Huston of 


NRA. 

Aimee Semple McPherson—The Mae West of 
Angelus Temple. 

Al Smith—The Durante of the sidewalks of New 


York. 


RECENTLY checked the two newsreel theaters 

of New York for box-office attractions. Great 
Britain had the big star for years in Davey, Prince of 
Wales. Mussolini outstripped him and has been the 
record-breaker for some time. 

Recently, Hitler has excited interest and gained ap- 
plause despite the unpopularity of his policies. 

But the big “find” of the hour is F. D. R. He’s 
dragging them in all over the world, the news reelers 
say, and I hear his fan mail is greater than Clara 
Bow’s in her hay-heyday. 


“TOHN BARRYMORE of the White House, ba- 
loney!” spat a sound man. “The Chief’s got it all 
over Barrymore for voice and diction.” 
In Hollywood they say if a star has the cameramen 
and technicians on his side, the battle’s won. If that’s 
true, F. D. R. ought to top Valentino’s record. 


VY Oa leaders today must face the film test. D. 
W. Griffith was fonda of saying the camera got 
the soul of a man. That’s why some of our Big Boys 
look so vacant in the line-up of the shadow box. 

There must be not only a glimmer of character but 
a faculty for speech somewhat above that of a five- 
year-old. We’re thumbing down the old politicians 
who recite copy-book speeches with the emotional 
rumble of switching freight cars. 

The man of today has to bat out language like 
Tracy and Barrymore and Beery. Seeing Mussolini 
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The NEWSREEL Stars 


on the screen, you realize this appeal 
to the Italian people. He can boom like 
Beery and bump off words like Tracy. 
You're spellbound even though your 
Italian is limited to viva and vino. 


INCERITY and diction aren’t 

enough; there must also be some 
screen technique. I’ve long been a fan 
for Fiorello La Guardia, New York’s 
candidate for mayor, through observing 
his fighting tactics in Congress and the 
press. So I’m hoping he’ll get up on 
his movie technique. 

In the newsreels I was distracted by 
seeing too much of his tongue, which 
got me to worrying about his liver. 
And he has the elocutionary method of 
the Washington Monkey House. That’s 
fine for comedy but there’s a feeling 
that New York has had too many 
comedian mayors. 


(iy SEE leaders are not confined to newsreels. 

There has been a biographical feature starring 
Roosevelt, and Mussolini has appeared in “Mussolini 
Speaks.” 


Both were patchworks of newsreel clips 
and did not present the 
stars at their best. 

The Prince of Wales, 
realizing perhaps that he’s 
been slipping, is planning 
a come-back with a full- 
length biographical fea- 
ture. If America wants to 
hold first place no time 
should be lost in moving 
the capitol to Hollywood. 
It’s the only place to make 
pictures. Besides, F. D. R. 
out there could meet no- 
bility and all the best 
people. 


General Hugh Johnson —the i r 

Walter Huston of NRA. (ere ee recls. 

the low depths plumbed 
by fiction affairs. 

Recently, however, they have seemed to be taking it 
easy. The last program I saw was divided about half 
and half between religious celebrations in Germany, 
France, Spain, Japan, the U. S., and maneuvers of 
warships and bombing places designed by the same 
- people for slaughtering their brethren. And we kick 
at propaganda in Russian films! 


M* purpose in coming to Washington was to sub- 
mit my code for shorter hours and more mazuma. 
NRA has taken care of the white-collar workers but 
has done nothing for the polo shirt and beret boys. 
I’m told the Administration doesn’t care what hap- 
pens to movie salaries over five hundred a week. 
Harsh words! But I, for one, am willing to do my 
part and accept that minimum. 


ny) HEN movie salaries are mentioned the refer- 

" ence is always taken to mean the fantastic sums 
paid stars. These are enough to incite riot, and there 
have been unpleasant demonstrations at premieres 
when the Marie Antoinettes, Pompadours and Louises 
paraded their gems, sables and silk hats. 

Yet star salaries are pittances compared to the 
royal incomes of “producers” and “executives.” 
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Irving Thalberg once declared to 
me that the industry suffered from 
too much money. Everyone re- 
ceived too much, he said. Irving 
himself was laboring under the 
handicap of nearly a million a year 
at the time. 

Others, listed as “executives,” 
grabbed off more and did less. The 
old theory that initiative would be 
cramped if there was any limit to 
salaries is disproved by Thalberg 
himself, who would work just as 
hard on a dole of five hundred a 
week as a million a year. 

As for the artists—meaning, of 
course, the actors—the most pop- 
ular star in Hollywood receives 
nothing at all. I refer, of course, 
to Mickey Mouse. 


AMON NOVARRO suggested a 

long time ago that robots be 
used instead of actors. ‘‘They’d save money,” Ramon 
explained, ‘‘and a director could get just the effect he 
wanted by pulling wires.” The argument against that 
is that robots have consistently failed as supervisors. 


“Al Smith—the Durante of the Side- 
walks of New York. 


sine the credit of the motion picture industry it must 
be said its workers have shared more equitably in 
the profits than have the laborers in steel, coal, 
textiles and, in fact, all other industries. 

But there is still toc great a gap between the mil- 
lion-a-year executive and, let us say, the hundred-a- 
week press agent who spells out his pronunciamentos. 
It is also obvious that everyone would be better off 
getting less. Money would be saved on such necessi- 
ties of today as bodyguards and kidnap insurance, to 
say nothing of ole davil income tax. 


[ss all of us, the picture folk yearn to get back to 
the simple life. Wally Beery—Lt. Commander 
Wallace Beery, sir!—flies his plane to June Lake in 
the high Sierras where he has a shack that is a shack. 
It perches uncertainly on an island that sags in the 
middle, probably under Wally’s bed, so that when the 
lake rises the house rests on two islands, so small you 
see them only by hanging by your toes from a window 
and peering under the house. (Please turn to page 70) 


Mussolini—the Beery of the Palazzo Venezia. 
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PICTURES 
You Should See 


-and Why 


A Greater Show Season 


ON of the major companies made 
“A Greater Show Season’’ its slo- 
gan a month ago. Well, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked for his New Deal, 
he asked for something that the mo- 
tion picture business has been giving 
for some time. 

’Way back in David Wark Griffith’s 
heyday such films as “The Birth of a 
Nation” and “Intolerance” seemed lit- 
tle short of “stupendous.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, they were great, but the 
importance of any spectacle can be 
measured only by comparison with its 
contemporaries. In the days of “The 
Birth of a Nation” there wasn’t enough 
money in the whole motion picture 
business to make more than two such 
pictures a year, so that even if one 
was twice as good as the other, they 
still looked so much better than the 
rest that they are still remembered. 

Now think of the great shows you 
saw last year. Starting with “Grand 
Hotel,” can you remember anything- 
approaching it in “the good old days’? 


Skeets Gallagher, Jack Oakie, Judith Allen, 
Bing Crosby and Harry Green in Paramount's 
"Too Much Harmony." 


There was also “She Done Him 
Wrong,” “A Bill of Divorcement” and 
“Topaze,” with the same star “The 


Sign of the Cross,” “Good-bye Again,” 
“King Kong” and there were a dozen 
others that gave you real pleasure. 

Perhaps I called them for you, per- 
haps I missed recommending some of 
them; but taking it by and large, there 
isn’t a motion picture fan from Maine 
to California who didn’t see at least 
twenty pictures that gave a swell eve- 
ning’s fun. 

That’s more than show business can 
show in any other line. It’s better 
than Broadway did in its palmiest 
years. It’s a real record when you 
figure that you go to the movies on an 
average of about once a week and that 
almost every other has been in the 
“special” class. Don’t blame me, or 
your local theater, if you fell for 


“double-features”—two pictures on the 
same bill—for the best shows aren’t 
usually found on “bargain bills.” 


| hi afraid that I’m never going to 
get tired of talking about the new 
initiative in motion picture production. 
Columbia, one of the more recent com- 
panies to reach the rank of major pro- 
ducers, recently completed a film made 
from a story by Damon Runyon. 

Mr. Runyon knows his Broadway as 
few will ever know it. “Lady for a 
Day” reaches heights and depths that 
only those born and bred on Broadway 
will ever completely understand, and 
into the bargain, it tells a graphic and 
lucid story that is sheer, unadulterated 
pleasure. May Robson, an old-timer 
who deserves the best wishes of every 
movie fan, scores a distinct success in 
a rather difficult role. But that isn’t 
what makes the picture: it’s the care- 
free, devil-may-care attitude that either 
the director or the author took in the 
first place—which is only another way 
of getting back to our own old story 
of just plain initiative, 
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ALL THE NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE FORTHCOMING FILMS 


HERE ARE THE ONES 
TO SEE THIS MONTH! 


THE WAY TO LOVE 


—because there are too few Chevalier 
pictures, anyway, and this is better 
than most. 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER 
BEAN 


—because Sidney Howard’s dialogue 
sounds even better when Marie 
Dressler is speaking it. Lionel Bar- 
rymore isn’t to be sneezed at at any 
time. 


tone 


in M-G-M's newest PM NO ANGEL 


—because you owe it to Mae West 
to see her second picture. Don’t 
miss it. 


Helen Shipman, Marie Dressler, Lionel Barrymore and Beulah Bondi 
epic, “The Late Christopher Bean.” 


WITHOUT GLORY 


—because it gives you a chance to 
see Connie Bennett and Gilbert Ro- 
land together. 


FEMALE 


—because Mr. and Mrs. George 
Brent (Ruth Chatterton) look swell 
in a strong story. You may like this 
the best of Ruth’s last three films. 


THE WORLD CHANGES 


—because Paul Muni is one of our 
greatest living actors and has a fine 
story to work with. 


A CHANCE AT HEAVEN 


—because Joel McCrea and Ginger 
Rogers do well by a good story by 
Vina Delmar. 


TOO MUCH HARMONY 


—because it may remind you of 


sans e “Close Harmony,’ another swell 
Joel McCrea, Ginger Rogers and Marian Nixon in RKO's “A Chance at Heaven. show. A breezy musical with some 


real brilliance behind it. 


Sa 


SON OF KONG 


—because, though it may remind 
you of “King Kong,” it’s a much 
better idea and a better, though 
smaller, show. 


TORCH SINGER 


—because you will have another 
chance to see Claudette Colbert— 
and that should be enough for any- 
one. Baby Leroy returns to the screen. 


ie ; Bit so With 


Ruth Chatterton and George Brent and Ferdinand Gotteschalk in Warner Brothers’ "'Female.’ 
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afP BOSE of you who follow the differ- 
ent newspaper movie columns know 
that some rather startling material is 
due to come to the screen in the near 
future. When a picture company 
tackles ‘““Ann Vickers,” it’s news. But 
when it tackles H. W. Hudson’s “Green 
Mansions,” then it becomes something 
more than news. It’s daring initiative 
and I, for one, wish producers of this 
type all the luck in the world. 


Beene getting into the month’s 
labors I feel impelled to say a 
word or so about two films that have 
already been reviewed. Reviewing isn’t 
the easiest game in the world. You 
try to remember, when you come out 
of a theater, just what happened and 


who did it. There are times when I 
know that I’ve guessed wrong. There 
are more times when I have guessed 
right. Taking it all in a great big 
lump, it isn’t the easiest thing in the 
world to say whether you'll like a show 
or not. On “Moonlight and Pretzels” 
your reviewer thought that it wasn’t 
as good as some other musicals have 
been. Yet crowds in New York and a 
lot of other places are getting a_big 
kick out of proving me wrong. Still, 
there are two shows that I did like and 
I told you so, and, after more or less 
mature reflection, I want to add a few 
more words. 

There is only one Katharine Hep- 
burn. In the worst weather that visited 
New York in many a year, “Morning 
Glory” set a new attendance record 
at the Music Hall. Hepburn has some- 
thing more than ability. She has ar- 
tistry of the kind that made the im- 
mortals, even the Duses and the Bern- 
hardts. And, for this reason, you 
should see “Morning Glory.” 

“The Power and the Glory’ is the 
other one. I hate to use the word 
“wistful,” for it seems hardly strong 
enough to carry the message I would 
give you. Yet there is a wistful, ten- 
der charm in “The Power and the 
Glory” that will do things to you. 

See these two. If they’ve played your 
city, hunt up a theater where they’re 
still to play. And while you’re doing 
it, put “She Done Him Wrong” and 
“Lady for a Day” on the same list. 


HE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 


— (M-G-M) — Sidney Howard’s 
translation or adaptation of the French 
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play, “Prenez Garde a la _ Pein- 
ture,” presented in New York under the 
title, “The Late Christopher Bean,” 
forms a worth-while vehicle for the tal- 
ents of two of the screen’s greatest. 
Marie Dressler and Lionel Barrymore 
have the leading roles and do rather 
remarkable work. Remarkable in that 
Marie Dressler does an excellent char- 
acterization that is far away from the 
“Mins” and the “Tugboat Annies,” yet, 
withal, one that is really effective. 

Mr. Barrymore, in your reviewer’s 
opinion, has one fault—if a Barrymore 
can be said to have such a thing—a 
fault that on the stage would prob- 
ably never be noticed. But there seems 
to be a certain sameness about each of 
Lionel Barrymore’s roles that robs 
them of some of their effectiveness. 
Possibly it is merely a matter of make- 
up, possibly those inimitable little 
twists of the head that we have all be- 
come familiar with. Anyhow, it seems 
to me that there is a distinct similarity 
between the screen Kringelein and Ras- 
putin, whereas there is no resemblance 
in the actual characters. Be that as it 
may, Mr. Barrymore’s performances 
are a little beyond criticism, and this 
most recent one is a wider and more 
understandable one than most of his 
latest have been. 

Jean Hersholt, Helen Mack, Helen 
Shipman and Russell Hardie head the 
supporting cast. “The Late Chris- 
topher Bean” is fare for the whole 
family—as any Dressler picture in- 
evitably is. It is a novel little story 
centered around the life of an obscure 
painter who doesn’t amount to any- 
thing until it is too late for him to 


ALL THE NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF FORTH- 
COMING PICTURES 


Paul Muni and Mary Astor in a scene from 
“The World Changes." 


Constance Bennett, taking the part of a 
Russian spy operating behind the Austrian 
lines, in her new picture, “Without Glory.” 


enjoy it in this best of all worlds. 


[™ NO ANGEL — (Paramount) — 
William LeBaron and Wesley Rug- 
gles, the combination that produced 
“Cimarron” for RKO, were entrusted 
with the fabricating of Paramount’s 
latest Mae West starrer. LeBaron, 
who knows his musical comedy stage 
better than most of the Hollywood pro- 
ducers, is probably responsible for the 
fact that “I’m No Angel” is a brisker 
and more complete show than Mae 
West’s first one. All that is unim- 
portant alongside the fact that, beyond 
any shadow of doubt, Mae West is 
in the movies to stay. 

Even back in the days when Mae 
was playing in “Sex” and teaching the 
boys something about curves. that 
Cleopatra didn’t know, it should have 
been obvious that Mae was going to be 
a smash success in pictures. Or any- 
thing else, for that matter. Miss West 
is more than a ‘“sex-seller”. She is 
as finished an actress as any that the 
stage can boast about. Her lines are 
well rounded and delivered better than 
most of the greatest are in the habit of 
delivering theirs. 

Mae wrote the story herself and no 
one knows better than Miss West just 
how to do it. It is pretty similar to 
her first one, but it doesn’t matter. 
It’s Mae you’re going to see and it’s 
Mae that you'll come away talking 
about. 

Cary Grant is in support again. 


ITHOUT GLOR Y—(Radio)—Con- 
nie Bennett and Gilbert Roland, 
about whom we were hearing rumors 
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in a scene from Para- 


Claudette Colbert 


mount's “Torch Singer.’ 


Maureen O'Sullivan and Franchot Tone in M-G-M's "Stage Mother." 


not so long ago, are together in an- 
other Radio picture (their first one to- 
gether was “Our Betters’’). 

“Without Glory” is the story of 
a Russian spy working behind the 
Austrian lines. Connie is the spy and 
Mr. Roland the Austrian officer whose 
duty it is to put an end to her ac- 
tivities. From there on you can guess 
what happens. 

Connie looks slinky as the dickens 
in a couple of cabaret scenes and does 
well with a tuneful little number called 
“Buy a Kiss.” Probably you’ve heard 
it on the air waves. 

While “Without Glory” does not 
move your reviewer much in any given 
direction, it is a wonderfully better 
job than “The Woman Commands,” 
another spy picture from the same 
studio. That one almost killed what 
chances Pola Negri had of a talkie 
career. This one is just another Ben- 
nett of a little better calibre than her 


last three. 

George Archainbaud has _ almost 
every foreign actor and actress in 
Hollywood working in the cast. The 
sets are excellent and there is some 
scenery that doesn’t look like the syn- 
thetic kind. It’s an all-around story 
that everyone should like—and there’s 
no particular reason why the children 
shouldn’t be allowed to see it. 


F EMALE — (Warners) —From_ the 
rock-bound coast of Maine to the 
usually sunny shores of California, 
fans have been tumbling over them- 
selves to show their preference for 
Ruth Chatterton in the “Frisco Jenny” 
type of show. “Lily Turner” went 
“Frisco Jenny” one better and now the 
Warners seem to achieve the im- 
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possible by topping “Lily Turner.” 

“Female” is just what the title sug- 
gests. In the hands of anyone but 
Ruth Chatterton it would be mawkish, 
rather too sexy ‘stuff—but the lady 
who made “Madame X”’ is a fine enough 
actress to garnish any role with enough 
ot her own personality to make it liv- 
able. In general theme “Female” is 
not so far away from “Baby Face,’ 
though a better story. And it has a 
better role for George Brent, who heads 
the supporting cast. 

Laura Hope Crews, Ferdinand Gott- 
schalk and Gavin Gordon complete the 
leading names, and William Dieterle’s 
direction is smooth and satisfactory. 
Those of you who care for this type 
of picture, a frank melodrama, should 
see “Female,” for there is no other 
luminary of the silver screen who can 
play a shady lady and make her lovable 
and understandable in the way that 
Ruth Chatterton can. 


HE WORLD CHANGES—(War- 

ners)—Paul Muni once appeared at 
the John Golden theater in New York 
in a play called “Four Walls.” I think 
it was produced by Sam Harris. Any- 
way, George Abbott had something to 
do with it. It wasn’t much of a story, 
yet it was a good play for the simple 
reason that Muni put something into 
it that couldn’t escape notice. Since 
then he has become world-famous and 
no success in the whole history of the 
screen is better deserved. 

“The World Changes” is an ideal 
vehicle for Muni. It calls for the pos- 
session of enough sympathy to make 
an involved character understandable 
to us onlookers. Supported by a super- 

(Continued on page 107) 


The title is subject to change. 
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CLAIRE TREVOR, from the New York stage, 

young, blonde, appealing, graduates from 

westerns’ with George O'Brien, to the leading 

role in "The Mad Game,'' Spencer Tracy's 

starring feature. Box-office reports gave her 

the break. Now, the public has a chance to 
elevate her to stardom. 
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A star who complains... 


“We ACTORS are OVERPAID!” 


F I didn’t know Spencer Tracy so 
well, ’'d probably rise up and tell 
the world he’d gone crazy—plus. F’rinstance: 

“Movie actors are a shamefully overpaid lot!” 

Imagine that, coming, as it did, from one who only 
a few days before had been presented with a new 
contract elevating him to full stardom at an encrmous 
increase in salary! 

And, be that not sufficient evidence on which to 
consign him to the psychopathic ward, permit me to 
add that he uttered the words well within the hearing 
range of Winnie Sheehan, chief of the Fox studios 
and party of the first part to the document! 

But it so happens that I made Tracy’s acquaintance 
some eighteen years ago, when he was a fourteen- 
year-old Milwaukee high school student, palling around 
with a youngster named Pat O’Brien, and both of them 
nurturing footlight ambitions. Even then his dark 
hair topped a brilliant, yet level, brain. 


ILL ROGERS will tell you that Spencer Tracy is 

the “swellest fellow in all Hollywood.” George 
M. Cohan refers to him as “a guy after my own 
heart.” I once heard Clark Gable say he’d “go to heil 
for ‘Spence.’”” And as for myself, I’ve long since 
indexed him as the most unusual—and intriguing— 
male I’ve ever met! 

He’s a psychologist, a philosopher and a humani- 
tarian rolled into one. His is a keen, quick-witted 
analysis of human reactions. There 
is food for serious thought in his 
every wise-crack. The milk of 
kindness surges through his soul. 

Aside from providing for the 


“Hollywood has been over-eating 
ever since its inception." 
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By E. R. MOAK 


they’re hungry,” says Spencer. 


comfort and security of his family, he 
isn’t deeply interested in the material 
things. He’s fond of good horseflesh and comfortable 
clothes. 

I’ve seen him seated on a rail fence with Will 
Rogers, whittling and chinning, when they might 
easily have been mistaken for a pair of $30-a-month 
farm-hands. I’ve listened in while he and George M. 
Cohan, tuxedo-clad, debated the future of the legiti- 
mate theater. I’ve watched him whitewash Clark 
Gable at polo. 


I WAS city editor of the old Milwaukee Free Press 

when Spencer flared across my horizon. He came 
in to enlist the paper’s support for an amateur 
dramatic enterprise that he and Pat were promoting. 
His second visit was for the purpose of thanking me, 
and those that followed were merely friendly calls, 
for he never forgets a favor. 

He used to unfold to me his dreams for a Broadway 
career, despite his wealthy father’s insistence that 
he take up engineering. His dad was head of an im- 
portant steel concern and an auto truck manufacturing 
company. 

There was a lapse of about four years, and then I 
read about Spencer’s sacrifice for a friend. He had 
thrown aside the captaincy of the Ripon College de- 
bating team on the eve of the national finals in New 
York, to rush back to Wisconsin to nurse his coach 

who had suddenly lost his voice as 
a result of a war-sustained afflic- 


“Players do their best when _ tion. 


When I next ran into him he 
(Please turn to page 78) 
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Janet's first big chance came when a comedy 

director singled her out of a group of extras, 

to cuff a "masher" with her pocketbook. Now 

she's one of the greatest drawing-cards in 
the films. 
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When Janet refused the leading part in "Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm,'' Marian stepped into it and 
was generously acclaimed by public and critics alike. 


FOUR 


WHITNEY WILLIAMS reveals strange parallels 


in the lives of Janet Gaynor and Marian Nixon 


ANET GAYNOR and Marian Nixon—parallels. 

Their thoughts, their feelings, their personalities, their experi- 
ences . . . all correspond so closely on more than twenty-five 
counts that, with half an eye, you may well believe that the Fates, 

in playful mood, took a personal hand in fashioning these two lives 
together. 

Born under the same star, and then entering pictures in precisely 
the same type of films, through the years their separate biographies, 
with but few exceptions in incident, could be placed side by side. 
And then, within forty-three days of each other, they announced their 
intention to divorce their respective husbands, whom they married 
in the same year. 

Amazing, you say? Just wait until all of the numerous similarities 
have been pointed out. Then, you can hey-nonny-nonny to the tune 
of a gasp. 


HEIR introduction to professional life has rarely, if ever, been 

revealed in print. It has been a deep, dark secret, and no doubt I 
shall be drawn and quartered with neat dispatch the next time I en- 
counter the girls . . . in a nice way, of course. Art, however, must 
be served . : 

The Pantages vaudeville stage provided their first professional 
experience. Marian in 1921, Janet in 1924. The program included the 
name of neither; they were merely little chorus girls, with nothing to 
do but prance lightly and decoratively across the stage. 

Janet, though, had the honor to be led, dressed as a slave girl, back 
and forth before the footlights by a beefy, leather-lunged tenor, one 
hand holding the huge rope attached to the beautiful little unknown’s 
waist, the other wildly gesturing the song. (Please turn to page 84) 
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Helen Hayes and Charles MacArthur, her playwright 
husband, and their daughter, Mary Elizabeth. . . 
"Tonight," reads one passage in Una's diary, ‘Helen 
came rushing in and threw herself into my arms, 
erying, ‘I'm married! I'm married!’ " 


IRLS 


ELEN HAYES and Una 
Merkel have the most beau- 
tiful and understanding 
friendship in all Hollywood. 

It was cemented during the two 


years they played together in the A snapshot, made 
mother, of Una, Helen Hayes and Mary 


Elizabeth, whom you will remember as 
the famous "act of God" baby. 


stage production, “Coquette,” in 
New York and on tour, and it has 
continued ever since without a 
break. Even in Hollywood—Holly- 
wood, where nothing stays put, nothing remains the 
same, where fame, love, friendship and marriages are 
in a continual whirl of change. 

__ Of course, knowing them, one isn’t so surprised. 
They’re girls who still retain the so-called old-fash- 
ioned ideals—you know, like loyalty, faith, generosity, 
unselfishness. And they are both so free from pet- 
tiness of every kind. 


i was the day before Helen’s scheduled return from 
her brief vacation in Paris. And Una was all 
excited. 

Una is so pretty. Her eyes are the deepest blue, 
her hair naturally blond and she has the most fasci- 
nating southern accent. She may portray wise- 
cracking girls on the screen but she is about as 
sophisticated and hard-boiled as a bit of her native 
Kentucky honeysuckle. She’s sweet—and very girlish. 
4 “Tell me about your friendship with Helen,” I asked 

er. 

Una’s gay laugh drew all eyes to our table in the 
studio commissary as she answered: “Why, I get 
really maudlin when I talk about Helen. We've gig- 
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MAUD CHEATHAM takes 


notes from Una Merkel’s 


diary—mostly about 
_Una’s adored friend, 


Helen Hayes 


by Una Merkel’s gled together, played together, 
shared lonely and happy hours— 
and I think she’s the grandest 
actress and the finest girl in all 
the world. 

“T saw Helen the first time when Mother and I 
went to the Gaiety Theater to a matinee when she was 
playing ‘Golden Days.’ I'll never forget a detail of 
that play and what Helen wore and how she acted; it 
was as if a new world had opened up for me. I saw 
her again in ‘What Every Woman Knows,’ and that 
left me in a daze. I began dreaming of some day 
playing with her. I was willing to carry a torch or 
even sweep the stage floor just to see her act. So 
you can imagine my joy when I was cast in her new 
play, ‘Coquette.’ It seemed too good to be true.” 

Well, after luncheon, Una and I drove to her pretty 
home, high up in the Outpost Hills in Hollywood, 
where she lives with her jolly parents and her very 
attractive young husband, Ronald Burla, an aero- 
nautical engineer—a happy, congenial family. There, 
curled up on the big davenport in the sunny library, 
we looked over her precious diaries in which she keeps 
a record of her eventful years. 

In the closely-written pages of these little red-bound 
books was the story of Helen’s and Una’s friendship, 
built.up through many intimate experiences. This 
friendship, like their personal (Please turn to page 85) 
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“Lucky stars! 


By MICKEY MOUSE 


As told to Hal Horne 


UT in Los Angeles they’ve quit saying motion 
pictures are in their infancy. Now it’s “in- 
fancy is in motion pictures.” Reason? Baby 
Le Roy! Paramount is going to star him in 
a new story by Rupert Hughes called “Miss Fane’s 
Baby Is Stolen.” 
Will Le Roy deliver? Hughes said it! You wont 
find that kid napping! 


D! you read where Fox burned up $38,000,000 
worth of bonds? 
Now that was a bond-fire. 


fee of course, you heard that John Farrow is pre- 
paring his own treatment of “How to Treat a 
Lady.” 

Till give you an idea, John. Just pay the check, 
that’s all! 


SEE where puppet-makers all over the country are 


requesting Mae West’s permission to reproduce her 
—they love her so! Puppet love, I calls it! 
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Mickey Mouses 


They're toasted.” 


Imagine anybody hav- 
ing strings on Mae! 


Ne for some news! 
Boris Karloff has 
been placed in RKO’s 
“Patrol.” Hope he gets 
a nice seat. Incidentally, 
did you know that Boris 
doesn’t wear any cuffs? 

No, sir! There’s not 
a cuff in a Karloff! 


"My impressions of Connie 

Bennett.” KO is taking “A 

Chance at Heaven.” 

Good? You’ve got to be good to make it. And the 

same company is producing “The Balloon Buster.” 

Now there’s something to blow about. Which reminds 

me: Paramount is starring George Raft in a new one 

called “The Trumpet Blows’! A hit? You’re darn 

tootin’! 

Imagine that on the same bill with “The Great 

Mouthpiece’! 


We understand Katharine Hepburn will do “With- 
out Sin.” 
Everybody agrees to that. 
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Movie-Go-Round 


MF Akai is HENRI DE LA FALAISE, Connie 
Bennett’s husband, is being congratulated on the 
picture he just made in Bali. The name of it is 
“Legong”’ ! 
So get ready! When “Legong” strikes, it will be 
time to go on to the next paragraph. 


PARAMOUNT has purchased the screen rights to 
“Tf a Man Bites a Dog.” That’s news! Also a sign 

that the man is hungry. Incidentally, the story’s by 

Tiffany Thayer, who wrote “Thirteen Women.” 
Wonder if any of them answered! 


Fox announces “The World Moves On,” but they 
don’t say on what! 


“T Won a Medal.” No, I’m not bragging! That’s 
the name of Richard Dix’s new film. 
I never won anything. No medal can touch me. 


Janet Gaynor signs a new contract with Fox. Swell! 
Fou is really the Gaynor! 


PRIMO CARNERA will appear with Max Baer in 
“The Prizefighter and the Lady.” Primo promises 
to handle his role with gloves, but it looks like Max 
will fight with Baer fists. Striking fellows! 
They should hit—in pictures. 


RKO is shooting ‘Wild Birds,” 
and Fox is shooting “The Mad 
Game.” 
You'd be mad yourself if you 
were shot at! 


Jean Hersholt uses very little 
make-up in his character roles. All 
he does is comb his hair differently 
for each part. Hair parts? T’ll 
say it does! : 


Fox plans to deliver ‘Charlie 
Chan’s Greatest Case.” 
Boy! Just in time for repeal! a 


I READ that C. Henry Gordon, 44 \ 

M-G-M’s famous screen “men- | | 3 | 
ace,” relaxes by playingaviolin! But 
does that relax the other players? 
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"The Little Seizer.” 


The world’s most popular actor 
gives you the latest news—and 
comment—from Hollywood 


Boulevard 


Drawings by Joe Grant 


“Lionel and me.” 


My error, Mr. Gordon! Just fiddling around for 
information, that’s all! 


| ERBERT MARSHALL will have the chief male 
role in “Solitaire Man.” : 
This should click!.. It’s in the cards. 


ETRO announces “We’re in the Dough,” with 
Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy. Should be a 
riot. The comedians are just stuck on their roles. 
And do watch out for the same company’s produc- 
tion, “The Stamboul Quest.” 
It’s laid in Turkey—out where the quest begins! 


Morgan will be seen in “Walls of Gold’—Ralph, 
not J. Pierpont. 


OW that we've had “The Affairs of Voltaire,” 
they’re talking about “The Affairs of Napoleon,” 
with Eddie Robinson, playing Napoleon, Kay Francis, 
Barbara Stanwyck and some others. 
Little Caesar gets promoted to little Bonaparte. 


ARIS fashioners whisper to me that the Mae West 
influence is dominant in all of the new styles, pads 
and all the rest of the things. 
Mae’s got the bulge on the other 
stars. : 


ACK PEARL will co-star with 

‘Jimmy Durante in “Meet the 
Baron.” Jack’s getting plenty for 
this. No wonder they call him 
“The Pearl of Great Price.” But 
don’t think Jimmy is any also- 
Durante when it comes to money. 
They say his salary is almost as 
big as his schnozzle, and that’s 
something to blow about. 

There’s the boy they should have 
hired to star in “The Trumpet 
Blows.” 


W HICH reminds me—that I'll 
blow, too! Walt wants me on 
the set. And while he draws my 
picture, I’ll just draw my own con- 
clusions—till next month. 
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NIGHT'S the NIGHTI. 


Herbert Mundin puts on a maid's cap and serves Heather 
Angel at Minna Gombell's party. 


Evalyn Knapp, Gregory Ratoff and Carmel Myers at the 
party given after the opening of Carmel's stage play. 


HOW 
HEY bring something back with HOLLYWOOD “T met him, and just said, ‘How are 
them from Europe besides clothes. you?’ He grinned sociably, and said, ‘Fine, 
Besides, Sally Hilers got all her ENTERTAINS thank you!’ And then I found out I was 
clothes in New York. But Sally supposed to call him ‘Your Highness’, and ~ 
brought that something back with her, too. An air, make some sort of a little curtsy!” 


a subtle something—ceall it poise, if you like. Sally 
was such a kid when she went away. Now she’s 
grown up. 

And how pretty she looked at the party Minna 
Gombell and her husband, Joe Sefton, were giving that 
afternoon! Just too smart for words! She wore a 
soft black silk gown, tailored neatly, and fitting close, 
with pleats on skirt and yoke, a belt and a quilted 
white silk tie, flaring, crossed and fastened with a 
little stick pin. And a tiny black hat and little edge 
veil. 

Sally has been so busy these months since she came 
back that she hagsn’t been circulating much. She 
seemed subdued until I started talking with her. 
Then. she bubbled, just as yore. She said she met 
Prince George, of England, and that she made an 
awful faux pas. This is the way she explained it: 


Marian Nixon, Minna Gombell, Thelma Todd and Anna Q. Nilsson at the swanky party that Minna and her banker husband gave. 


Our hostess, Minna, looked beautiful in a white 
lace gown, tight-fitting, with a flame-colored sash. 
We found her husband, Mr. Sefton, the banker, a 
radiant sort of person, entirely devoted to his beau- 
tiful wife and her guests. Hollywood loves him 
already. 

Maurice Chevalier came along, handsome as ever, 
and a little shy, as always. He and Sally chatted a 
little about Europe. Mr. and Mrs. John Boles were 
among the guests, and over in a corner were Bryan 
Foy and his wife. We were chatting with Mrs. Foy, 
when she, catching sight of John, (they live next door 
to each other at Malibu), told us gaily how her Jap- 
anaes maid declares that Bryan is handsomer than 
ohn! 

Sally joined us then, and she told us how, when 
she heard that Hoot Gibson had fallen while flying, 
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Let GRACE KINGLSEY, The New Movie Magazine’s society 


reporter, introduce you to the Hollywood elite 


ae 


Phillips Holmes, Kay Hammond, Edward Everett Horton and Philip Merivale at the party that Mr. and Mrs. Mel Brown gave 
to introduce Mr. Merivale to Hollywood. 


she had wanted to take a plane right to Hollywood 
from New York. Then, learning he wasn’t much hurt, 
she decided to remain where she was. But when 
she came back they went together to see the news- 
reel pictures snapped when he fell. She said it must 
have given Hoot a thrill to see the excitement with 
which she looked at the films. 

Heather Angel arrived, looking lovely and Maud- 
Mullerish-raking-the-hay in a flowered chiffon gown 
with a lot of ruffles and a wide leghorn hat. She 
has a truly angelic face, and everybody who knows 
her seems to adore her. .. . Herbert Mundin put on 
a maid’s cap and helped serve, living up to his repu- 
tation of being a funny man. Except when he talked 
of his wife, who is in New York on business; and then 
he was the picture of woe. He said he telephoned 
her every day, although they had nothing really im- 
portant to say to each other! 

Bryant Washburn and his wife were among the 
guests. Mrs. Bryant told us they are living at the 
beach; that she comes to town a lot, but that Bryant 
is a regular “warrior’s husband,” staying at home 


and taking care of the children. He is still quite the 
handsomest man in pictures, even if his oldest son, 
seventeen, is working in the movies, too. ... Mr. and 
Mrs. James Gleason told us about son Russell’s learn- 
ing to fly. Mrs. Gleason is quite calm about it. It 
is papa James who is really the worrier of the 
family. 

Mae Marsh told us that her little boy, Bobby, had 
not fairly recovered from the measles when he man- 
aged to break his arm, playing Indian. So she has 
had her hands full. 

Others who came were Mr. and Mrs. Chester Mor- 
ris, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Breese and Marian Nixon. 
Marian was looking perfectly lovely in bright blue 
slacks and Eton jacket, with little Eton tie and cap. 
I really think she is the only girl in the world who 
should wear trousers! . .. Then there were Doris 
Kenyon, lovely as porcelain, Lois Wilson, Willie 
Pogany, the artist, Elissa Landi (who was so sur- 
rounded by males we didn’t get a word with her), 
Una O’Connor, Anna Q. Nilsson and others. 

You should have been (Please turn to page 103) 


Photographs made especially for The New Movie Magazine by Wide World 


George Jessel, John Charles Thomas, the singer, Adele Rowland, the stage actress, Norma Talmadge and Conway Tearle 
partying a la buffet. 
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Mr. Charles Ruggles once dined 
on chop-suey and blueberry pie 
in Walla Walla, Washington, with 
the lovliest girl in the world, but 
she moved to Butte, Montana. 


This year Uncle Charlie will spend 
Thanksgiving day in Hollywood 
. - . With Mr. Wesley Ruggles, 
Mrs. Wesley Ruggles (Arline 
Judge) and the incomparable / 

Ruggles baby / 
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Now we are telling him what he is going 


to have to eat for dinner this year 


Considers a Thanksgiving Dinner 


Raw Onions 
Chop-Suey Boiled Rice 
Weak Tea Rice Cakes 
Blueberry Pie 


“Bu that, Mr. Ruggles, isn’t a 
menu for a Thanksgiving din- 
It isn’t even a good Chinese 


”? 


ner. 
dinner. 

“Tt wasn’t a good Chinese dinner,” 
Mr. Ruggles agreed. “It was a very 
poor Chinese dinner served in the 
dingiest, shabbiest Chinese restaurant 
in Walla Walla, Washington Le 

Mr. Ruggles was very patient when 
we reminded him again this was to be 
a Thanksgiving story and that people 
simply don’t eat chop-suey on Thanks- 
giving. “You asked me for the menu 
of the Thanksgiving dinner that I 
most enjoyed,” he said, “and I never 
did enjoy a dinner more than that be- 
cause I was having it with the only 
girl I ever loved at the time. It was 
quite a while ago and as we sat there 
I gazed raptly into the girl’s eyes and 
she gazed almost as raptly into mine 
and it was all really very beautiful—” 

“And the girl?” 

“A very, very charming girl, but she was a minh- 
ister’s daughter and moved to Butte, Montana, a week 
or so later. Probably I never saw her again. I can’t 
remember her name, but it was all very lovely, and 
because it was Thanksgiving day we asked for pie. 
The only kind the Chinaman had was blueberry— 
juicy blueberry pie, the kind that trickles down your 
chin. But actually Thanksgiving dinner never meant 
- a great deal in my young life in the old days of the 
legitimate stage. 

But now it’s different. Screen actors have a better 
chance to enjoy their holidays and to go back home 
to celebrate Thanksgiving Day as it ought to be 
celebrated. 


Mr. Ruggles then told us he had planned to spend 
the day with his brother, Mr. Wesley Ruggles, the 
director. There’s a new baby in the director’s family, 
and the household is presided over by the former 
Arline Judge, who finds time to have a director for 
a husband, a baby, and a career all at the same time. 


And, now, Mr. Ruggles, we’re telling you. While 
you’re not supposed to have the faintest idea about 
what you are going to have for dinner, we’ve done a 
little back-door sleuthing at your brother’s house in 
Hollywood. Here is the menu: 

Assorted Canapes 
Consomme Julienne Crisp crackers 
Celery Assorted Stuffed Olives 

Creamed crab flakes in fontage cups 
Roast turkey with chestnut stuffing 

Candied sweet potatoes Green peas 

Orange salad a la Arline Judge 

Pumpkin pie 
Coffee 
Salted nuts 


Mr. Ruggles 


For 


Bonbons 
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is 


about the tiny atom who claims 
him as uncle. 


information 
our Thanksgiving recipe 


circulars, please turn to 
page 106 


Pe 


CREAMED CRAB FLAKES IN FONTAGE 
CUPS 

Fontage cups are made of delicious 
light pastry, fried in deep fat on 
special irons. The creamed crab 
flakes may be served in light patty 
shells or in ramekins or small in- 
dividual baking dishes. They may be 
delicately browned in the oven if the 
dishes are used. This is the recipe for 
the creamed crab flakes: 
2 cups flaked crab meat, canned or 

fresh cooked 

2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 
1 tablespoon grated onion 
1% cup chicken stock or milk 
14 cup cream 1 egg yolk 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 

Salt and cayenne pepper 

Melt butter in a small skillet, add 
onion, cook until yellow, then add 
‘flour, stir in carefully, add stock and 
lemon juice and cook 5 minutes until 
smooth and thick. Beat the egg yolk 
into the cream and add to the crab 
meat, salt and cayenne pepper to the 
hot mixture. Heat carefully and put 
into the cups or dishes. 


CANDIED SWEETS 


Boil even-sized sweet potatoes until tender. Peel 
and cut in lengthwise slices, arrange a layer in the 
bottom of a buttered baking dish, sprinkle with brown 
sugar and bits of butter and a little salt and pepper. 
Fill the dish with layers of sweet potato and season- 
ing, add one cup of boiling water and bake in a hot 
oven. Watch carefully and add more water if neces- 
sary. The potatoes should absorb practically all the 
moisture but should bake long enough to be rich 
and syrupy. 

ORANGE SALAD A LA ARLINE JUDGE 


On each salad plate arrange a small bed of crisp 
watercress. Cut carefully peeled oranges in thin slices 
and cover with French dressing, to which a few grains 
of mustard has been added. let stand in the re- 
frigerator for an hour. Then place three or four 
slices on the watercress. Pour over a teaspoon of 
French dressing and sprinkle with chopped mint. 


RUGGLES CANAPES 


These canapes are made from white and wholewheat 
bread, sliced thin and cut in small fancy shapes with 
cooky or canape cutters. They are then fried in deep 
fat. They are quickly spread with the following mix- 
tures and served hot: 

Anchovy paste mixed with salt, and a dash of 
cayenne pepper and a few drops of lemon juice. 

Caviar paste sprinkled with a few 
drops of lemon juice, plenty of paprika 
and a little finely chopped green 
pepper. 

Equal quantities of chopped nuts 
and olives moistened with enough 
mayonnaise to spread. 


mighty serious 


about 
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The PEOPLE'S 


MR. PRODUCER, PLEASE 
READ THESE 


Be Careful, Wally: Wallace Beery— 
truly a great man of magnetic person- 
ality, whose gift of rare genius enables 
him to acquit himself most nobly by his 
portrayal of a whimsical goof who 
seems to wonder what it’s all about. 
Viva, Wally! Here’s wishing you 
greater success. Your trip to the North 
and knock-out pictures that will enable 
you to get that plane which you think 
has more speed. But be careful, be- 
cause where will we find another Wally 
who will move us mortals from laugh- 
ter to wiping away tears, unashamed? 
—Mary Adams, care of State Theater, 
(cashier), Muskegon, Mich. 


A Mickey Fan: I have seen few 
movies, but recently I was so fortunate 
as to see eight shows consecutively. (I 
had only seen four talkies up to that 
time.) Out of that jumble of beauti- 
ful, sad, indecent and educational scenes 
along with the humorous ones, I re- 
member most often those original and 
actually entertaining scenes from the 
Mickey Mouse comedies. I would that 
Mickey were my next-door neighbor and 
that he and Minnie were married so she 


and I could gossip over the backfence . 


about Mickey’s untold wealth of friends 
and fame which spreads like wildfire. 
. .. And I would feel honored to serve 
cheese tid-bits to a lot of tiny mice 
who were just the images of their il- 
lustrious father and their dainty 
mother. ... Of course, that’s all “too 
good to be true”; so if you will just 
give us more pictures of them I'll be 
satisfied. They are ‘“honest-to-good- 
ness” cheer-up friends. If you can 
make tired bill-payers, nerve-taut poli- 


The People’s Academy of Motion 
Pictures (sponsored by THE NEW 
MOVIE MAGAZINE) will present 
twelve gold medals for what the 
readers of this magazine consider to 
be the twelve outstanding achieve- 
ments of the year 1933 in the films. 

Letters from our readers, carefully 
tabulated, will be the sole guides to 
these awards. 


These letters may be addressed to 
either The People’s Academy or to 
the Dollar-Thoughts department of 
this magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


You are the judge and the jury. 
Write us what you think. 


The medals will be given for the 

following: 

1—Best all-around feature picture 

2—Best performance (actress) 

3—Best performance (actor) 

4—Best musical picture 

5—Best human interest picture 

6—Best mystery picture 

7—Best romance 

8—Best comedy 

9—Best short reel picture 
10—Best news reel picture 
11—Best direction 
12—Best story 
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"What's happened to George Bancroft? 
He is one of my favorites, but | never see 
him any more.” .. . You'll see him soon 
in 20th Century's “Blood Money," with 


Judith Anderson, from the New York stage. 


“Now where are the doubting Thomases 

who said Katharine Hepburn was only a 

flash in the pan? Did you see her in 

"Morning Glory’? If that girl hasn't got 

what it takes to make a star, I'll marry 
Bull Montana.” 


ticians, gleeful boys and girls laugh 
along with mothers who are hungry for 
a bit of nonsense—you’re a man, my 


son, and welcome to the world and all 
that’s init. . . . But, Mickey, all I’ve got 
to give you is my heart... . Please give 
us a Mickey Mouse comedy with a foot- 
ball game.—Gertrude Presley, Liberty, 
nd. 
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Fan-Letter Favorites of the Month: 
(Made up from reports from readers of The 
New Movie Magazine) 

Greta Garbo 
Franchot Tone 


Janet Gaynor 
Ruby Keeler 


Jean Harlow 
Dick Powell 
Lee Tracy . 
Buddy Rogers 
Clark Gable Fredric March 
Joan Crawford Bing Crosby 


Favorite Pictures of the Fans: 
42nd Street 
Gold Diggers of 1933 
College Humor 
Today We Live 
The Sign of the Cross 


Hints: 
Less Sex . . . More musicals . . . More 
romance and action . . . Teams suggested: 


Ruby Keeler and Dick Powell, Janet Gaynor 
and Charles Farrell, Franchot Tone and Joan 


Crawford. 


Her Star List: This is the time of 
year when everybody is making a list 
of the ten best, being, as the occasion 
demands, the ten best pictures, stars, 
directors, plays, ete. Looking into the 
future I wish to list my choice of the 
ten best possibilities among the newer 
motion picture players. Here they are: 

Katharine Hepburn 

Constance Cummings 

Diane Sinclair 

Aline MacMahon 

Alexander Kirkland 

Dick Powell 

William Gargan 

Tom Brown 

Paul Muni 

Each one of them has something new 
to offer. The Hepburn because she is 
startling, different. Cummings because 
she brings a burning desire to succeed, 
and no one ever fails who so earnestly 
desires. Sinclair because she is slum- 
berously, breath-takingly beautiful. 
MacMahon—ah-h—what an_ actress! 

Among the men: Kirkland, because 
he has a devil-may-take-it air, about 
him. Powell, because the screen needs 
his infectious grin and charming, 
crooning voice. Gargan, because he 
can make his smallest gesture tell the 
story. Brown, because he exalts youth, 
clean-bodied, clean-minded. Muni, be- 
cause he can play anything from a baby 
in a perambulator to King Lear, and 
make you forget that it is Muni acting. 
—Alma Portegal, 326 West 47th St., 
New York City. 


We’re Blushing: “Well, I am surprised 
at the most up-to-date magazine of the 
screen making such an unforgivable 
error. Printing an article on the stars 
of 1933 and the future stars of 1934 
and neglecting entirely the grandest 
discovery of last year, or any other 
year—past or future. 

Who? Why who else but Lee Tracy, 
the best actor since Lionel Barrymore. 
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Academy 


She's 


“Give me Kay Francis every time. 
a great actress, wears wonderful clothes— 
and she's a real lady." 


You had better snap out of it and 
give Tracy the break he deserves be- 
cause by the end of 1934 he’ll be on top 
of the world, where he belongs. So 
you might as well get in on the ground 
floor, and boost him now. 

Just one of his legion of fans.— 
Sheila Dean, 42 So. 11th St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

P. S. And how about Warner’s new 
discovery, Dick Powell. Give him a 
break too—he’s good! 


Hopes Marie Doesn’t Retire: What 
is this rumor that’s going around? 
Some say it’s more than a rumor, it’s 
true. Marie Dressler is going to re- 
tire? Unless Marie changes her mind, 
this is going to be a pretty sad world. 
The movie-going public has learned to 
- love Marie, because of her natural act- 
ing, just like your next door neighbor. 
If you saw her in “Emma” you will 
know what I mean. Here is an actress 
who struggled and well deserves the 
medal which she won for the best per- 
formance last year. Why must she 
quit us after everyone has learned to 
love her? Of course, I realize her health 
is first but, Marie, here’s a toast to your 


health, may life be everlastingly long, 


and here’s more power to you so that 
you may come back to those who love 
and appreciate you—Mrs. H. Kon, 1829 
67th Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Comic Strip Fan: Remember the old 
comic strips in the newspapers which 
were brought to the screen? Some I 
recall were “Winnie Winkle,” “Ella 
Cinders,” and “Little Orphan Annie.” 
Please, Mr. Movie Directors, bring all 
these old comic strips back again. Make 
Colleen Moore (in her grand return) 
“Ella Cinders” and Wynne Gibson as 
“Winnie Winkle.”—John V. Arata, 707 
N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Break for Dick: Why in the name 
of good shows don’t they give Richard 
Arlen a break? To me he’s 100% per- 


fect. He has the looks, build and a 
pleasant voice. He also is natural in 
any role. Paramount must surely be 
cuckoo to let him slide. There are 
plenty of others who feel the same way 
I do about him. 

But, anyway, no matter what hap- 
pens to him, he’ll always be my fav- 
orite—Miss V. V. Ferguson, 2353 Clif- 
ton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Re-creating Roles: When an actor 
creates a role, why can’t he retain the 
part in other pictures embodying the 
same character. We see William Powell 
as Philo Vance. Later we see Basil 
Rathbone in the same role. It really 
spoils the picture for me to see another 
actor re-create a -role that has been 
created by another star. This has 
happened in the characters of Sherlock 
Holmes, Dr. Fu Manchu and many 
others. Can’t something be done about 
this ?—Kay Ericson, 26A Adams Street, 
Medford, Mass. 


“| consider Conrad Nagel one of the finest 
actors on the screen. My only wish is that 
we would see him more often. Is it true 
that he won't sign a contract with any 
company, except for one picture at a time?" 


Two Girls and Spencer: We have been 
faithful readers of NEw Movie for a 


"I think Sari Maritza is the most beautiful thing | ever looked at. She's a work of art. But | 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays 
one dollar for every interesting and 
Make 
them short and snappy—and tell why 


constructive letter published. 


you do not like someone or some- 
thing. Address your communications 
to The People's Academy, THE 
NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


year and a half and consider it the best 
movie magazine published. Spencer 
Tracy is our favorite actor and each 
month we are in hopes NEw Movie 
will have an article about him—Am 
and Kay Scanlon, 1040 N. Mansfield 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Fascinating: Who is the most fasci- 
nating man on the screen? Has looks, 
wears his clothes well and knows his 
acting? Cary ‘Grant! Long live the 
king. 

I love the movies; visit the theaters 
often. I know my actors and actresses. 
Cary Grant has won my heart as king 
of the movies. I have seen him in 
every picture he played in. He was su- 
perb in “Madame _ Butterfly.”—Miss 
Helen Rubenstein, 1577 Watson Ave- 
nue, Bronx, N. Y. 


Come on, Lew: Lew Ayres’ thrilling 
personality and superb acting reveals 
a loyal and most beautiful character. 
And, oh! his fascinating smile does 
funny things to my heart! I firmly be- 
lieve his glamorous personality will lift 
him to the topmost point and bring him 
unexpected fame. I fervently hope he 
doesn’t disappoint me.—Miss Mary 
Carr, R. F. D. No. 1, Lockwood, Ohio. 


Ruth in Serials: I have been wonder- 
ing just how much longer we will have 
to wait for a Ruth Roland serial. We 
have had all sorts of other pictures 
and the public, I am sure, would ap- 
preciate one of Ruth’s Thrilling Serials. 
Ruth Roland has a larger following 
than ever before as we had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing her personally at the 
theaters in the different cities and we 
all fell in love with her and will be 
anxiously awaiting for the good news 
that she is busy making a serial.—Miss 
Marion Mulcahy, 4859 N. Rockwell 


St., Chicago. (Please turn to page 110) 


wish she'd let down and be a little more human. You think of her as a rare piece of chinaware. 
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FASHIONS 


DIRECT FROM THE STARS 


Here is a new sort of fashion 
service for the New Movie 


Magazine reader 


ORE and more Hollywood stars are lead- 
ing the fashion in dress, beauty, interior 
decorating and entertaining. No women 
in the world are better able to assume 

this leadership. They possess the originality 
and fearlessness to launch new and different 
styles—to wear fashions today that other women 
will be wearing tomorrow or six months from 
now. They have the good taste and artistic dis- 
crimination to choose styles that are worth while 
from those that are insignificant. And they have 
the money necessary to blaze new trails. 

The NEW Movikf MAGAZINE brings to you news 
of Hollywood fashions from month to month. 
Now, to make this service personally helpful to 
the individual reader, we are starting this new 
reader-to-star letter box, so that you may ob- 
tain just the information and suggestions you 
want from the star whose personality and taste 
are most like yours. 

You have perhaps often thought or been told 
that you resemble such and such a movie star. 
Make the most of this resemblance by studying 
this particular star very closely. Or, if you 
have always wished you looked like your fa- 
vorite movie actress you might even be able to 
fulfill this desire. Select an actress you think 
is closest to your own type, one of the same 
build, the same coloring and the same person- 
ality. Follow her lead in selecting your clothes 
and you will know that you will always be well 
and appropriately dressed. 


To help readers of the New Movie 
Magazine choose their autumn ward- 
robes Mary Lane has obtained au- 
tumn color schemes shown in the 
new wardrobes of four different 
actresses of different types. This 
has been arranged in a circular 
which will tell you the smart colors 
and color schemes for street, sports, 
formal evening and informal evening 
wear. If you would like a copy of 
this circular please send your re- 
quest to Mary Lane, enclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Send your fashion questions to Mary Lane, 
care of the NEW MOviE MAGAZINE. Answers to 
some of the most interesting letters will be pub- 
lished in a coming issue of this magazine, so 
please let Mary Lane know if you prefer not to 
have your letter published. All letters should be 
accompanied by stamped, addressed envelopes. 
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Dear Miss Campbell: 

Simple, conservative styles are always favored by 
Miss Francis for street wear. She has chosen a top-coat suit 
of cork-brown tweed, with hip-length jacket, straight slender 
skirt and full-length coat with generous beaver collar. With 
this she will wear one of the new berets in brown ribbed 
duvetyn, pull-on doeskin gloves, simple brown leather pumps 
and honey-brown stockings. 

Another smart new color scheme that Miss Franois 
has chosen for street wear this season is mole-gray combined 


with chartreuse or almond green. 


Cordially yours, 


Teg ie 
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EDGAR 


USIC everywhere! Rarely a picture without, 
at least, its score—and most of them with 
song numbers. 

“The Cat and the Fiddle” is in the making, 
with Jeanette MacDonald and Ramon Novarro. “The 
Merry Widow” and “The Prisoner of Zenda” are in 
preparation. Universal has been promising “Blossom 

ime.” 

“Bitter Sweet” is a recent release. ‘“Footlight 
Parade” has been a box-office hit. . . . Everybody’s 
doin’ it now. 

Off-the-screen melodies, captured on the records, 
have come in, too, for greater popularity. Let’s 
take a look at some. 


oo again we find Ray 
Noble and his orchestra 
heading the list for the month. 
I know that when you hear this "Three Wishes""—fox trot—played by 
Ray Noble and his orchestra. (Victor) 


record you'll agree with me. 
“Three Wishes” is the title, and 
it’s from the picture, “The 
Good Companions.” Noble’s rec- 
ords are always good, and this 
one seems to be just a little bit 
better than usual. This is played 
in a fairly slow tempo, and 
besides being agreeable to listen 
to, it is also excellent for 


dancing. I’m sure you'll like the 
vocal work, too. 
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BIGGEST HITS OF THE MONTH 


“Shadows on the Swanee,'’’ vocal—sung 
by Ethel Waters. 


"Ah, But Is It Love,’ fox trot—played 
by Paul Whiteman and his orchestra. 


"Charlie's Home," 
Bert Lown and his orchestra. 


fox trot—played by 


Seven of Hollywood's most 
beautiful girls, as they appear 
in Lilian Harvey's new musical 
picture, My Weakness," pro- 
duced for Fox by ‘Buddy" 
De Sylva, master of musical 
comedy and writer of in- 
numerable song hits. 


The other side is also by Ray Noble, and is taken 
from the same film. ‘‘Let Me Give My Happiness to 
You” is the title of this one. I think that you will 
find it just as enjoyable as the other side. Here’s 
hoping that we hear a lot more from Ray Noble and 
his orchestra. (This is Victor record No. 2437-B.) 


“QHADOWS ON THE SWANEEX” is the name of the 

next one. This time it’s a vocal record. Ethel 
Waters, the star of New York’s Cotton Club is our 
artist, and if you’ve ever heard Ethel sing, I know 
that you won’t want to miss this one. This is real 
torch singing, what I mean! “Don’t Blame Me’ is 
the tune on the other side, also 
by Miss Waters. All I can say 
of this is that it goes to make 
two good numbers on one record. 
(This is Brunswick record No. 
6617.) 


pavL WHITEMAN, the King 
of Jazz, seems to be next in 
line. This time we hear Maestro 
Whiteman playing a tune from 
the picture, ‘‘Moonlight and 
Pretzels.” “Ah, But Is It Love?” 
is the title, a slow dreamy tune. 
Paul has it all dressed up in a 
tricky arrangement, and I think 
it will go over. Jack Fulton 
(Please turn to page 71) 


( Brunswick) 


(Victor) 


(Blue Bird) 
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HANDS 


IN HOLLYWOOD 


HORT nails appear longer if bright polish is 
carried over on to the white part. 
Wide nails appear narrower if a little space 
is left free of polish on each side of the nail. 

Polish protects the nails from stain and nicks or 
cracks. 

For an interesting effect carry the polish down over 
the tips of the nails. 

These are Hollywood’s latest style notes on nails. 
For Hollywood knows that one hand is as good as an- 
other in a long shot. It’s the close-ups that count. 
Every little detail shows on a short shot of the movie 
heroine gazing at her brand new engagement ring. 
Was it her soft smooth hands, beautifully cared for 
and manicured that put the ring there? 

We wouldn’t say for certain—and yet there are 
hands that just aren’t engagement-ring conscious. 
They look as if they wouldn’t know what to do with 
one. 

It doesn’t matter what type of hands you have. 
All they need is the right sort of care to put them in 
the beautiful class. Perhaps you have hands like 
Joan Crawford’s—interesting hands with long slender 
fingers that make you think of danger ahead. If you 
do, you'll use an original cut such as Joan uses with a 
squared off tip. Bright polishes, particularly the 
orangey red ones, will suit you best for most occasions. 


Dorothy Jordan's hands are slender and 
sensitive—the artistic type. She uses an oval 
or slightly pointed cut. 


Or maybe you have little hands like Janet Gaynor’s, 
delicate, gentle, ingratiating. You’ll use a conserva- 
tive cut and wear rose polish most of the time. 

If your hands are small but wide, though the 
fingers are slender, you have hands like Dolores Del 
Rio—strong hands, but artistic, too, and perhaps a 
bit temperamental. You'll use all the bright polishes 
and cut the nails to suit your particular fancy at the 
moment. 

Leila Hyams has hands of medium size with short 
fingernails, hands that show strength and ability and 
good judgment. For this type it is often best to carry 
the polish down onto the nail edges, leaving them a 
bit longer than the average. 

The slender sensitive hands of Dorothy Jordan show 
a rather retiring disposition. An oval cut is best 
and any color polish, (Please turn to page 73) 
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They must always be 
soft and lovely whether 
they are built on broad 
lines or slim, long lines 


or short 


By ANN BOYD 


Janet Gaynor has small, delicate hands. She 
cuts them conservatively and generally uses 
rose-color polish. 


Wide hands with narrow fingers, like those 
of Dolores Del Rio, are temperamental hands. 
Dolores usually wears bright polish. 


M2 Lye Saneus : — 
Leila Hyams has hands of medium size with short fingernails. For this 
type, bright polish should be carried over the white part of the nail. 
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The Anemia Mystery 
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It may be the beginning of one of Nature’s 
mysteries which can be solved only by the 
painstaking investigation of a physician. 


WIS Mowcsoncey LK 
ope without apparent reason, someone 
you care for—young or old—complains of 
feeling tired or exhausted and begins to lose 
color, becoming paler and weaker as the days 
go by, you may have good cause to suspect 
some form of anemia. 


The anemic person lacks good red blood. 


Sometimes anemia is a symptom of a con- 
dition which is unknown or neglected by 
the sufferer and which may be either slight 
or serious. A frequent, though small, loss 
of blood, a wasting disease, or infections in 
the body may produce anemia. If, how- 
ever, the cause is diligently searched for— 
and can be removed or corrected — the 
anemia will usually disappear under 
proper treatment. 


Anemia may also be caused by a lack in 
the diet of certain food elements neces- 
sary for normal blood formation — espe- 
cially when there are associated functional 
defects (often symptomless) of the stomach 
and intestines. A correct diet alone some- 
times conquers such anemia. But proper 
treatment with an appropriate quantity 
and quality of iron is often of fundamental 


METROPOLITAN L 
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IFE INSURA 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT wa) 


importance in producing a sufficient amount of 
blood coloring matter. 


People may also become anemic because they 
are unable to utilize from an adequate diet the 
food material necessary to make red corpuscles. 
This may be dependent upon a deficiency in 
the function of the digestive organs. The most 
common type of such anemia is called 
by doctors Pernicious Anemia. Until re- 
cently it was always fatal. In 1926, how- 
ever, an incredibly simple remedy was 
found—liver. 


Pernicious Anemia can now be kept un- 
der control by the regular use of liver or 
an effective substitute PROVIDED A 
PROPER AMOUNT IS PRESCRIBED FROM 
TIME TO TIME FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL 
CASE. But—liver or potent substitutes 
are not a panacea for all forms of anemia. 
Although they save lives in cases of per- 
nicious and allied anemia, they are fre- 
quently ineffective in treating the ordinary 
forms of the condition. 


If there is an anemia mystery in your 
family, don’t guess about it. Ask your 
doctor to find the solution. 


NCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y.: 


1933 M.L.!. Co. 
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They are thoroughly practical, but 
highly ornamental—these checked 
curtains with wood ball fringe trim- 
ming from the perfectly equipped 
kitchen in Lilian Harvey's bungalow 
in Movietone City. 


HOLLYWOOD 


LTRA modern curtains for the ultra modern 

home—quaint old-fashioned curtains for the 

Colonial type of room, chintz curtains, velvet 

curtains, silk curtains, cotton curtains, to give 
new life and charm to your home for the coming sea- 
son. Let’s first go to Hollywood for inspiration. 

The gleaming white, ruffle trimmed, dotted swiss 
curtains you will find in Richard Arlen’s thoroughly 
livable Colonial living room. Figured glazed chintz, 
also ruffle trimmed, is used for the side drapes, and 
the window-seat cushion below them is covered with 
plain dark glazed chintz. 

You couldn’t find a better example of the severely 
simple draw curtains than in Sally Hilers’ dining 
room and if you’re looking for the latest thing in 
kitchen curtains go to Lilian Harvey’s bungelow in 
Movietone City. They are made of yellow and white 
checked gingham and trimmed with red wood ball 
fringe. Experts made these curtains from designs of 
distinguished interior decorators. They have that 
professional style and finish that were once the despair 
of the woman who wanted to make her own curtains 
at home. But now, thanks to greatly improved and 
reasonably priced curtain fixtures, window drapery 
of this sort can be made by any woman who knows 
how to use a needle and thread. 

Every season there are new styles in curtains. Even 
when they are frankly quaint and old-fashioned they 
have an up-to-date, fresh look about them. And while 
most of us have to get along with the same furniture 
and floor covering for a number of years, fabrics and 
fixtures are so reasonably priced nowadays that we 
can afford to have new curtains every year. There is 
no simpler way of keeping your rooms looking fresh 
and up-to-date. 

The materials needed are available at reasonable 
prices in dry goods and department stores, and you 
can obtain diagram patterns and working directions 
from Our New Method Circulars, especially prepared 
for readers of Tower Magazines. 


Please turn to page 94 for information about this 


month's circulars. 
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WINDOWS 


You can reproduce them for your 
own home with the aid of our 
New Method Circulars 


Tie-back drapes of glazed chintz and dotted swiss window curtains 
from Richard Arlen’s living room. 


Draw curtains of heavy material from Sally Eilers’ dining room in 
Beverly Hills, California. 
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You'll just 


have time to make 
some of these lovely 
gifts..then Christmas 


will be here! 


New diagram patterns suggest 
gifts you can sew... and now’s 
the time to start 


You know how welcome hand-made gifts always are... 
gifts that show real thought. 


There are all sorts of lovely things which you can sew if 
you choose from the wide selection of diagram patterns 
offered by Tower Magazines. This new diagram method 
gives you six or more different diagram patterns in each 
r5-cent circular... and makes sewing so easy. There is, 
for instance, an adorable patchwork quilt . . . charming 
foreign linen . . . things for children . . . lingerie . 
and what woman ever had enough pot holders and tea 
towels! 


Frances Cowles, Tower Magazines, Inc., 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| WHICH ONES DO YOU WANT? | 


Patchwork Up to Date 


Poke bonnet quilt . . . star and 
circle quilt . . . Tree of Life quilt 
... Star Pattern quilt . . . designs 


for cushion covers ... three fa- 
mous old applique designs .. . 
directions for padding, lining and 
quilting old fashion quilts. (Au 
set.) 

Things You Can Make for Babies 
Robe . . . coat and hat set... 
dainty bassinet . . . window drap- 
eries and crib hangings . .. rag 
doll and cloth dog. (Fe set 

Christmas Gifts 
Book cover... tobacco pouch... 
pajama bag... silk shorts... 
gingham apron and bag .. . 
patchwork table doilies. (No set) 

New Knitting and Crocheting 


Collar and cuff sets .. . matching 


gilet . . . sweater blouses . . . new 
Turkish fez and four other smart 
hats and caps .. . collar and 


matching handbag. (Jy set) 
Party Prizes 
Coasters for glasses and pitcher 
. sewing kit... yarn bag... 
darning kit . . . cellophane hand- 
bag and cigarette case . . . cro- 
cheted dressing jacket. (Ja set) 
Presents for Young Boys and Girls 


Five smart garments for the doll’s 


wardrobe ... rag doll . . . calico 
duck ... jelly bean bag .. . toy 
furniture . . . dolf's play suit. 
(De set) 


Peasant Needlework 
Italian drawn work table cloth and 
napkins . . . Mexican table linen 
designs . . . Czecho-Slovakian table 
doilies . . . the famous French 
Assisi chicken in cross-stitch . . . 
Russian embroidery . . . embroid- 
ery, crochet and drawn work 
stitches. (Se set) 

Accessories for the School Wardrobe 


Boy's three-piece outfit . . . scarf 
and cap... athletic suit .. . 
school bag . . . girl's three-piece 
outfit ... play apron .. . hankies. 
(Au 151) 


Magic From Your Remnant Box 
Petal rug made from bits of old 


and new material . . . square and 
round cushions . . . piece-work 
spread . . . applique designs of 


flowers and animals. (Ju set 31) 
For the Kitchen 
Tea towels . - . pot holders .. . 


ice box bags . . . smart work 
aprons . . . stencil designs for 
food containers . . . special cover 
for ironing board . . . cretonne 


bag for string, scissors and tools. 
(Oc set) 
New Lingerie 

Smartly tailored combination suit 
. . . wrap-around petticoat... 
form-fitting slip . . . diagonal and 
straight bandeaux . . . negligee 
jacket » . . shorts . . . broad- 
shouldered nightgown. (Ap _ set) 


Please send me the sewing circulars | have checked above. | am enclosing 15 cents for each one | want. 
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with a tan or yellowish undertone; and 


Medicis The MA KE-UP BOX 


lcant 
believe it! 


Do you still believe that, to be effec- 
tive, a laxative must be hard to take— 
and harsh in action? Millions will tell 
you that you're wrong! 


Bitter, violent purgatives are so un- 
necessary nowadays! Messy “leaking” 
oils are a needless bother, too! 


Taking a laxative can be just as 
pleasant as eating a delicious bit of 
chocolate. That’s the Ex-Lax way. 
Why, you don’t taste the faintest hint 
of medication! 


Yet Ex-Lax is as effective as the 
most bitter purgative you ever took. 
Ex-Lax is so gentle —it never causes 
stomach pains. It works over-night, 
without over-action. It’s everything a 
perfect laxative ought to be! 


Beware of Imitations! 


Like all great successes, Ex-Lax is 
widely imitated. So insist on genuine 
Ex-Lax. At all druggists, 10c and 25c. 


Or if you would like a free sample, 
write to Ex-Lax, Inc., Dept. B 113, 
P. O. Box 170, Times Plaza Station, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. R 


orn 


When Nature forgets— 
remember Ex-Lax! 


iE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


of Mec ste 
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Atomizers for everyone. 


F you adore trick little cases as we 

do, you’ll rush right down to get an 
edition of the new mascara stick we 
saw the other day. It looks just like a 
lipstick and works 
like one. But once you 
pull off the top of the 
case there’s your mas- 
cara, all ready, and 
equipped with a little 
brush. It’s water- 
proof and it doesn’t 
make your lashes 


brittle. Then, too, it 
comes in the most 
popular shades. If 


you get that you'll 
want the little red 
compact of matching 
design we show with 


A new compact 
and a mascara 


it. The compact is red lipstick. 
with silver initials and 
the mascara stick is black. A loose 


powder arrangement that works like a 
charm and several attractive shades of 
rouge are just two of the recommenda- 
tions. It’s square and small enough to 
go into the tiniest of dress-up purses. 


ERE’S a new foundation cream 

that’s a joy to your face and to 
your audience. It’s light, transparent, 
fluffy. It can’t clog the pores and it 
can and will give the skin a smooth vel- 
vety finish. It makes your rouge spread 
evenly and keeps your powder in its 
place. It never comes back at you 


A foundation cream to suit every skin. 


with a moist shine. There are three 
shades, white for a skin with a great 
deal of natural color; rachel for skins 


natural for pinkish skins. It’s a com- 
panion piece to the same company’s 
astringent cream which is mixed with 
skin tonie for another type of founda- 
tion cream. 


O true woman would be without 

her perfume. But perfume daubed 
on a dress or handkerchief loses its 
subtlety. It should be sprayed on the 
skin or hair, delicately and with re- 
straint. And there’s nothing better 
than a good atomizer to help you do 
just that. Atomizers have grown into 
beautiful gadgets of lovely crystal and 
colored glass and you no longer have 
to pay a frightening price for them. 
Now they are an asset to your dressing 
table at any price. One famous atom- 
izer company is showing designs of the 
most up-to-date sort—Empire and 
‘Louis XVI among its period designs 
as well as the little bridge-prize atom- 
izer decorated with spades, diamonds. 
They also have a most inexpensive little 
square based atomizer shown here that 
comes in several colors. 


yes packs are not new. Holly- 
wood actresses and leading beauty 
salons have been using yeast for the 
skin for several years. But until now 
~no one was able to capture it for a 
cream, all ready and prepared for you. 
The new yeast complexion cream is 
suggested as a blackhead solvent and 
wrinkle eradicator. It can be used as 
a powder base, too. 


A newly designed hairbrush. 


F some one would find us a new 

brush, we said the other day, we’d 
brush our hair more often. And that 
very same day one came to our desk. 
It’s a grand brush, specially designed 
to make it unnecessary to divide off 
your hair in sections when you brush 
it. That’s accomplished by little hills 
and valleys in the bristle construction. 
By the way, the bristles are strong 
enough, and there’s space between them 
so that it will wash easily. It comes in 
several different finishes with black, 
gray or white bristles as you please. 


For further information on the ar- 
ticles described here as well as other 
new beauty aids send a stamped self- 
addressed envelope to Beauty Editor, 
The Make-Up Box, care of Tower Mag- 
azines, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
INES NE 
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Ted Cook’s 
Cook-Coos 


(Continued from page 31) 


was divorcing her husband because he 
was a pain in the neck. 


E don’t know whether they’ll ap- 

peal to you or not, but we would 
like to call attention to some Holly- 
wood figures. There’s nothing quite 
takes the place of an appealing figure, 
eh, Abner? 

From time to time we pick up statis- 
ties, which we place in an old hat and 
then, when we’ve nothing better to do, 
we read the statistics out loud to the 
children. They have a good time mak- 
ing pie charts, and pin maps and zig- 
zags out of the figures we accumulate. 
It is excellent training, too—because 
some day one of the little coots might 
want to be an Investment Counselor or 
something. 

' Now here is a statistic that might 
interest you: 


A kiss on the neck is now barred in 
forty-seven states. 

Well, well, well! 

That is, of course, a motion picture 
of a kiss on the neck. 

And here we are, after all these 
years, and didn’t realize that a kiss on 
the neck was out of place. 

It’s a small world after all, eh, Jake? 


IN;OM listen to these figures. Auto- 
graph dealers pay for signatures 
of Hollywood’s darlings at the follow- 
ing current rates: 


WEY" WES 65 Deo Bee eee 0.0 
(Don't cheer, boys—remember she 
may some day be somebody’s mother.) 
Gretam GanbOse aes fios. 3 oss: $25.00 
Uncidentally, we understand that 
there are only six or seven authentic 
Garbo signatures in existence.) 
Marlene Dietrich............. $22.00 


WiallaceeBeeryen esis. co. ss 17.50 
Nonmeamisheaner=..o2..5 0202.5. 17.50 
Charles Laughton............ 17.00 
Jonny Barrymore. = 6. 2..0..... 17.00 
Herbert, vWarshall..-..:...... 16.00 
iBrednicheWanch: ¢ 82... 2 Se 16.00 
IBINOEOLOSDY Ayes ce. oie ne a ss 15.00 
Maric eMressler. ..¢ sho... e ee bss 15.00 
PANCEAG AY NON tes sc. be 15.00 
Marx Brothers (each)....... 10.00 


(All the Marz Brothers, on the same 
sheet, have brought as high as $50.) 


Constance Bennett........... 10.00 
Hetepameichardits, s2 1.0 208 10.00 
Syilvicmordneyi <5. -.5--.... .. 10.00 
lao diovan bose cee: 10.00 


Pek $7.50 you can buy a Gary Cooper, 
Charlie Ruggles, George Arliss, 
Lionel Barrymore, Miriam Hopkins or 
a Claudette Colbert. 

The $5 bracket includes Cagney, 
Tashman, Crawford, Hepburn, Lom- 
bard and, what a bargain! . genu- 
ine old Charlie Chaplins. 

Tom Mix, Menjou, Mary Pickford, 
Oakie, La Rue and Adrienne Ames fre- 
quently go for $2.50. 

Understand, we don’t mean that 
these people sell their autographs. We 
mean that the autograph pests, who 
run baying in pursuit of the actors, do 
a lively exchange business at the above 
rates. sho PUNSaneny We can’t tell 
you, mister. robably the same 
who used to buy BEp Les ORs 


IT’S 


CHANGE TO 


FELS~NAPTHA 
-IT GETS ALL 
THE DIRT OUT 


F you’ve ever seen white clothes 

grow duller and duller from wash- 
ing, you've probably wondered — 
“What can be wrong?” 

The answer often is—“left-over dirt.” 
Little flecks of dirt that didn’t come 
out in the wash. You never suspect 
theyre hiding in your clothes—until 
your things begin to turn gray. 

But change to Fels-Naptha Soap— 
and there isn’t a chance of “left-over 
dirt.” For Fels-Naptha brings you more 
dirt-loosening energy—the brisk extra 
help of two safe cleaners — good golden 
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Coft-over DIRT 


THAT MAKES CLOTHES GRAY 


soap and lots of grease-dissolvingnaptha. 
Working together, these two helpers 
get out every last bit of dirt. Your 
things come from the line gloriously 
white. And no hard rubbing needed. 
Use it your way!—Fels-Naptha 
does a grand job in tub or machine — 
in hot, lukewarm or cool water— 
whether you soak or boil your clothes. 
Fels-Naptha is gentle to hands. 


Today, get Fels-Naptha Soap at your 
grocers and discover its extra help. 
Your washdays will be easier! And 
there’ll be no more “left-over dirt” 
lurking in your clothes. 


© 1933, FELS 2 CO. 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, va. T.M. 11-33 
Some women, I understand, find it a bit easier to chip 
Fels-Naptha into tub or machine by using one of your 
handy chippers instead of just an ordinary kitchen knife. 
Id like to try the chipper, so I enclose 3¢ in stamps 
to help cover postage. Send the sample bar, too. 


Name 
Street 


Gity 


State 
(Please print name and address completely) 
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If you want a baby’s 
smooth clear skin, use 


the baby’s own pure soap 


Just because you’re grown-up, chere’s 
no reason for forgetting the first beauty 
lesson you eyer had. 

When you were a baby, your sensitive 


baby skin was tenderly cared for. Your 


doctor chose your soap then. He insisted 
on a pure soap—and your complexion 
was lovely! 

Think for a moment why doctors say: 
“No perfumed or medicated or colored 
soaps for a baby’s skin. Use Pure Ivory 
Soap.”’ : 

It’s because a baby’s skin is so sensi- 
tive. But isn’t your skin sensitive too? 
Why then should you be satisfied with 
a soap less pure than Ivory? 

Don’t waste another day .. . Cleanse 
your face gently with pure Ivory tonight. 
And slip into an Ivory bath... And 
when you come out—notice how baby- 
smooth your shin feels. That’s because 
Ivory is so pure. No color in Ivory. No 
strong perfume. Nothing to irritate your 
skin or dry out delicate skin lubricants. 

So take a hint for beauty from a baby 
—use Ivory to keep your skin young and 
fine and smooth. 


ivory 


Soap 


99 *4/100°/o pure + it floats 


Reviewing the 
Newsreel Stars 


(Continued from page 45) 


Raymond Hatton has a snug nest on 
the mainland where Fanny, his mar- 
quise, serves dinners that make gour- 
mets swoon. (Head swooner, moi). 
Wonderful fishing (trout). 


AE WEST lunched with Dave 
Hutton, Aimee McPherson’s big 
boy. Dave sought to interest Mae in 
a scenario of his, said to be a story 
about a certain evangelist. 
Mae as an evangelist .. . Hallelujah! 
I’m hitting the trail. 


ND Pola Negri is coming back. 
Hallelujah! She’s appearing in a 
French film as La Savelli, a dancing, 
singing Italian siren of the Second 
Empire. She'll go to Hollywood after 
her New York stage appearance in “A 
Trip to Pressburg.” i 
A favorite of dead kings on the 
screen and of live writers off, Pola 
ought to get along. There’s no one as 
colorful. I hope to do her life story 
again. I’ve done it three times and it’s 
always different. 

There’s a report, probably false, that 
she’s barred from Germany because 
she’s Jewish. When I was in Berlin, 
before Pola came to America, I heard 
plenty of stories. They called her a 
tiger cat and declared they would drive 
her out of the city. 


WO years ago in THE NEw Movie 

I told of Rex Ingram embracing the 
Mohammedan faith in a ceremony per- 
formed by the ex-Sultan of Turkey, 
caliph of all Islam. Recently metro- 
politan papers blared the news in head- 
lines. Moral: editors should read THE 
New Movie. 

Writing from the Ingram villa in 
Nice, Alice Terry-Ingram tells me that 
Rex wears a beard, babooshes, a tur- 
ban, and speaks Arabic fluently. He 
can explain the Koran better than any 
born Moslem, Alice adds. 

I can testify to that. Although I 
have friends among the Arabs and have 
visited certain mosques open to non- 
believers, I never realized the beauty 
of the Mohammedan tenets before. 

“They ask how I feel about Rex’s 
privilege of having a harem,” writes 
Alice. “Well, he’s limited to four, and 
I haven’t noted any limitations among 
gentlemen of other religions!” 

A Mohammedan today seldom has 
more than one wife. “We couldn’t af- 
ford any more,” laughed my friend, El 
Beji. 

Wy BAS humorously as always, 

Alice says: “I have been here 
alone in Nice for a month as—what- 
ever-his-name-is-in-Arabic—has been 
in Paris and just got back today. I 
was left here to guard his precious an- 
tiques. Can you see me sitting in a 
fifteenth-century chair all day long, 
staring at the statues and old prints? 
Well, I can say there was one consola- 
tion: I was the youngest thing in the 
room! Rex telephoned every night 
from Paris to assure himself I was at 
home (in spite of his Faith). 

“When you come over here you can 
expect to see ME with hardly any 
clothes on doing the danse Arabe 
around the drawing-room while the 
servants play flutes and tap on hollow 
boards.” 

I’m catching the next boat. 
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Hands 4 , 
(Continued from page 64) WL 
But choice of a cut or polish is not ry 
enough. Nails must be well manicured ° 
and hands well cared for before they 
are beautiful. Never wash your hands 
in hot water—always in lukewarm 
water with mild soap. Rinse them in 99 


cold water and follow with an appli- OVECL 


eation of hand lotion or cream. Use 
it on any and every occasion, particu- 
larly after your hands have been ex- 
posed to water. 

If they are roughened and reddened 
apply a good rich cream each night and 
further protect them by wearing white 
fabric gloves to bed. For thin scrawny 
hands the best treatment is to massage 
them with cream using the same mo- 
tions as you would when fitting on 
a glove. A mild bleaching lotion will 
fade out freckles and tan. Use a non- 
perspirant on the palms at intervals 
of a week or so if you are troubled with 
excessive perspiration and wash your 
hands often, dousing them in ice cold 
water. i 

When you start your manicure, be 
sure to have all your tools at hand. 
File your nails before soaking them 
and file always in one direction, from 
the edge of the nail to the center. You 
ean add a drop or two of cuticle re- 
mover to the soapy water you use for 
soaking. Use nicotine remover or 
lemon juice for removing stains. 

Don’t cut the cuticle unless you are 
expert since this often leads to bad 
hangnails. Be sure to clean off all par- 
ticles and all oil before applying the 
liquid polish with downward strokes 
of the brush from the halfmoon at the 
base of the nail. Use three strokes, 
one in the center and one at each side. 

If your fingernails incline to brittle- 
ness, use cuticle oil or cream on the 
nails before applying the polish, but y 
be sure to wipe it off. Dip your nails ee 
in it each night. 


For a high gloss use two coats, a LV}. /Nothon Y hor 
Slade Bet ude a bright coat on Ug ees UALS 
top. or a dull gloss, dip the nails in 
water after the liquid polish has dried mild Lalonotive low 
and then buff. Buffing increases the owve , 


smoothness of the nail surface if it 
is done before the moisture dries. 
You may want to have a professional 
manicure once in a while to brush up 
on your technique but manicure kits 
are so complete these days that any 
woman can give herself the most pro- 
fessional type of manicure at home. 


Bek skin is so unbelievably soft and 
fine. You wouldn’t dare let any but the 
mildest, gentlest soap touch it. So, when 
doctor says :“‘Olive oil in soap is best,” you 
choose your own precious Palmolive, with 
its secret blend of olive and palm oils. 

It is these gentle oils that make Palmolive 
soothing, kind. Yet it cleanses thoroughly. 
It is pure. It is safe. There’s no artificial 
coloring, no strong perfume, no harsh alkali 
in this natural, wholesome beauty soap. 
Palmolive’s mild lather penetrates the pores, 
freeing them of accumulations easily .. . 
leaving skin soft, smooth, gloriously clear 
and fresh. Truly, Palmolive is the soap of youth. 

Buy three cakes, today. Tonight, start this 
2-minute treatment for baby and yourself, 
both. Massage a rich lather of Palmolive 


Write to Ann Boyd, care of NEW 
Movir MAGAZINE if you have any 
beauty problems. Send a stamped self- 
addressed envelope, also, for your copy 
of the November Make-Up Box which 
includes more information about hands 
as well as news on new beauty prod- 
ucts and methods. 


HELP YOURSELF Tes sab becom. 


There's no one but yourself you can de- the exact amount 


pend on to make the most of your ap- of olive oilpercake AW A and warm water into those tiny pores. Rinse 
pearance. So help yourself to know just Be ges wee with warm water, then with cold. Do that 
what you need to do by securing a copy ing of Palmolive. 4 7 tegularly and you'll find there can be two 


4 


‘ W schoolgirl complexions in your home. 


PALMOLIVE 


the soap of Youth 
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Za 
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of our New Beauty Chart. Send your 
request with a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Ann Boyd, care of New 
Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


WE 00 OUR PART 


Now Mays Lips 
ay KiSS ME” 


GOOD NIGHT-!'LL 
CALL YOU UP... 


THOUGHT 
v 


WHY 
DOESN'T HE 
TAKE ME IN 
HIS ARMS AND 
GIVE MEA 
LONG KISS 2 


IM SO DISCOURAGED- 
JACK HAS NEVER EVEN 
TRIED TO REALLY 

KISS ME... 


LISTEN—TRY N\ ©. 
THE LIP MAKE-up LS 
OF THE MOVIE ( 
STARS -THE 
WONDERFUL NEW 


KISSPROOF 


> 
' YOUR LIPS DRAW ME 
LIKE A MAGNET — 
1 CANT SEEM TO 
RESIST THEM... 


DONT TRY- 
THE LIPSTICK 
ON THEM 1S 
CALLED 


KISSPROOF/! E 


Try the Stage and Movie Lipstick 


If you admire the appealing “kissable- 
ness” of the lips of the movie stars and 
the girls in the Broadway shows, just try 
their lip make-up yourself—the new 
KISSPROOF' Indelible Lipstick, Special 
Theatrical Color...This lipstick discovery 
is so wonderful it has been placed by the 
make-up experts in the dressing-rooms of 
both Hollywood Studios and New York 
Theatres! The stars could certainly pay 
anything—yet yow can have exactly the 
same smooth, alluring KISSPROOF they 
use for a few cents! Have the thrilling 
new “lip appeal” it will give you tonight. 
You can get KISSPROOF LIPSTICK in 
all shades, including the Special Theatri- 
cal Color, at all toilet goods counters and 
at the 10c stores, 


‘Kissproof 
Sndelibde WPSTICK 
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Little Girl, 


Don't Cry 


(Continued from page 25) 


his face, that he first noticed Sally’s 
love for flowers. It was unlike the love 
one sees in an average child. I can re- 
member liking to chew on rose leaves 
and stand for hours sniffing at sweet 
peas and honeysuckles when I was a 
tot—but I never had a feverish love for 
flowers of all kinds, as Sally did. 

“We were out in the country,’ Mr. 
Hilers said, “when she saw a daisy 
patch. Instead of gaping at it or try- 
ing to pluck a few of them, Sally ran 
into the patch and flung herself head- 
long in the midst of them. She began 
caressing them and talking to them in 
her baby way as if they could under- 
stand her. Her mother and I were 
startled.” 

Mr. Hilers ran for his camera and 
made three pictures of Sally among the 
daisies. And when he got home he 
slipped up to his room away from the 
rest of the household and poured out 
his love for his daughter in a new 
poem. He wrote it as if Sally were 
viewing the photographs years later: 


As I look upon the pictures 
Father made long years ago 

Of a baby in the daisies, 
Each expression stirs me so 

That I’m moved to write about them 
In a verse or two or three, 

’Cause the pictures of the baby 
Are the ones he made of me. 

The first one shows a little maiden 
Without worldly care or strife, 

Growing up just like the daisies, 
Quite contented with her life. 

The next one has a sweet expression, 
As if deeply rapt in thought 

Of a flower in this collection 
That can tell what she cannot. 

The next one has a look of wonder— 
As if the daisy she has sought 

Can by leaves of certain number 
Say, he loves—he loves me not. 


The whole key to Sally’s life is con- 
tained in the two sentences ponned by 
her father—growing up like the daisies, 
free, unhindered, kept from worldly 
care and strife, and contented. 

The pity of it was that they did not 
recognize the fact that Sally would 
have to grow up; that the world did not 
feel as protective toward her as they 
did. They went on standing as buffers 
between her and the slightest unpleas- 
antness until she had an ides that 
heaven must be on earth itself; for 
nothing ever marred her perfect days. 


NV I saw Sally not long ago I 
faced a girl of twenty-three who 
had encountered something new in her 
life—a terrific hurt which was beyond 
her parents’ ability to smooth over. 
She was not so much bewildered as 
shocked that such thing's could be. 
Now, you and I have had, through 
contact with experience, most of our 
sensitiveness pushed from the surface 
to a deep recess where we can guard 
it. But Sally was brought up differ- 
ently. She was so carefully nurtured 
against real life that she believed no 
one would want to hurt her—and she 
walked with her sensitive nature com- 
pletely exposed. What is so surpris- 
ing is that more shocks did not touch 
on the delicate rawness of her nature. 
All that I can say is that the fates 
have treated her more kindly because 
they realized it was not her fault, but 
her parents’ fault, that she was so 


completely exposed to emotional pain. 
After all, when parents place a child 
on a pedestal as beyond all wrong or 
evil, it is inviting disaster, isn’t it? 
Even today, when Sally is a woman 
who has been married and separated 
and is a high-salaried star, her parents 
think: “Our Sally is perfect. We 
would lay down our lives for her. We 
want nothing to hurt her.” 


I DON’T wish her any hard luck but 
I do believe that a few hard knocks 
wouldn’t do her any harm. The best of 
us have passed through fire, learning to 
forget ourselves and think of the other 
fellow, and I think it would be a good 
thing for Sally, too. 

If she had been less protected, less 
guarded against the harsh truths of 
life in the tight love ring constructed 
by her family, she would have been less 
sensitive to the hurts that the rest of 
us have learned to ignore. 

Don’t pay any attention to me, 
though. I’m just as mushy at heart 
about Sally as her father and mother 
are. When I saw her tired face and 
the weary sort of smile that wouldn’t 
stay on for long, I wanted to ery. For 
the Sally I remembered was a gay, 
fun-loving, trusting person. ‘There 
didn’t seem much trust left in her face 
when I saw her recently. She was rest- 
less and nervous. One minute she was 
saying one thing, disclaiming all inter- 
est in her husband, Hoot Gibson, and 
the next minute she was listening as 
if with her heart in her eyes to a story 
about him and a little Hollywood 
actress. 

“Oh, about that,” she tried to say 
indifferently. “I know about that. He 
wrote me he was fond of her.” 

I couldn’t bear it, Sally trying to be 
brittle about something that meant 
more to her than it would to the aver- 
age Hollywood star—the breaking up 
of her great romance, her marriage. I 
said, “Oh, I think it’s just publicity. 
It looks like publicity to me.” 

Someone close to her said: “She’s 
terribly unhappy. She so wanted her 
marriage to be a-success. Sally’s not 
the kind of girl that can flit from ro- 
mance to romance. She’s_ steadfast. 
She was brought up in the shadow of a 
steadfast love and she patterned her 
own after it. She wanted her marriage 
to be the most marvelous in the world.” 


SHE was so tired that her parents 
were worried about her. When I 
saw them with her, their love envelop- 
ing her against everything, I thought, 
“Tsn’t it a little their fault that Sally’s 
marriage wasn’t a success?” Not that 
I believed they had interfered in the 
slightest. They did their interfering 
years ago when they brought Sally up 
to believe that the world centered 
around her opinions and her ideals and 
her ambitions and her wishes. 


ALLY’S resistance to having her 

opinions subordinated to 
must have baffled her husband, unless, 
of course, he stopped to analyze it and 
realized that it was Sally’s upbringing 
that was back of it. Her sensitiveness 
to hurt, her quick recoil from a_harsh 
word or gesture must have made him 
feel like a beast many times. For, 
where another girl accepts outbursts of 
temper or an insistence on the other’s 
part to having his way, as part of the 
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Hoot’s 


Little Girl, Don't 
Cry 


other person’s privileges, Sally couldn’t 
understand. No one at home had ever 
spoken harshly to her. No one at home 
had ever become angry or insisted on 
having his or her way when Sally 
wanted to do something her way. 

She said, as if that explained it: 
“Hoot is eighteen years older than I 
am, and, naturally, there was a differ- 
ence of opinion.” 

Naturally! But not so much because 
of age. Hoot, true, is more settled. He 
feels that he has had a lot of learning 
and a lot of travel and that many of 
his ambitions have been satisfied. 
While Sally feels that she must run 
around. (She felt that way, that is, 
until she returned from Europe.) She 
has an insatiable thirst for knowledge 
and travel. She wants to do a lot of 
things with which he is not in accord. 


HEN, when the differences became 

frequent, Sally was dreadfully hurt. 
Her horizon had never before held 
sadness. Only love had been there. 
Suddenly it all seemed swept away and 
storms of terrible emotion played 
there. She couldn’t get them clear. 
She couldn’t stay and face them. She 
didn’t understand, this girl who had 
been brought up to a peaceful and 
protecting love. So she did what many 
of us long to do but don’t—she ran 
away. 

She ran away from her hurts—but 
you can’t do that. What’s inside of you 
can’t be thrown off by a change of en- 
vironment. 

It goes wherever you go. And some- 
times it will subside, though more 
often than not it remains as fresh and 
painful as ever. 


\ X J HEN Sally got back from Europe 

I knew from her face that the 
hurt was still there. She isn’t the sort 
who gets over things easily. Laughter 
and sorrow are both deep things for 
her. You and I can laugh or cry, and 
the storm is quickly over. But not for 
Sally. When I saw her she was try- 
ing to smile, but the tears weren’t far 
behind. 

Her mother said adoringly: “By 
using a little kindness, anyone can get 
lots out of Sally. If treated kindly, 
she will strain herself to be generous. 
She loves to be generous.” 

Everyone knows that little Lois, 
Hoot’s young daughter, adored Sally 
and was kind to her in numerous chil- 

dish ways. 

~ In Paris Sally saw the face of little 
Lois come up before her so often she 
couldn’t get the child out of her mind. 
Finally, though the time was limited, 
she went into a store and bought a 
gorgeous French doll as a gift for 
Lois. That did not seem quite enough. 
She looked around until she came 
across a little wooden toy doll so con- 
structed that it swims in water; and 
this she bought for Lois, too. The gifts 
were carried across the ocean in their 
frail boxes. Sally did not put them 
in her trunk. She wanted to keep 
them at hand so she could give them to 
Lois as soon as she got back to Holly- 
wood. 

When she was at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York Sally took no- 
tice of a maid who worked long and 
hard in her suite. One day, unable to 

(Please turn to page 76) 


How to escape 
many colds altogether 


WE 00 OUR PaRT 


New VICKS NOSE DROPS 
amazingly successful 


LREADY, millions of families have 

found the way to fewer colds, with 

this remarkable new preparation — 

Vicks Nose & Throat Drops—by the 
makers of Vicks VapoRub. 


At that first stuffy, sneezy irritation, 
use Vicks Nose Drops. Promptly, gently, 
they soothe irritated membranes. They 
help keep nasal passages clear. They 
help Nature fight off the cold that 


To PREVENT 
many colds 
VICKS 
NOSE DROPS 


threatens before it gets a grip on you. 

Especially designed for the nose and 
upper throat— where 3 out of 4 colds start 
—Vicks Nose Drops aid the functions 
provided by Nature to prevent and 
throw off colds. 

You'll find Vicks Nose Drops most 
convenient. Easy to use, any time, any 
place. Keepa bottle handy, at home orat 
work, and escape many colds altogether. 


-.-lo END a 
cold sooner 
VICKS 
VAPORUB 


Follow Vicks Plan 


For Better CONTROL of 


Millions now have fewer colds—milder 
colds—shorter colds by following Vicks 
Plan. In extensive clinical tests, Vicks 
Plan has reduced remarkably the num- 
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Colds 


ber and duration of colds—has cut the 
days sick because of colds more than 
half! Full details of Vicks Plan come 
in each Vicks package. 


An exquisite skin 
... free of CHAPPING 


Oe tals Italian Balm stands ready to 
guard your skin as nothing else will. The 
makers of this original skin softener uncon- 
ditionally guarantee it to prevent chapping, 
roughness and dryness— to overcome skin- 
ageing more quickly than anything you have 
ever used. 

Italian Balm is utterly different. Tests re- 
veal that 4 out of 5 women who tryit, continue 
using Italian Balm regularly thereafter. It is 
a truly scientific preparation, containing 16 
ingredients — the original formula of an in- 
ternationally famous, Italian skin specialist. 

Far less expensive, too. In fact, Campana’s 
Balm is so superior that it has outsold all 
other skin protectors for years in winter-loy- 
ing Canada — and outsells all others today, in 
thousands of cities in the United States. For 
sale everywhere in long-lasting 35c, 60c, and 
$1.00 bottles and in 25c tubes. 

CAMPANA SALES COMPANY, BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 
CAMPANA CORPORATION, TORONTO 


Campanas 


BALM 


THE ORIGINAL 
SKIN SOFTENER 


Now —also in 


tubes - 25¢ 


Little Girl, 


Don't Cry 


(Contingued from page 75) 


stop herself if she had wanted to, she 
summoned the maid to her side and 
pressed a twenty-dollar bill into her 
hand. 

“Take this,” Sally said quickly. “You 
have been very sweet to me and I ap- 
preciate it.” 

When the maid told her how badly 
needed the money was and how much 
good it would do her, Sally turned 
away to hide her tears. She cannot 
bear to hear anything sad. Isn’t it 
strange, though, that a girl whose own 
life has been so devoid of sorrow until 
recently, should have so sympathetic 
a heart? I believe that if I had been 
brought up as Sally was—(and I say 
this though I am as vain as the next 
person)—to believe that I was the 
greatest person in the world, sym- 
pathy would have dried to a speck in 
me. And I think this would be true 
of almost anyone else in the world ex- 
cept Sally. 


F Sally’s parents have been good to 

her, it is little compared to the 
many things she has done for them. 
When, not long ago, they sighed for 
a sight of New York, which_they had 
not seen in twelve years, Sally sent 
them on a visit to the East. Was the 
best too good for Peter and Paula 
Eilers? Not on your life! They had a 
costly suite in the Waldorf-Astoria. 
(Someone whispered that the bill was 
something like eight hundred dollars 
for four days—whispered, I said.) 
They shopped to their hearts’ content 
and Sally looked on and beamed and 
kissed them every possible chance she 
had. 

Just as quick as she is to resent un- 
kindness, that quick is Sally to appre- 
ciate a kindness. And as she will re- 
sent a person who has hurt her, as 
quickly will she make a friend of one 
who is good to her. She doesn’t care 
about social station or money or looks 
or influence. She has never used any- 
one for gain and her training is such 
that she probably never will. That is 
why, when Hazel Rogers, a girl un- 
important in Hollywood as far as po- 
sition and money count, was sweet and 
sympathetic to her, Sally immediately 
made her a friend. 

Their friendship was one of those 
that bloom in an instant to maturity 
and wear well because both girls are 
fine and intelligent. (You can see 
that I’m fast falling under the in- 
fluence of Sally’s parents, in my regard 
of their daughter.) Three hours be- 
fore she left for Europe Sally went to 
Hazel. 

“Please come to Europe with me,” 
she begged. “I’ll be dreadfully lone- 
some and the one thing I don’t want 
now is to be alone.” > 

So Hazel, asking no questions nor 
quibbling, left her job and went to 
Europe with Sally. When I saw 
Hazel she said: “I can’t help babying 
Sally. She’s just an infant. I adore 
her. The one thing I want now is for 
her to be happy. She isn’t a girl who 
can bear up under misery, no matter 
how she pretends she can. She isn’t 
made for it.” 

Hazel looked over at Sally and saw 
the taut look on her face, as if all the 
joy of life had been drained from it. 
Frightened, she remained calm. “Please 
dear,” she said gently, “lie down and 


take a nap. People are coming up for 
tea this afternoon and you can’t look 
like this.” 

No, of course not. -No matter how 
dead you are inside, you can’t let any- 
one know. Laugh and be gay; that’s 
the way people expect you to act. But 
what if your heart is like a leaden 
weight and you’re thinking about the 
man you love, yet won’t admit even to- 
yourself that you love him? What if, 
suddenly, your perfect life has become 
chaos? Hazel was absolutely right. 
“You can’t look like this,” she said 
earnestly. 

Luxuriating in the adoration of her 
family circle, Sally said: 

“T had so many parties in the past 
few months that I don’t want to go to 
another one for a year. When I get 
back to Hollywood, I’m going to study. 
I’m going to take up my French les- 
sons again. I’m going to read a lot 
and play tennis and golf and swim. 
I’m going to spend every moment im- 
proving myself. No new love or any- 
thing like that. No more housekeeping 
for me.” 

Then, in the next breath, she said: 
“Hoot wrote me about this little actress 
he was photographed with for the 
papers. I know all about it.” She 
tried to be so casual and indifferent, 
you know. 

Her parents understand her better 
than she understands herself. She is 
a creature of their molding. Her 
mother said in a sad whisper: “She’s 
still crazy about Hoot.” 

And her father shook his head sor- 


‘rowfully. To see Sally unhappy is, for 


him, the cruelest of all things in the 
world. 

“No more housekeeping, she said to 
you?” her mother asked. “Why, she’s 
erazy about housekeeping. And she 
loves to sew and cook. She loves to 
paint things for the house and take 
care of flowers. I guess we know our 
Sally.” 

Her father said: ‘To me she is like 
a flower, too tender for this world. I 
often wonder if there isn’t something 
deeper than we know in her passion 
for flowers. She seems to feel a kin- 
ship with them, as if they were human 
beings and actually had lives of their 
own.” 


@ her last birthday her father, 
lapsing into the sentimental again, 
escaped from mad Hollywood long 
enough to write this poem to his 
Sally: 

(To the 
Spring Song.) 


tune of .Mendelssohn’s 


In the bleak December 

There was born a rose, 

Sweet as any summer flower 

That in all creation grows. 

And this little tender bud, 

So sweet to me, 

Gives promise of a fullblown rose 
Someday to be. 

She’s my little Dorothea and ’twould 
Do you good to see her, 

Face so fair and eyes so bright 

Haunt me day and haunt me night. 
And her baby smile 

Does all my cares beguile. 

Her image is of one I love, 

And long now to embrace; 

What’s pleasing to me more than all 
She has her mother’s face. 
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wonders for Jack. It would develop 
his father-confessor side until he’d 
stand as a shining example for his con- 
temporary brother bachelors. 


RS. OFFIELD’S boy is a good 

actor. You never see too much 
of him. He knows how to give him- 
self to his public in easy doses and 
to leave us wanting more ... that’s 
talent. 

And, as I said before, he’s a rib- 
tickler and tear-jerker, both. I’d love 
to see him do an ultra-modern version 
of Hamlet in a sweat-shirt. Can’t you 
see him gazing at poor Yorick’s skull 
with a look of puzzlement in his eyes 
and that husky note of anguish in his 
voice? It would be something different 
at any rate, very different! No like? 
Oh, very well, then skip it. It was only 
a passing fancy. 


ACK’S a pal of mine. I hate to kid 

him too much—or praise him too 
much. Because, when he’s hurt, he suf- 
fers loud and long; and when his ego’s 
fed he struts—and I don’t like being 
around in either event. 

Jack, let’s pretend this is two other 
people . . . that you and I aren’t in- 
volved at all. Then you won’t have to 
react and neither will I. You can still 
come to our house without losing your 
status. Okay? Very well, then, let us 
banish fear. 

He has humor and pathos and can 
turn on both at will. He works like a 
beaver when he’s happy, and he 
squawks to high heaven when he isn’t. 
But in all fairness, I hasten to state 
that most of the time he works—like 
a beaver. 

He can inject life into what looks 
like a corpse of a part—he’s what they 
call “a picture-saver” in movie par- 
lance. When in doubt, get Oakie, say 
the wisies. He maintains a high bat- 
ting average considering the number of 
not-too-good-parts they’ve handed him. 
And he never loses either a fan or a 
friend. 

Jack loves being an actor. He likes 
to think of himself as delivering heroic 
speeches in defense of down-trodden 

-Thespians. He was in his element at 
the time of the now-famous salary cut, 
his fighting form at its best. He was 
drummer - boy, color- bearer, infantry, 
cavalry and ammunition. 

He exploded with a long, loud bang, 
militant from the tip of his cow-lick 
to the toes of his worn patent leathers. 
iS eae fighter “who uses his 

ead.” 


S26 not easily impressed by big 
names. “There’s none too big for 
little Oakie,” he boasts, with his tongue 
very much in his cheek. “I may not 
rate front-page stuff but I get around.” 

Sometimes I’m beset with the fear 
that he’s a confirmed practical joker. 
It’s the only thing that damps my 
ardor when I see him here, there or 
any other place. I like to see someone 
else handed a loaded cigarette, but I 
don’t like one myself. I’ve cultivated 
my lashes to a quite satisfactory length 
and I won’t have them ruined by any- 
one’s calfish idea of humor. 

Oh, pardon me...I said earlier in 
this tale of two Jacks that I’d always 
adored practical jokers. Well, at the 
time I said it I thought I meant it— 
but a lady changes her mind once in a 
while. 
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We Actors Are 
Overpaid 


(Continued from page 51) 


was attending the American Academy 
of dramatic arts in Gotham. 


RACY became the dramatic sensa- 
tion of the street of lights when he 
ereated Killer Mears in “The Last 
Mile.” Even the fire and the grandeur 


.of the vehicle-were encompassed in his 
-portrait of Killer, an imprudent, iron- 


hearted man, a brutal murderer—a be- 
ing for the gods to wonder at. It was 
during a summer vacation from that 
villainous role that Fox summoned him 
to Hollywood, where he won instanta- 
neous success as St. Louis, professional 
jail-breaker, the principal comedy part 
in “Up the River,” fun-riot of the year. 

Before the picture was released, Fox 
signed him to a long-term pact. That 
was two years ago. Today, his fan 
mail rivals that of his friend, Clark 
Gable. 


RACY is directly responsible for 

Clark’s screen break. Spencer was 
with “The Last Mile” when he met and 
took a sincere liking to the then jobless 
Gable. He introduced him to the 
owners of “The Last Mile” road com- 
pany. He landed him as Killer Mears, 
then put him through the rehearsals. 

“The show’s going to Los Angeles,” 
he assured Gable. “That means you’l! 
have the picture producers at your 
feet!” Spencer guessed right! 

While Tracy insists his forte is 
heavies, his comedy portrayals have 
gone down in talkie history as classics. 
Men and women everywhere raved 
about his Dick-Fay, motorcycle officer, 
in ‘Disorderly Conduct.” His sterling 
performance in ‘20,000 Years in Sing 
Sing” is not being overlooked by the 
Motion Picture Academy. He com- 
ple walked away with “Me and My 

a 2 

Louise Treadwell forsook her own 
career when she married Spencer. 
They have two children—a boy of eight 
years, a girl of six months, Papa 
Tracy’s pride and joy. 


[Rue to get back to that conversation 
about money and actors: 
“Pictures have made rapid advance- 

ment in recent years, but their greatest 
strides are yet to come. The oppor- 
tunity for those entering any branch of 
the industry is greater today than it 
ever has been before. 

“The real start of this forward 
march will come when movie salaries 
are reduced to the level of those paid 
by the stage barons. Wealth dries up 
talent. Actors are at their best when 
they are striving to appease their hun- 
ger, at their poorest when they are 
over-fed. Hollywood has been over- 
eating ever since its inception!” 

He insists film folk put the public 
to a severe test by appearing in too 
many pictures. 

“You see the same faces, the same 
mannerisms in seven, eight, nine, ten 
pictures in as many months, and you 
get sick of them,” he went on. “The 
ideal arrangement would be two pic- 
tures a year to the star, with stage en- 
gagements in between. 

“A good actor seldom appears in 
more than two Broadway plays a year. 
That’s why they are longer-lived pro- 
fessionally than is the Hollywoodian.” 
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Trials of the 
Star-Makers 
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it on the back of his other hand, raised 
it to his nose and—sniffed it up his 
nostrils! 

He was a narcotics user himself! 

He was so utterly a victim of the 
habit that he did not even sneak the 
use of it as the average user does. He 
did not even realize that he was snif- 
fing his dope right smack in the faces 
of the censors. 

Yet that one sniff fired his brain and 
kindled his imagination. It enabled 
him to make a speech which he could 
not have thought of—much less de- 
livered—in his normal, stupid condi- 
tion. 

It put a quaver into his voice, a flood 
of tears poured down his cheeks. He 
was so broken up that the censors in- 
stantly voted to let the picture be 
shown and some of the dear old ladies 
on the board actually condoled with 
him on feeling so wrought up about 
the whole mess. 

It was a trick of the trade. And the 
picture, by the way, was one of the 
biggest money makers in the history of 
pictures. 


* * 3 * 


HERE was a theater in Indian- 

apolis that refused to buy our pic- 
tures. The theater just naturally didn’t 
like what we made. 

“Your stuff is not classy enough for 
our clientele,” said the manager. 
“You don’t seem to have the right idea. 
Your pictures are rough and tumble. 
What we want is society drama. We 
want the heroine to wear a million 
dollar’s worth of clothes. We want the 
male part of the cast in full evening 
dress. We want magnificent sets, show- 
ing the drawing rooms of millionaires. 
We want class.” 

Well, we didn’t make that kind of 
pictures in those days. 

But we had to get our pictures into 
that theater because it was then the 
best house in Indianapolis. If we could 
get into that place, we would be ‘“‘made”’ 
for all of the surrounding territory. 
All the other theaters would want 
second, third and fourth run on any 
pictures shown in that classy house. 

Here was a problem, a nut to crack. 

So our president, whose name was 
Bill Swanson, sent out some cracking 
orders. 

“Buy all of the billboard space with- 
in an area of six blocks around that 

theater. Find out where the owner of 

the theater lives and buy all of the bill- 
board space between his house and the 
theater. Rent all the empty lots near 
his home. Put up billboards. Plaster 
these with the posters advertising our 
pictures. 

“Do the same thing with the man- 
ager of the theater. Don’t let him go 
to work without seeing our posters. 
Pester him to death with our advertis- 
ing. Make him think this is a national 
advertising campaign. Don’t let him or 
his family move out of their home 
without seeing some of our advertise- 
ments. 

“Give his ushers and his doorman 
and his ticket seller the same treat- 
ment. Don’t let them get to the theater 
from their homes without seeing at 
least five or six posters advertising our 
pictures. Make them think the whole 

(Please turn to page 80) 
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world is plastered with our advertise- 
ments. 

“This won’t cost us more than $2,000. 
It will look like a $100,000 campaign 
to everybody connected with that 
theater. Then send our star salesman 
in after a few days of this special pos- 
ter treatment and if he can’t sell our 
pictures, fire him.” 

It was another trick of the trade and 
it worked. 

Everybody connected with the thea- 
ter was impressed. They all thought 
they simply had to have our pictures. 
Their imaginations were fired! They 
were afraid their fans would be sore 
if they could not see the pictures which 
were so gorgeously advertised all over 
the world. They were not advertised 
all over the world, nor in fact any- 
where except around that one theater 
in all the world. 

But the trick worked and the very 
first picture we sold to that theater 
paid more than twice what the special 
poster advertising campaign had cost. 

Advertising is a funny thing. One of 
the things that makes it work is the 
very fear in the heart of the retailer 
that it will work. 

Let just ten of you fans go to a 
theater box office and ask for a cer- 
tain thing and you’ll get it—largely be- 
cause the boss thinks that if ten of 
you take the trouble to ask for it, 
there must be thousands of others who 
want it but have not asked for it. 
Maybe there aren’t thousands of 
others, but if the boss thinks there are, 
the job is done! It’s a trick! 


* * * * 


EWSPAPER movie critics are one 
of our worst troubles. 

Most newspaper movie critics are 
frustrated drama critics. They want to 
write up the dray-ma. They hope to 
become a Burns Mantel, an Alexander 
Woollcott or even a Ring Lardner. 

William Winter, the greatest critic 
of the drama America ever produced, 
once wrote a criticism of a Broadway 
chorus in which he said the girls “had 
all the dignity and demeanor of fright- 
ened sheep.” 

This became a classic. It was an in- 
vitation to all critics to write humor- 
ously. Never mind how much injustice 
might be done to a costly play or a fine 
picture, just let me write a funny line 
that will make my readers laugh and 
I will be made as a critic. That was 
the general idea. 

There is an undying hatred in the 
hearts of all producers toward movie 
critics. It is covered up and glossed 
over. It is a family secret among the 
producers, but it is always there. 

We producers are too cowardly to 
fight the critics openly. They can do 
us too much damage. The more we 
kick about their unjust criticism of to- 
day’s picture the more certain they are 
to pan tomorrow’s, just to prove to us 
that they can’t be cowed. 

Most movie critics are smart alecks. 
A wise crack is more precious than 
pearls. 

We taught one of them a lesson once. 

We released a picture that was really 
great. I am not sure how our studio 
happened to make it. Maybe it was a 
mistake. But it was great. Simply 
great. 

Every critic in New York, that is, 
every critic but one, said it was great. 

For once, they "quit their smart- 
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alecking and simply slobbered over it. 
Without beating about the bush, they 
said it was one of the greatest pic- 
tures ever produced. 

But there was one New York critic 
who could not resist the temptation to 
be funny. He waxed sarcastic. He 
poked fun at the production. He did not 
have one good word to say about it. 

So we had a poster company make 
a drawing showing the head and face 
of each of the other critics in New 
York. 

Across the top we put a flaming line, 
reading, “The big guns of New York 
say it’s great.” Then under each face 
we quoted a few words from what each 
critic had written. But we ignored the 
guy who had been funny. 

We posted these posters all over New 
York, but especially in the neighbor- 
hood of this one critic’s newspaper 
office. 

He telephoned our publicity man. 

“What the hell,” he exclaimed. “Why 
don’t you include me among the big 
guns of the New York critics?” 

“We think you missed fire -on this 
picture,” replied our publicity man, 
wand a big gun is not supposed to miss 


“Well, at least you could have found 
something in my criticism to quote 
from,” wept the critic. 

“Come on up to the office, 
publicity man. 

And he came up. And we went over 
his criticism word for word, paragraph 
for paragraph, and demonstrated to 
him that he had a wise crack in every 
one. Not one sentence had he used 
which we would be justified in using 
as an advertisement. He finally ad- 
mitted it. 

This very admission proved that he 
was not a critic at heart, for a real 
critic never admits he is wrong about 
anything. As further proof that he 
was not a real critic, but a real nut, 
let me add that he soon afterward quit 
his newspaper job and became a movie 
producer! He lost his job at this in no 
time. I’ve lost track of him. Maybe he’s 
a banker now. 


6 he Universal Company pulled a 
clever trick that made a lot of 
money and set a new pace for adver- 
tising stunts. 

They had a picture called “Outside 
the Law” in which they featured Pris- 
cilla Dean, then a great drawing card 
in the movies. 

Just at the time when their picture 
was about to come out, there was an 
attempt to enforce the blue laws in and 
around New York, making it a crime 
to do much beside eating on Sunday. 

The picture “Outside the Law” was 
a good enough picture, but it needed 
some special kick to its advertising to 
get you interested. If I remember cor- 
rectly, Lon Chaney was in it but he 
wasn’t even enough of a star to adver- 
tise at that time. 

So the Universal advertising depart- 
ment got up some trick posters and 
used them all over the city. 

The first one said: 

“If you play cards on Sunday 
you are outside the law. (Signed 
ie, 1D),)) 

A week later a new poster declared: 

“Tf you kiss your wife on Sun- 
day you are outside the law.” 

(Signed P. D.)” 

Well, there was a whole series along 


” said our 
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this line. The signature “P. D.” might 
stand for Police Department. No one 
knew. It might be a warning from the 
police department not to violate the 
blue laws. 

But there was just enough trick and 
human interest in each poster to keep 
the public guessing. 

Of course “P.D.” stood for Pris- 
cilla Dean. 

Of course the stuff about being ‘‘out- 
side the law”’ was merely a trick to get 
the name of the picture before the gog- 
gle-eyed public. 

Of course it worked. 

The final poster came out frankly 
and said that Priscilla Dean would ap- 
pear at the Globe Theater in “Outside 
the Law” and the theater did a whale 
of a business. 

But there was a peculiar off-shoot 
to all this. The police department took 
the posters seriously. 

The chief of police felt that he was 
being made a fool of. He knew darned 
well he was not warning the dear pub- 
Hie that they might be “outside the 
aw.” 

So he sicked his dogs onto the job. 

Detectives ferreted out the name of 
the printer who was making the pos- 
ters. 

They put him through the third de- 
gree. They made him admit that Uni- 
versal was paying for the posters. 

Then they called on Universal. 

Universal admitted that it was doing 
the job and said, ““‘What are you going 
to do about it?” 

The police department thought it 
over, weighed it from every angle and 
replied, “We are going to do exactly 
nothing.” And they did it, with gusto. 

There are tricks in all trades. The 
movie business is full of them. So is 
every business which needs showman- 
ship. 

The very magazine which, like a 
sucker, is paying me money for this 
series of movie articles, indulges in 
tricks to catch your fancy. 

It prints an adorable cover page and 
pays the artist a big price because it 
_¢an trick you (a softer word is in- 

trigue you) into buying the magazine. 
But maybe I’d better not talk about 
tricks in any trade but the movie 
trade! 

There are tricks in your trade, too. 
I wonder if they are even trickier than 
some of the tricks of the movie trade! 
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I’ve known her since she was a kid, at 
a tea given by Lilyan Tashman. The 
garden was star sprinkled. Who’s Who 
in films under the mimosa trees! 

Alice looked just what she was that 
day—a visiting celebrity who knows all 
the answers on Broadway or Park 
Avenue. Exceedingly chic, wearing the 
conventional Sunday afternoon clothes 
of New York, while the rest of us were 
dressed California-wise, which can 
mean anything from a little chiffon 
creation to pajamas or even shorts, 
since the bicycle took its place among 
the other wheels of the industry. 

’Most everybody knew her or had 
heard of her, but there were many of 
the newer constellation, imported or do- 
mestic, whom she didn’t know. In 
Leslie Howard she found the ideal per- 
son to discuss things with. He also 
approached pictures wearing “sneak- 
ers.” Now he can ride in anything 
from boots to carpet slippers into any 
studio, demand what he wants and get 
it. 

I busted up their tete-a-tete, but I 
don’t think they minded much, for I 
was only listening. That in itself 
comes under the heading of unusual 
events. 

Leslie was welcoming her, not advis- 
ing, though he could have, because one 
of the secrets of his great success is, 
in my mind, the fact that all the di- 
rectors, cameramen, lighting experts 
and dialogue diluters have not made 
him change his stage technique. He 
does not act; he lives his role and says, 
“Take my picture if you like, but don’t 
ask me to pose!” 

On leaving them, I said that I hoped 
Alice would be happy here. 

“T don’t know,” she answered briskly. 
“T miss New York. I miss my pent- 
house. My dogs are not happy in the 
hotel. If I stay, I shall take a house; 
but I don’t know!” 


RECOGNIZED the safety-first at- 

titude. I’ve seen several stars, who 
were verging on an inferiority complex 
before their first picture, assume it. 

The picture is previewed. The star 
clicks with the public. He or she starts 
reading the things they are accustomed 
to read about themselves. Executives 
start to bow low. The option is signed 
before they have time to read too many 
newspaper notices. Directors begin 
asking to direct them. They take a 
house with a garden, settle down and 
start their second picture. They may 
yearn for New York and dash East 
between films, but they always return 
if, in spite of all pre-debut discourage- 
ment, they have made good. 

I went over to see Alice the other 


day. We lunched in_ her dressing- 
rooms. (Note the plural; it’s im- 
portant.) She is sitting pretty! She 


seems happy, and her dogs seem happy, 
too. There are four of them—extraor- 
dinary canines! Each one sat under 
a chair, not on it. Unless addressed by 
their mistress they remain quiet, ap- 
parently listening intently. 

I felt that I must be rather careful 
about what I said. I recognize my su- 
periors even when they are under 
chairs. 

Alice spoke to one in some strange 
language. It may have been Esper- 
anto. That one walked forward with 
great dignity. The others remained, 
still listening intently. No thumping 


of tails, or whines of “Can’t I come, 
too?” One by one, she introduced 
them. One by one, they accepted the 
introduction and returned to their 
posts of observation. I’m not worried 
about Alice “going Hollywood,” but I 
do hope she will be careful about what 
dogs they meet out here. 


apPae entire studio seemed to be busy 
about Miss Brady. I thought as I 
watched her answering the phone calls, 
looking at costume sketches, talking to 
press agents, wig-makers, and make-up 
experts, how seldom training and back- 
ground fail one. 

Alice knows the theater better than 
most retired veterans. She has played 
every sort of role. Starting at seven- 
teen in operetta, and with a lovely 
singing voice which they will soon be 
dragging into her pictures, I presume, 
she has bounded through farce, straight 
comedy, drama, melodrama, tragedy. 

In silent pictures she was very pop- 
ular, but they were always unsatis- 
factory to any actress of the stage who 
depends on moving an audience to 
laughter or to tears by the slightest 
vocal nuance. 

She went back to the stage. Her 
father, William A. Brady, one of the 
most astute producers in America, may 
have helped her in the beginning, but 
this girl has strength, pep, humor and 
ability. She wouldn’t lean on any arm 
of paternal assistance long. 

She has been married—but why go 
into that? She probably won’t again. 
She has had a child. Altogether, she 
is a very complete person. If you have 
not already seen her, I’m sure you will 
be glad to know that she does not re- 
semble any screen favorite, so all those 
arguments about whom she reminds us 
of, will, I hope, be avoided. 

She has a laugh that makes her pres- 
ence known and a frankness that 
makes it felt. 

Thoroughly sophisticated, she would 
vather fall right in the middle of a 
bush than beat about it. 

I doubt if they will ever get her to 
play very serious-roles on the screen. 
Having arrived as a comedienne, I be- 
lieve she will not deem it wise to try 
“cilding the silver sheet.” 


HE second picture was “Broadway 
to Hollywood.” In it she starts as 
a girl of seventeen and finishes as a 
woman of seventy. Well, all of our 
feminine stars have been doing that 
lately, and I suppose Alice might as 
well get it over with. After that (as I 
write) it’s hard to tell what she will 
play. They are sending out daily bul- 
letins. One day it’s “Beauty for Sale,” 
from a novel by Faith Baldwin. The 
next it’s “Stage Mamma.” I’m writing 
on Sunday, so I can’t give you to- 
morrow’s announcement, but all this 
means that Miss Brady has definitely 
arrived. 

Epitor’s Nore: Miss Brady ap- 
peared in both “Beauty for Sale” and 
“Stage Mamma.” 

When stars fail they don’t worry 
about what to put them in; they are 
too busy thinking up ways to put them 
out. If I know Bill Brady’s gal they 
won't be able just to put her anywhere. 
She has won her spurs (which she had 
up her sleeve all the time), and any- 
one who tries to slip anything over on, 
or out from under her, will find that 
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Alice in 
Movieland 


all those stories about the fighting 
Irish were not cut out of whole cloth. 
They’re cut out of the map of Ireland. 

Already, I hear that Alice is clang- 
ing out that grand laugh of hers in the 
dismayed faces of the publicity depart- 
ment. They want intimate home pic- 
tures of— 

Miss Brady playing tennis at which 
she excels. 

Miss Brady on the golf course. 

Miss Brady following the latest fad 
of Hollywood, riding her bicycle. 

“But I don’t do any of those things,” 
says Bill Brady’s gal. “T’m not 
athletic. Why should I pretend I am?” 

And why should she, says me? She’s 
here to show how well she can act, not 
how strong her muscles are. 


Y the time you read this they may 
have convinced her that the public 
must know how a star spends her time 
out of the studio, what she eats, how 
she keeps her figure, and, if the star 
won’t tell, they’ll assign to her activi- 
ties, foods and diets to suit themselves. 
So Alice may fall, but I doubt it. 
She has always done the unexpected. 
IT think you may look for some unusual 
interviews, if she gives them. 
Meanwhile, she has a lovely house, 
and she was at home to friends this 
afternoon. Her garden was_ star- 
sprinkled just like the one I told you 
about earlier. Today it was a very 
gay Alice. There is always something 
stimulating about being the person 
women folks are talking about, and 
they are talking about her plenty. 


PROPOS of “When Ladies Meet,” 

those who speak Hollywoodeese are 
saying she stole the picture. That’s 
not quite fair. Everyone was good, but 
hers was the new face, and the new 
face always wins, especially if, when it 
opens, it says a mouthful! 

I shall be watching Alice in Movie- 
land. I know one thing: if, like the 
other Alice in Wonderland, she meets 
the Mad Hatter, she will probably slap 
him on the back and say, “Welcome 
brother! I’ve been doing your stuff 
for years!” 


COLOR MEANS SO 
MUCH 


Whether you are painting a landscape, 
an old automobile or the side of a barn, 


you'll find that a careful choice of 


color makes a world of difference. 
You'll have to figure that out for your- 
self, but if you want help in choosing 
the most becoming shades of rouge, 
powder and lipstick, send for our beauty 
circular-—COLOR HARMONY CHART. 
Send your request with a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Ann Boyd, care 
of New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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YeEs .. . it’s certainly easy ... this new 
La France way to wash! 

Here’s why . . . La France blues right 
in the suds... and at the same time, it 
helps loosen dirt. You just dissolve % 
package of these amazing little blue flakes 
along with your own soap, wash as usual, 
in tub or machine... 

Then . . . wring your clothes directly 


You wash-and-blue.. / 
You rinse... 
You’re through! 


The La France Wa 
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from the last clear rinse water into the 
basket! You’ll find them blued perfectly 
with an extra whiteness ... not a streak 
or spot .. . even in hard water. And how 
much easier washing is without that sepa- 
rate bluing step! 

No, lady—you’ll never go back to that 
old-fashioned way of washing .. . once 
you’ve tried La France! 


La France ...saves bother of bluing separately 
... gets clothes cleaner, whiter 


Test package of La France, 
enough for an average fam- 
@ ily wash (or one large tub). 


Free sample of Satina included to help ironing. 


LA FRANCE contains 
no irritating alkali. It’s 
perfect for delicate silks 
. -. for babies’ clothes. 


Grocers everywhere 
carry La France. Never 
morethan 10cents,enough 
for three tubfuls. 


SATINA, added to boil- 
ing starch, makes ironing 
easier. Never more than 
6 cents, enough for 4 
starchings. La Franceand 
Satina are both products 
of General Foods. 


4 a France 
soins 
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T. M.—11-33 


General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me a free test package of 
La France—enough for a family wash. And 
please include a free sample of Satina. 


Name 


Street 


City. State 


(Print name and address—fill in completely. 
This offer expires July 1, 1934). 


If you live in Canada, address 
General Foods, Limited, Cobourg, Ontario. 
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How Joan 
got her 


“Move Eves” 


=ITS ATRICK 
STUDIO MAKE LIP 
EXPERTS LISE~ 
CALLED 
DELICA-BROW 
‘LL FIX YOURS 


MARY, THE BOYS SAY 

YOUR EYES ARE 

IRRESISTIBLE -HOW 
DO YOU DO IT 2 


HOW MYSTERIOUSLY 
BIG AND STARRY 
YOUR EYES ARE 

TONIGHT—THEY PUT 


SPELLED 
DELI-CA 


Have the Witching Eyes 
of the Movie Stars Tonight 


You can make your eyes wells of allure 
-..get exactly the same effect the movie 
and stage stars do—<éinstantly! Simply 
darken the lashes and brows with the won- 
derful make-up they use—called DELICA- 
BROW. In a few seconds DELICA-BROW 
makes your eyes look bigger, brighter... 
irresistible. Try it tonight. It’s waterproof, 
too. Remember the name, DELICA- 
BROW. At all toilet goods counters and 
at the 10c stores. 


THE BEST GRAY HAIR 
REMEDY IS MADE AT 
a) HOM You can now make 


; at home a better 
Me) gray hair remedy than you can buy, by 
Me following this simple recipe: To half 
pint of water add one-ounce bay rum, 
iS asmall box of Batbo Compound and 
< one-fourth ounce of glycerine. Any 

: a druggist can put this up or you can 
mix it yourself at very little cost. 


ei Apply to the hair twice a week until 
ay _\ the desired shade is obtained. 

Barbo imparts color to streaked, faded or gray 
hair, makes it soft and glossy and takes years off 


your looks, It will not color the scalp, is not sticky 
or greasy and does not rub off. 
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Janet Gaynor and 
Marian Nixon 


(Continued from page 52) 


I recall that I based my entire review 
—I was a newspaper reviewer in those 
days—on the titian-haired girl—and 
thereby brought down the wrath of the 
theater on my head. 

After a short fling in vaudeville, 
motion pictures beckoned with a tan- 
talizing allure. So Hollywood added 
two more condidates for stellar honors. 

Westerns next occupied _ their 
attention, Janet at Universal and 
Marian at Fox. A far cry from the 
sort of pictures in which they had 
visualized themselves, but nevertheless 
a distinct stride forward. Many of 
the more prominent stars of the time 
had started their careers in “horse 
operas,” as these westerns are called, 
so both girls were considerably cheered 
when given leading roles to play. 

The William Fox studios decided 
that Marian was the ideal type for 
Tom Mix to woo in his tender fashion; 
so Miss Nixon embarked upon a stren- 
uous six months, appearing both in 
Mix and Buck Jones pictures. 


ie was at this period in their respec- 
tive careers that both were to bene- 
fit considerably through the interest of 
a couple of writers, men of vision who 
saw great futures for the girls; one a 
press agent who gave Marian one of 
the greatest publicity campaigns ever 
staged for an actress, the other a 
newspaperman, whose influence  se- 
eured for Janet her Fox contract. 

With the reams of publicity for 
which these men were responsible, 


. the fame of the two girls grew. From 


Universal, Janet went to Fox as a fea- 
tured player, and Marian left Fox for 
a contract at Universal, where each 
became an important member of her 
studio’s list. Marian continued in 
western roles, but Janet was fortunate 
enough to be cast in parts of a more 
general nature. 

It is interesting to note here that 
Janet moved into the dressing-room 
Marian had occupied several years be- 
fore at Fox, and in the few months she 
had worked at Universal had made up 
in the dressing-room that Marian had 
used for several weeks when she first 
joined the Universal company. 

Both girls eventually married. Mar- 
ian wed Joe Benjamin, the prize- 
fighter. 

Marian’s next marriage and Janet’s 
first occurred thirty days, to the day, 
apart. Marian became the wife of 
Edward Hillman, Jr., in Chicago on 
August 11, 1929, and Janet was made 
Mrs. Lydell Peck in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, September 11, 1929. Both hus- 
bands were scions of wealthy and so- 
cially prominent families, neither was 
connected with the studios or industry, 
each ceremony was solemnized far from 
Hollywood . . . and each honeymoon 
started on a boat, the Hillmans jour- 
neying to the old countries of Europe, 
the Pecks to the semi-tropical Hawaii, 
land of romance. 


Wye they finally returned Janet 
made one picture, which did 
not meet with her approval, and differ- 
ences arising with the studio over 
roles, sailed again for Hawaii, where 
she purchased a bungalow on the beach. 


Marian disappeared for the time he- 
ing, devoting all her time and attention 
to home and husband. 

Janet, too, left the public eye during 
her stay in Hawaii and during that 
period in which she and the studio were 
experiencing difficulties over a contract, 
but reappeared at about the time it be- 
came evident that Maureen O’Sullivan 
might step into her shoes in executive 
favor. Indeed, the rumor spread, and 
with some foundation, that the Irish 
colleen was being groomed to take the 
place of the feminine half of the Gay- 
nor-Farrell combine. 

From time to time domestic rum- 
blings were heard in the direction of 
the two couples. Reports had it that 
both families were undergoing marital 
difficulties. From the first, cynics had 
declared that the Gaynor-Peck mar- 
riage could not last; and constant ru- 
mors that Janet and Charlie Farrell 
were still in love no doubt were prime 
reasons for discontent in this quarter. 
Janet, in fact, is said to have left her 
husband several times during the three 
years and more they were wedded, and 
on one occasion Eddie Hillman left 
Marian for a hunting trip in Mexico, 
to offer her an opportunity to think 
matters over carefully and come to a 
definite decision regarding their fu- 
ture. Everything looked serene. 


fra eee the middle of the year 
just past, the paths of these two 
actresses crossed again, this time de- 
cisively. The studio had scheduled 
Janet to portray the title role in “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm,” and with 
much fanfare had announced her ap- 
pearance in this old favorite. Janet, 
however, had other ideas, and refused 
the part. Marian stepped into the role, 
was acclaimed by critics and public 


- alike for her rare performance, and 


again word circulated that another 
actress was being groomed to fill 
Janet’s position on the lot. At any 
rate, Marian benefited materially by 
Janet’s refusal to play Rebecca. 

Search where you will, no two play- 
ers can be found who resemble each 
other so strictly in type and person- 
ality and temperament. Hither can 
play and be perfectly suited for any 
role to which the other aspires or in 
which she is cast; and both are at their 
best in naive, raggedy-Ann parts. 

Marian Nixon once was widely 
known as “The Sweetest Girl on the 
Screen.” That descriptive phrase may 
be applied very aptly to either girl. 

But the symmetry of their lives, their 
careers, does not stop with the rhym- 
ing of their personalities, their type, 
their advent in the films, their early 
romances, contacts, contracts and mar- 
ried life. It extends, also, to their di- 
vorces, announced, as noted, but forty- 
three days apart! 

Since their respective entries in mo- 
tion pictures their lives and experi- 
ences both in the studios and without 
have coincided unbelievably. What, now, 
does the future jointly hold for them? 

Janet remains one of the screen’s 
greatest stars. Marian, before she 
made “Pilgrimage,” was of uncertain 
box-office value. Now all is changed 
with her. Is it her turn to rise to the 
greatest heights? 
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Unas Diary 
(Continued from page 53) 


lives, is finally merged with their 
careers; they interlace each other. 

Dated September 18, 1927, was the 
account of their meeting: 

Went to the theater this morning 
for the first rehearsal of “Coquette” 
and was introduced to Miss Hayes. 
She was very cordial and nice to me. 
All the company seems pleasant. I’m 
to have the part of Betty Lee Rey- 
nolds—I HOPE. 

Una laughed. “Guess I was afraid 
there’d be a slip and I would lose the 
role. How I loved it—it was so gay, 
so full of comedy and my first chance 
to create a part all my own. 

“Oh, here’s something: Helen is so 
modest she doesn’t stick up for her 
rights, and the only time I ever saw 
her take a stand to have her own way 
was once during these rehearsals. We 
had changed directors and both the 
new and old were there, also Jed 
Harris, the producer, and it was like 
a madhouse with all giving different 
directions. Here’s what I wrote: 

Finally Helen drew herself wp— 
she’s so tiny but, my, how she oozes 
dignity, and with all the majesty of a 
queen, she asked Mr. Harris if he 
would please let the company give the 
play clear through without imterrup- 
tions. Then, he could see how far 
along we were. He was a little sur- 


prised but readily complied and we, 


went through it, giving a really good 
performance. We felt Helen had saved 
the day for us and were all anxious to 
uphold her in her stand. 

On November 8, Una wrote: 

“Coquette” opened tonight. Hvery- 
thing went off beautifully. I'm too ex- 
cited to write much about it. Helen 
gave me a lovely spray of roses. Her 
dressing-room was packed with flowers; 
looked like a florist shop. 

Next day, November 9: 

Father went out before breakfast 
and bought all the papers. They gave 
us grand notices, even me, and I’m so 
happy. Had a sweet note from Lillian 
Gish; Helen did too. She was there 
last night. Show must be a hit for 
seats are selling for weeks in advance. 
I’m still so excited. 

Una worships Lillian Gish, too. 
“I’m lucky,” she says. “I’ve played 
with the two actresses I admire the 
most, Lillian and Helen, and they are 
both my friends. They have many of 
the same qualities. Lillian is more 
ethereal, Helen more of the flesh and 
blood type, so human and real!’’ 

November 12, Helen invited Una to 
go to the Equity Ball with her. This 
was Una’s first big affair. 

We sat at Hassard Short’s table 
and had a gorgeous time. 


ae first Thanksgiving with ‘“Co- 
quette,” Una and her family had 
dinner with Mrs. Brown, Helen’s 
charming mother whom everyone 
affectionately calls, Brownie. ‘And 


last Thanksgiving, we had dinner with | 


her again,” said Una. “Brownie and 
my mother are as good friends as we 
are and they see each other more often 
than we do.” 

On New Year’s Eve, Helen took Una 
to a big party after the show where 
she met Clifton Webb, Ina Claire, Bea- 
trice Lillie and other celebrities who 
thrilled her, and the next page in the 
diary tells how Brownie had invited 
Helen, Mary Boland and Una to din- 

(Please turn to page 86) 


MKS. WOOD SAYS HERE 
THAT RINSO WASHES 
CLOTHES WHITER 


WITHOUT SCRUBBING. 
TRY AT 


ANOTHER BIG WASH 
TO DO, DICK! AND NO 
MATTER HOW HARD 

| SCRUB—THE CLOTHES 
ALWAYS LOOK DINGY 


BUT LOOK, DEAR, 
WHAT | SUST READ 
IN THE PAPER AT 
BREAKFAST 


WEEK LATER 


GRACIOUS! WHAT A LOT 
OF CREAMY SUDS AND 
MY WASH IS 40R5 
SHADES WHITER 


LOOK AT THESE WHITE CLOTHES, 
DICK. AND | DIDN'T SCRUB A 
BIT! RINSO SAVES ME AND 
SAVES THE CLOTHES 


| fainso's WONDERFUL FOR 

DISHES, TOO! GREASE GOES IN 
A FLASH. 1M THROUGH IN HALF 
THE TIME TONIGHT 


Clothes last much longer 
—so you save money 


you whole week’s wash— spotless! And 
without even touching a washboard! 


How? It’s easy. Just sozk the wash in safe, 
creamy Rinso suds. The dirt loosens and 
floats right out without any hard rubbing. 
Then you rinse—and hang out the whitest, 
brightest wash you ever saw! 


Try it. See how this scrubless way saves 
work—saves the clothes—makes them last 
2 or 3 times longer. Cup for cup, Rinso 
gives twice as much suds as lightweight, 
pufted-up soaps—even in hardest water. The 
home-making experts of 316 leading news- 
papers—the makers of 40 famous washers 
—recommend Rinso. Get the BIG box. 

A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO. 


THATS FINE — 
LETS GO TO 
THE MOVIES 


It’s safe for your finest 
cottons and linens 
— white or colors 


WE DO OUR PART 


J 


The biggest-selling package soap in America 
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Dye Your Dress 


Latest Fall Color 
this new easy way 


Get Perfect Results 
That favorite old frock of yours! Faded? 
Shabby? Then dye it a smart new color—any 
of the fall’s fashionable shades! 
Tired of drab slip covers...washed-out 
curtains...faded linens? Then “Rit” them 
spatkling new shades! 


Now—a New Powder Wafer 


(No boiling necessary ) 

This wonderful new Instant Rit dissolves 
instantly like lump 
sugar, and dyes per- 
fect, absolutely fast 
colors even when 
used as tint. So easy, 
yousimply can’t have 
a failure! A special 
new ingredient pre- 
vents streaking and 
spotting .. gives truer, 
evener color thanany 
other package dye.. 
lasts much _ longer. 
New concentrated 
Rit ismore economi- 
cal—dyes twice the 
amount of material. 
Nowyoucan match 
any color with Rit 
color combination 
chart. See it at your 
dealer’s or write for 
free copy. See the 
Rit colorcard with its 

33 smart fall colors at your dealer’s. Use new 
Instant Rit for everything you'd like to have 
in asparkling new color. Forsale everywhere. 

RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


a4 1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
M INSTANT 


RIT 


|RIT DYES INTHE RINSE _| DYES IN THE RINSE 
NO BOILING NECESSARY 
NO LONGER A SOAP 


—S 


BEAUTIFUL 
BLONDE 


Naturally she is popular. Have you 
ever seen her? Beautiful smile, 
lovely complexion, superb figure. 
Dates every night—but some nights 
she can’t go. Her one imperfection 
—A CORN! Why don’t her friends 
tell her about *Blue-Jay, the scien- 
tific Corn Remover? 


*Blue-Jay—the scientific Corn 
Remover by Bauer & Black, sur- 
gical dressing house. Pain stops 
instantly —Corn gone in 3 days. 


Write Baver & Brack, Department T-11, 2500 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, for free booklet 
and interesting foot exercise pictures, 
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Una's 


Diary 


(Continued from page 85) 


ner and they had such a jolly time they 
almost forgot the theater and had to 
make a wild scramble to get there. 

Thursday afternoons tell of attend- 
ing matinees and pictures together. 
Once George Jessell took the two girls 
to a speakeasy, their first experience, 
and they thought they were stepping 
out into a wild life. 

“The joke is,” explained Una, “nei- 
ther Helen nor I smoke beyond a puff 
or two, if we are at a dinner, nor 
drink, so this was a lark.” 

The greatest excitement the little red 
book chronicled during that year 
however, was the meeting of Helen an 
Charlie MacArthur, his visits to her 
dressing-room, their engagement and 
then, on August 17, their marriage. 

“They were madly in love with each 
other,” Una said, ‘and, of course, I 
knew they were engaged, but they had 
set no date. Helen didn’t even wear a 
new gown but chose one that Charlie 
liked. They came directly to the 
theater from the magistrate’s office and 
Helen gave me the bridal bouquet, 
lovely orchids and pink roses. I still 
have them and cherish them. 

The diary reads: 

Tonight Helen came rushing in and 
threw herself into my arms, crying, 
“T’m married, I’m married,” and every- 
one was so thrilled. I’m sure the excite- 
ment of this marriage made us all give 
an extra good performance. I know I 
was so happy that I was walking on 
air. Charlie is a darling and I hope 
they will always be as happy as they 
are tonight, and I really believe they 
will be, for they are so in love it must 
last. 

When “Coquette” went on tour, 
Charlie remained in New York and 
the two girls were thrown together 
more than ever. Many were the talks 
on love, marriage and romance re- 
corded in the little book, of dinners 
shared, of walking to the ‘theater each 

night and shopping and seeing pictures. 

In Baltimore, they went to the races: 

I won $29. 90 and Helen won $10.00. 
It was a lot of fun but like old-time 
sports, we returned next day and lost 
it all. 

Marked Boston: We had a funny 
experience tonight that nearly broke 
up the show. Two old ladies sat in the 
front row and during Helen’s tense 
scene we heard a loud whisper, “Hy, 
what did she say?” and the other an- 
swered, “She says she ain't.” “Aint 
what?” “Aw, she says she ain’t pure.” 


HE company enjoyed frequent 
after-the-theater parties, usually in 
Helen’s room. This, as explained by 
Una, was because she always stayed at 
the best hotels and had choice rooms. 
Helen carried a ping-pong set with her 
and the leading man, Charles Waldron, 
had a small roulette wheel. That these 
were hot affairs is shown in Una’s 
record: 
I lost 27 cents at hearts tonight and 
won 18 cents at roulette and we all had 
such a good time. 


In Chicago, the girls saw Greta 
Garbo in a picture and were entranced 
with her personality and style of act- 
ing. Una said, “Helen is a natural 
mimic and when she sees someone who 
impresses her deeply, she unconsciously 
becomes that person for a few hours. 
Well, that night she was Garbo. She 
walked and gestured like Garbo; she 
looked up into her leading man’s eyes 
as like Garbo—and how we teased 

er 

Marked Denver: 

Helen gave a chow-mein dinner in 
her rooms last night and when the bill 
came in today it was exorbitant and 
were we burned up. We vowed we'd 
get even when we left by walking off 
with something. 

“And here,” sighed Una, “I find re- 
corded that I took a cheap cream 
pitcher. That’s the glory of revenge!” 

Marked San Francisco: 

Today during a shopping trip down 
in Chinatown, Helen suddenly told me 
she was to have a baby. I was so ex- 
cited that I gave her a hug right there 
that must have surprised the Chinks. 
I’m so thrilled. 

Then—Los Angeles, July 20, 1929: 

Helen fainted following the matinee 
today and the doctor says she'll lose 
the baby if she continues on with the 
play, so “Coquette” closed then and 
there. 

“Tm glad it ended that way,” Una 
said. “None of us realized it was our 
last performance and it would have 
been a heart-breaking thing to all of 
us had we known.” 


NA returned to New York with the 
company but soon came back to 

Hollywood to play Ann Rutledge in 
D. W. Griffith’s “Abraham Lincoln,” 
and—remained to become a favorite 
comedienne. Helen returned the fol- 
lowing year, after little Mary was born 
and she had given Broadway two plays. 
So they were together again, their 
friendship burning as brightly as ever. 

Then came Una’s wedding, as ro- 
mantic as Helen’s had been. 

Helen was in New York at the time 
but we read in the new red diary of 
1932: 

Long telegram from Helen today and 
she is so surprised and excited over my 
wedding. 

Then, later: 

Helen's wedding gift is one of the 
nicest we received. It is a complete set 
of linens, just everything, all hand- 
made and monogrammed. She always 
does everything so beautifully. 

A few weeks later we found: 

Helen and Charlie are back from 
New York. They asked Ronald and me 
out for the day and while the boys 
played tennis and enjoyed the swim- 
ming pool, Helen and I talked and 
talked. 

With a caressing hand, Una closed 
the precious diary, while I looked out 
into the sun-flooded garden, conscious 
that I had glimpsed a very beautiful 
and rare friendship—one Hollywood 
cannot change. 


FOR THAT SWEET TOOTH 


Saving the best for the last is the way most people feel about desserts. 
children like them, and so 


do women. 


Men like them, 


Our loose-leaf pamphlet, DESSERTS ARE IN 


AGAIN, gives recipes for pies and puddings, cakes and ice creams—every conceivable 


sort of eccet 


Send ten cents to Rita Calhoun, care of the New Movie Magazine, 


55 Fifth Avenue, New Vouk N. Y 
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Foto Face 


(Continued from page 39) 


frightful curio bump on her beauty.” 

“Which end of her beauty?” he am- 
putate. 

“Face-end,” I multiply. 

“Hum,” he say, and, ‘““Haw,” he say 
while petting long hair on his collar. 
“Came into my office and I tell you the 
worse.” 


E show me a electric chair in cor- 

ner where I set there comfable 
under pretty portrait of a Human 
Stummick Asleep. Hon. Dr. put on 
very glass-eyed looking  spectackles 
which make him appear most intel- 
lectual like. 

“Are that Bump on left side of her 
beauty or right side?” he peruse. 

“Yes, sir,” I narrate. 

“So I sispect,” he mews, 
whisker to make him wise. 

“She say it are a teethache,” I 
abrupt. 

“So do they all say that,” he mone & 
grone. “Togo, are you prepare to hear 
something drefful?” 

“Nearly always am I prepare,” I say 
it. 

“Then I tell. Miss Caramel Sweet 
are sufiring from a new disease I just 
thought up for her. It are called 
Foto Face!” 

“Horrus!” “Are 
fexious?” 

“Nearly all Hollywood faces is in- 
fexious,” he collaborate. ‘Especially 
smiles. Look at how folks catches that 
Marie Dressler smile & take it home 
and give it to ther children. But that 
are neither hither nor thither. I think 
I were talking about Foto Face, ain’t 
it so?” 

“What are Foto Face?” I gosh with 
frightful supperstition. 


eho! past ten (10) yrs,’ say this 
Dr. Wellington Wool, “I been fit- 
ting my wunnerful insterment called 
the Peep-ometer on umportant keyholes 
in Hollywood. Objeck of this Strange 
Device are to find ezactly how muchly 
a Cameria can rubb off a person every 
time his pixture is took.” 

“O shock!!” I report. “Do a Cameria 
axually onesly & trooly took something 
off from you?” . 

“Tt take your photo off from you, do 
it not?” say Dr. Wool with sweetly 
smiling. “Do it not stand to reason- 
able? Every time you take a bath do 
you reelize how much you rubb off from 
youar personality? I tell you. 2007004.- 
09 pilligrams. I ask you something. 
Tf a 1 yr old child took one (1) can- 
prrcus bath for 7 yrs, what would he 

e?” 

“7 yrs old,” I say britely. 

“Hven worse than that,” report Dr. 
Wool. ‘He would be shrunk grajilly 
away till he fell down drane-pipe.” 

“Onnestly?” I renounce. 

“Any child know that,” he dib. 
“Now, since I proved that, lissen. On 
same principile too much fotography 
will soak a person away, eventally. 

“Every time you get yr pixture took 
that opperatus remove off .01111111113 
epigrams of skin. Can’t you see how 
soonly it will take, by that, to ware 
Hon. Jone Crawlford down to bone?” 

“O frights!” I holla. “That lady get 
fotografted 2ce every breath she take. 
Even at night there are a click-ma- 
chine by her bed to work while she 
sleep.” 

(Please turn to page 88) 
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Beaided for mistakes 
that Father and Mother made! 


FTEN some bright, healthy boy 

slumps in his school work. He grows 
listless and inattentive— begins to be 
kept after school. 


And the natural thing is to blame the 
boy... to feel that he’s not half trying. 
When actually something may be wrong 
with his diet—and that something may 
be coffee. 


Why coffee may be to blame 


Coffee contains caffein ... a drug stim- 
ulant. A single cup of coffee may contain 
up to two grains of this drug. 

Coffee can make children irritable and 
nervous. It can cause loss of sleep and 
indigestion—can take away appetite. 

And more—by crowding milk and other 
foods out of the diet, coffee can cause 
undernourishment. Thus it robs children 
of health and makes them more suscep- 
tible to disease. 


Read these amazing facts! 


A famous research institution conducted 
a survey among 80,000 school children. 
It was discovered that of all those who 
drank coffee only 76.3% received good 
marks in school. Of those who did not 
drink coffee, 44.7% received good marks. 


Another survey among groups of un- 
dernourished children showed that more 
than 85% of the undernourished children 
drank coffee daily. 
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A hot, nourishing drink 


“But,” you may say, “my children need 
a hot drink in the morning.” That’s true 
... but give them a hot drink that builds 
them up... Postum-made-with-milk. It 
contains no drug...no stimulant. 


Postum-made-with-milk combines the 
wholesomeness of the wheat and bran in 
Postum with all the nourishing qualities 
of milk. 


Postum is a delicious, “grown-up” 
looking drink that children love — even 
children who don’t like plain milk. It’s 
easily prepared, and very inexpensive. 


Start giving your children Postum- 
made-with-milk today. Your grocer can 
supply you with Postum...or 
mail the coupon for one week’s eos 
full supply. Postum is a prod- 


us. 
uct of General Foods. 


WE DO OUR FART 


TN. 


General Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 35 


Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a week’s supply of Postum. 


Name 


Street. 


City State. 


Fill in completely. Print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Lid., 


Cobourg, Ontario. (Offer expires July 1st, 1934.) 
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. ANITA LOUISE, GLAMOROUS MOVING PICTURE ACTRESS 


Be the Girl with 


ENTICING 
EYES! 


@ When men find a glance en- 


chanting . . . here’s the secret! 
Silken, curly lashes... dark and 
heavy . . . make your eyes seem 
the largest, deepest in the world. 

This fascinating beauty can be- 
long to any girl who knows... 
and uses... Winx, the NEW-type 
mascara. It transforms pale, skim- 
py little lashes into veils of luxu- 
riant loveliness. And leaves no 
hint of artificial make-up . . . just 
matchless natural charm. 

Winx is made with a special 
French formula. It can’t smudge, 
smear or fleck off. Won’t smart. 
Never stiffens into sharp points or 
coarse, ugly beads as ordinary 
mascaras do. 

Tryit. Two forms—Liquid Winx, 
waterproof... Cake Winx, in a 
smart compact. 

And ... to make your eyes 
doubly seductive, use Winx Eye 
Shadow. It is not greasy, and comes 
in 5 subtle shades. 


Besides keeping skin soft, 
smooth and white, Hess 
Witch Hazel Cream leaves 
no gummy film or greasy oil 
on the surface. You can slip 
kid gloves on shortly after 
using. A few drops at a time 
keeps skin free of chap, dry- 
mess and roughness. Secret 
formula unlike any other 
lotion. 

Try Hess Witch Hazel 
Cream on your skin. Money 
back if it’s not the best you 
have ever used. Sold in 
Drug, Dept. and roc stores. 
3 sizes—10c—25c—50c. 
Write for sample today. 


E. E. HESS COMPANY 


15 Main Street, Brook, Ind. (15) 
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Foto Face 


(Continued from page 87) 


“Her top layer are already giving 
way from too much fotography,” re- 
ject Hon Dir. while his eyes got green 
& red like tale lights. 

“Yet when I see her this a. m.,” I 
support, “‘she were singing in the Rain. 
She look helthy like a barril of apples.” 

“Yay, yay,” grone Hon. Doc. “That 
are First Simpton of Foto Face. Then 
one (1) day she will stop appearing 
so young. That are Second Simptom.” 

“When do Second Simptom commence 
starting?” I ask for big scare. 

“In about 37 yrs,” he narrate. “Then 
folks will notice her slightly older ap- 
pearance. Boo! That will be Foto 
Face.” 


oa OSHES!” TI holla. ‘Think what 
will happen to others. Hon. Clark 
Gabble get fotografted so oftenly he 
must be all shot to peaces. Hon. Ray 
Navarro got a kodack in his raddio set, 
so he will get his pixture took every 
time he face the music. & think all the 
skin that must be already filmed off 
those 2 famus Irish families, the 
Barrymoores & the Marxes.” 

“T tell you something more curio 
still,” collapse Dr. “How can you find 
Hon. Garto Grebo, if you wish see 
her?” 

“By putting a lot of K Ray in a 
talescop, maybe you could,” I expunge. 

“Not even that,’’ he narrate. ‘She 
hid behine blue-eye guggles, jess like 
Hon. Rockfeller. She go home and 
cover herself up with a stone house. 
When in Hollywood she put up sign, 
‘Gone to Sweden.’ When in Sweden 
she paint her door, ‘Gone to Holly- 
wood!’ Several persons wonders why 
she act in that hide-and-seek manner. 
I tell you then. She are saving up 
her face.” _ 

“For whiches?” I negotiate. 

“For Big Pixtures,” he explain. “She 
say to all Produciers and Directoires, 
‘My face are my fortune. Therefore I 
will be stingy with it.’” 

“U.S. Govt should prosecute her for 
hoarding,” I decry. 

“She pay her income Texas in 
Sweden,” say him. “But she are wise 
gel not to let her face get wore and 
tore for nothing. When she go to Lott 
she say to Manager, ‘1000000$ cash 
pay before I even take off my false 
beard. I shall expose my passion-look 
for 15 min only, then wait till a week 
from Wedsdy.’ You see what? By such 
ecomony Grebo Garta face will last 
foreverly.” 


, 


ae have lasted longer than that al- 
ready,” I say so. “But Hon. High 
Prof, I come here because of Miss 
Caramel Sweet, who are enjoying sick- 
ness. Shall we hurry maybe?” 

“Not nessisilly,’ he expose. “She 
may be dead, so there are plenty of 
time. Now have a sigaret. Or does 
you prefer opium? [ wish lecture you 
1% hr, subjeck Hair. You notice Hon. 
Jean Harlow, Hon. Jone Blondel, Hon. 
Mae West, Hon. Ann Harding, Hon. 
Con Bennett and many others as there 
is apples in Oregon?” 

I temp to notice. 

“Well, yes than,” he peruse. “What 
happen to their Hair?” 


“Tt stay on when I see it.” This 
from me. 

“Yay, and worse,” he glib, “Day 
by year it get more blonder. Several 


bushels of gels what come here 7 yrs 
ago with chocolate-color Bobs on top 
of their brains now ware pummonent 
waves 14 shads lighter than was 
before.” : 

“They are turning gray, you mean 
it?” I choke. 

“Wuss than those, wuss than those,” 
he sub. “They are turning plati- 
mum!!!” : 

“How owful!” I snagger. “What 
cause that shrinkage of color from 
their heads?” 

“Foto Face,” reject Hon. Doc. ‘But 
now,” he say, “nuff time have elapsed 
to finish this treatment I are giving 
you.” 

“O kine Sir,” I yall. “You not giv- 
ing me this treatment. It are for Miss 
Caramel Sweet, all covered with pain 
in her features.” 

“Oyes, oyes, so is,” he hinny. “Ax- 
cuse, please. I so full of ideas I some- 
time forget who.” 

“Then hall you come rapidly for 
cure she?” I plunge. 

“Not nessary,” he report. “Have I 
not took all this val time telling you 
what are matter of her?” 

“But should you not gave her some- 
thing for it?” I broke. 

“You bat yr bootware I shall.”’ With 
experienced thumbs Dr. Wellington 
Wool write wise words on a paper 
which he stuck inside N. Velope. 

“Shall I gave this to her when 
home?” I ask to know. 

“No,” he blick. “Gave 
hussband.” 

Door slam. I out. You see anything 
like that? 


ELL, Mr. Editor, I get nice feel 

of duty in my wrists & elbows 
while I elope home carrying that wun- 
nerful perscription from the famus Dr. 
Woot. When I got back to Thinking 
Studio there sat Hon. Geo F. Ogre, 
nashing his fists at me. 

“Well?” he holla like a Democrat. 

“Yes, sire, quite well,” I smiley. 
“And Mrs. Ogre also?” 

“While you was away % hr, slum- 
ming around, I got her cured,’ he 
growell. “She are upstairs. She have 
just had a tooth.” 

“Cungratulate!” I chip. 

Just then I hear 6 ton voice up 
there say with hash basso, “False 
one!” 

“QO nevva, nevva! Not so! I shall 
not pummit!” yall foto voice of Miss 
Caramel Sweet. 

“What she doing, rehussing new 
Play of Passion?” I require. 

“No, Mr. Lice,” reamp Hon. Geo. F. 
Ogre. “She are skweeling at the Den- 
tist what just pulled.” 3 

“Perhapsly it are too late!” I si & 
grone. “O Hon. Sire, you know what 
are matter of Miss Caramel Sweet?” 

“I will give cash-prize for that brite 
answer,” he corrode. 

“She got Foto Face!” I axplode. 

“That so?” he otter. “I like to know 
where she got it. She not been near 
a Cameria for 7 months. Who tole you 
this newsreel?” 

“Dr. Wellington Wool. But be brave 
as can. Here are a N. Velope filled 
with wisedom for quick cure.” 


Ho OGRE took N. Velope, un- 
hooked it & pull out that very wise 
writing from Hon. Dr. He look. and 


it to her 
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Foto Face 


O, it did not make him very happy. 
“Species of naked _ horsefly!” he 
slouch. “Depestible test and also poi- 
son! Which window do you, prefer me 
throw you out from?” 
“Tf conventient, Mr. Sir . 
But while speaking I find myself 
sprung through a window I didn’t men- 
tion, and sticked inside my collar-but- 
ton were that misterious paper from 
Dr. Wellington Wool. When I could 
epen my eyes wider I took Hon. Paper 
and read as following: 
PPNOW MGPRE MGS i:60 sie ci aeiste’s sieve 55$.” 
I remain setting, quite unable. 
Hoping you are the same. 
Yours truly, 
HASHIMuRA TcGO. 


THAT'S A VERY AT- 
TRACTIVE CONTAINER 
YOU HAVE THERE... 
WHAT'S IT USED FOR? 


THIS IS ONE OF THOSE NEW 
PERFUME CONTAINERS TO 
CARRY IN THE PURSE. THEY’RE 
NON-LEAKABLE, EASY TO KEEP 
FILLED AND ALWAYS READY TO 
USE. I REALLY WOULDN'T 
WANT TO BE WITHOUT ONE 
ANYMORE. 


WE DO OUR PART 
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Hollywood Slave 


(Continued from page 27) ( 
first night in the moonlight on ite old ‘ oe Bb 
athletic field. Something happened to l ffe 
me the moment he touched me, some- n KEE tiona er >, CLOSED 
thing electric, something magnetic, : — 
something which drew me irresistibly g 


Bie fast seemed as if I couldn’t get Lo the Modern Mzuss and Mrs. 


near enough to him, as if I just had 
to feel his naked heart beating against 
hy I eae que oe Besar | ene Just send your name and address with the top of a LINIT 
that first night, when that other storm : 
was threatening the perfect heaven| Package and 10¢ (to cover cost of wrapping and postage) 
2a ah like that, honey,” he was | fot EACH perfume container wanted. Use the coupon below 
saying. “You mustn’t, you mustn’t.” 

I could hardly hear him, because his 


lips were buried in my hair. I didn’t h 
want to hear him. I’d rather feel A QUI CK WW AY to ave a 
those lips—roaming, caressing, hurting 

with tenderness. 


@ e 
“Honey,” he lied, straightening up h Ik k 
and putting his hands, as he so often smoot 9 Si Vy S in 
did, on my little girl’s shoulders, “they 
want you, too. I know they do. Gor- , : 
don told me they did. They’re crazy | Swish half a package or more of LINIT in your bath 
about you. The only thing is they need , ; ‘ Pies 9 
a baritone for a spot in that presenta- water and then enjoy the soothing sensation of a rich, 
tion show in Fresno next week. That’s i : ¢ 
a break for us, honey, that they can use| cream-like bath. You will be pleasantly surprised how 
me right away. Isn’t it wonderful, z ; d 
“honey?” nice and soft your skin feels afterwards. A LINIT Beauty 


ig came over me all at once how truly | Bath produces zmmediate results in the texture of your 
wonderful it was that he should take ‘ 1 

it the way he did. What seemed like skin. Why not try a LINIT Bath today? 

a trick, when Fritz Stresseman first : : 

mentioned it, seemed like = kindness Perfumed LINIT is sold by grocers, druggists and de- 

from heaven now. The boy must go , 

on. He must succeed on his own. paftment stores... Unscented LINIT is 

_ It never occurred to me to suggest 

that he stay in Hollywood and live on sold only at your grocers. 

the pelaey, zt was soine to ee or to SCENTED 

wangle a subordinate bit at the studio, a Se eee 

as so many Hollywood husbands do, on ee ee 

the strength of their wife’s pull. I 

Esiew ne vols Sepa for that, not 
Yav. n was so glad that he had 

this personal success to fill his mind. LING 

It was a triumph, you know, no mat- 

ter how much he tried to conceal it: 

being kept on as a single at the same 0» 

salary we’d both drawn as a double. 
I knew why he hadn’t told me about 

the money. He was afraid of hurting 


The Bathway to a 
Soft, Smooth Skin 
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P. O. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York 
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eo Saas eee fume containers. Color(s) as 
5 PERFUMED Tlease send me per 
my feelings. But he would have to FO 
: RTHE ; Fi 
tell me sometime. He’d think I’d be F THE BATE checked below. I enclose $--___-a dae LINIT package tops 
worrying. ss EN D Black 0 Brown DD Red OD Blue OO Green Di Ivory 


“Let’s drop into Henry’s for a bite,” 
he said, as we reached the street. 
Can we afford it?” I asked, guile- 
fully, for I knew that raising the ques- So ee ne Releree emOT 
(Please turn to page 0) ee nee 
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ACTUAL 


TF OVO wees: SIZE 


Here is a ‘lipstick’? deodorant that ‘has 
everything. The purest and finest ingre- 
dients. Exquisite texture. Instant effec- 
tiveness ...and a container that is the last 
word in daintiness and convenience. 


And, most important, TEKERO lip- 
stick deodorant has refused to follow a 
prevailing custom. Refused to reduce the 
size of its 10¢ stick... just now the favorite 
method of raising prices. 

You'll be attracted at once by the. gen- 
erous size and smart beauty of THK ERO. 
Procure a package for your purse... or 
your dressing table. 

If your favorite cosmetic counter hasn’t 
yet been supplied, just clip and mail this 
coupon. 


TEKERO, INC. Dept. T-1 


Empire State Building, New York City 


I enclose 10¢ (coin or stamps) for one purse 
container package Tekéro Lipstick Deodorant, 
(actual size shown in pictur-.) 


LIPSTICK DEODORANT 


Slop ala NEW hotel 


. .» where luxurious sun- 
filled rooms offer every 
convenience and comfort. 
Private bath. Radio. Ser- 
vidor. Rates that begin at 
$3 for one—$4 for two. 


C.W. RAMSEY, Jr., Mar. 


30\ EF NOR 


1200 Rosine ° 7th Ave. at 31st St 
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Hollywood Slave 


(Continued from page 89) 


tion of money would bring on an ex- 
planation. 

“Of course, we can,” he said, and I 
could feel his professional pride 
straightening his back and quickening 
his pace. “I forgot to tell you, honey. 
There won’t be any change in our 
salary.” 

“You mean you get the same money 
as a single, Trav?” 

“Yes,” he said, doing his best to ap- 
pear unconcerned. 

“That’s wonderful, Trav, perfectly 
marvelous. That shows what they 
think of you, Tray. You'll be a star 
in a Broadway musical before the sea- 
son’s out; ycu know you will, hand- 
ssme! I ean see the billing now, 
‘Travis Jackson in My Lady’s Slipper.’ 
But you see that you keep out of her 
slipper, young man.” 

“The only lady’s slipper I care about 
will be under my bed tonight,” he 
cried in a tense, almost hysterical 
voice that caused a startled group of 
home-going movie fans to edge over 
toward the curb—then, right in Henry’s 
doorway, he did that wonderful thing 
again to me with his arms. 


[N the restaurant Travis was just like 
a kid. Now that he had broken the 
news to me, he seemed to forget the 
tragic side. Already he was talking 
about wiring the people in San Fran- 
cisco to hurry up and book me for a 
torch number on the same bill the week 
after next. 

“Then they’ll be paying us double 
the money they used to pay us.” 

“Double money for single acts,” I 
punned weakly, but in the excitement, 
it got by; we both laughed as hard 
as if I’d pulled a Will Rogers. 

“This is the place Charlie Chaplin 
is supposed to own,” whispered Trav. 

“Do you suppose he’s here?” 

“Sure, he waits on the table every 
night!” 

We laughed again; hearty, masculine 
laughter on Trav’s part; high, hys- 
terical laughter on mine, the kind 
people sometimes indulge in when 
they’ve lost every cent they ever had 
or when there’s been a death in the 
family. But it was laughter, anyway; 
and on the strength of it, we got 
through our sandwich, and around the 
corner to our little side-street hotel, 
and up into our funny little room, be- 
fore Travis remembered the events of 
the afternoon. 

“By the way, honey,” he said, as he 
turned on the switch, “how’d you get 
along with his nibs?” 

“«The old guy with the pants expan- 
sion,’ you mean?” I was fencing for 
time. 

“That wasn’t so hot of me, honey. 
With a head like his, he’s entitled to his 
pants. But say, he kept you a long 
time. Did he treat you right?” 


HE old Trav was coming back now, 

the Trav that was interested first of 
allin me. He’d been away for a while, 
and Travis Jackson, successful vaude- 
ville trouper, had been pinch-hitting a 
bit indifferently in his place. It was 
going to be harder to talk to the Trav 
I knew. 

“He treated me fine, Trav,” I said at 
last, deciding to do my dive and get it 
over with. “He offered me a job.” 

“The hell he did!” 

It was obvious that up to now he 
had quite forgotten our conversation 


of the afternoon and his own insist- 
ence that it might be my chance. He 
was now the money earner of the 
family. I had no right to rob him of 
the thrill the prospect had evidently 
given him—but I had no choice. 

“Of course, you aren’t going to take 
it,” he continued, as he loosed the laces 
of his great brown shoes. 

I always loved Trav’s shoes. They 
were so big and masculine and of the 
color of a much-smoked meerschaum 
pipe. And I loved the way he kicked 
them from him under the bed. Oh, 
Lord, I loved everything about him— 
and I still do! 

“You don’t need to work for a while, 
honey, if you don’t want to—what with 
me earning good money and all that.” 

“T know, Tray, but I wouldn’t be 
happy not working. You know that.” — 

“T suppose not. Well, I’ll send that 
wire to ’Frisco right away.” 

“No, Travis dear, don’t do anything 
in a hurry. Maybe it was intended, 
this offer of Mr. Stresseman’s coming 
right now—you know what I mean— 


‘when I was being let out of the act.” 


“Don’t put it that way, honey.” 

“But I am being let out. Put it any 
way you want to, I’m out. And I think 
I ought to stay right here for a while 
where I know I can get work.” 

“And not go to Fresno?” 

“No, darling, not to Fresno.” 


Che night, as I lay in bed beside 
my big husband, who was sleeping 
as placidly as if his whole world had 
not just dropped out from under him, 
I asked myself over and over again 
this one ungrammatical question: 

“Could this be me?” 

It didn’t seem so surprising that I 
was going to be a star in motion pic- 
tures. I had already begun to take 
that as a matter of course. In fact, 
the bizarre events of the afternoon had 
quite faded for the moment in the an- 
guish of that long night of verbal 
sparring with Tray. The surprising 
thing was that I could lie so brazenly, 
so glibly, so repeatedly to the husband 
whom I loved. 

To be sure I had persuaded myself 
that I was doing it for Travis’ own 
sake—to save his feelings—and, of 
course, in a way I was. But was I 
altogether honest even in that? The 
point was that, as I went over in my 
mind that long conversation, beginning 
back there in the dressing room, when 
he first told me about the closing of the 
act, I realized that I had lied, lied, 
lied. 

I had pretended that: I didn’t know 
that we were closing. I had pretended 
that I didn’t know that he was going 
on a single. I had pretended that I 
didn’t know that he was going to get 
the same salary we’d both gotten be- 
fore. I’d pretended it was all a great 
compliment to him, when I knew it was 
a trick, nothing but a trick to take me 
from him, to “pull the wool over his 
eyes, to get him out of the way, so that 
Fritz Stresseman, that great moun- 
tain of a man, could have his way with 


me. 

I didn’t more than half believe the 
great man’s insistences of the after- 
noon. If I were only half as beautiful 
as he said I was, of course he would 
make love to me. They always did— 
in the Hollywood stories I had read. 
He might not think he was going to. 
He might be sincere at the moment in 
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his devotion to his art. But in the end, 
he would translate his feelings into 
terms of the flesh. If he didn’t know 
it, I did. And I was lying to give him 
a chance to do so—lying to the hus- 
band who loved me and whom I loved. 
God knows, I loved him! I must be 
bewitched. I must be hypnotized. 
Even if it weren’t true that Fritz 
Stresseman wanted me for himself, 
even if it weve true that he wanted me 
for the world, what difference did that 
make so far as my duty to Trav was 
eoncerned? I belonged with him, not 
with this yellow-haired Svengali. My 


place was by his side—here, just as | 


I was now. I reached over and pulled 
the bed clothes up over his great shoul- 
der. He was always doing that, always 
getting uncovered. His shoulders were 
too broad, bless them! I leaned over 
and kissed the one nearest me. How 
often had I done that when he had been 
asleep? When should I do it again, if 
I let him go to Fresno? And yet, I 
knew I would let him go. 

It wasn’t the separation, however, 
that bothered me most. It was the 
lie. I didn’t know then, of course, that 
I would be living a lie all the rest of 
my life, that I would become a slave to 
that lie—a Hollywood slave—and that 
I would never be able to escape from 
my slavery. But there must have been 
a premonition of this in the revulsion 
I felt from these first steps on what my 
old Sunday School teacher used to 
call “the downward path.” 


I FOUND myself shrinking—not from 
Tray, for I longed to waken him and 
throw myself onto those great broad 
shoulders of his—but from myself. 
How often have I done that these last 
two years of worldly triumph! What 
is it the Bible says about what profit- 
eth a man if he gains everything else 
and loses his own soul? Now, as I sit 
on my balcony writing these words, as 
IT look down on the fountains and the 
palm trees in the spacious courtyard of 
my Beverly Hills prison, I still shrink 
—as if from something not quite clean. 

But to get back to that fateful night 
in the autumn of 1931: after hours of 
repetitious talk, we agreed that we 
would decide nothing until morning. 
That was the only way Trav could salve 
his conscience for going to sleep. 

The difficult moment had come when 
he asked me how much Stresseman was 
gceing to pay me. I had become an ex- 
pert liar by that time. It was no 
trouble at all to keep quiet about the 
thousand dollar and twenty-five hun- 
dred dollar promises he had made me. 
.It would have been possible to have 
gone the whole hog in my lying, and 
named a figure a little less than the two 
hundred dollar one he would be get- 
ting for his work as a single act. It 
would have been kind to have done 
that. But I had my pride, too. After 
all, I wanted Trav to know that some- 
one still thought I was good, even if 
I were, as he thought, being let out 


of the act. But, I could feel his whole. 


body stiffen like a ramrod when I 
named the figure, five hundred dollars. 

It’s a humiliation, I guess, that a real 
man never gets over: having his wife 
make more money than he does. Of 
course, if the difference is small, just 
a few dollars in a total of hundreds, 
or just a few hundreds in a total of 
thousands, it might not make so much 
difference. But in the ratio of five to 
two—that was bad. I wondered what 
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would happen when the ratio was ten 
to two, twenty-five to two! 

“T suppose some of that,” he said 
slowly, after a long silence, “would 
have to go for costumes.” 

It was pitiful, his attempt to save his 
own pride. 

“Of course,” I agreed quickly, grasp- 
ing at the straw he had pushed my 
way, “lots of it will have to go for cos- 
tumes—and voice culture—and coach- 
ing in acting—and beauty treatments. 
Why, when I get through, I won’t be 
earning half what you earn, Trav.” 

“T suppose not,” he said gratefully, 
and dropped off to what were, so far 
as I could tell by his regular breath- 
ing, pleasant dreams. 


HEY say men don’t look nice when 

they are asleep. I wouldn’t know 
about that. I’ve only seen this one— 
this man of mine. But he looks beau- 
tiful. I lay for a long time propped 
up on my arm, looking at him in the 
light that shone in our window from 
the all-night parking place next door. 
He looked so young, so clean. And so 
honest—he wasn’t a dirty little liar 
like me. Why weren’t they taking him, 
these movie men, and not me? 

I pondered long on the answer to 
that question. I pondered, too, over 
the larger question of why, feeling as 
I did about Trav and about the falsity 
of my own position, I was still going 
right ahead on a course which I knew 
in my heart would make us both un- 
happy. Was it Fate? Or was it those 
strange hypnotic eyes of the yellow- 
haired Fritz Stresseman? But one 
does not ponder for ever when one is 
only eighteen. One sleeps. And, pres- 
ently, that was what I was doing—all 
crumpled up in the shadow of my 
lover’s broad, bare back. 

The next day, my dressing-room was 
one mass of yellow roses. There were 
roses everywhere: in vases on the floor, 
on my dressing table, high on the top 
of my wardrobe trunk; in queer little 
places like the drawer-pulls of the 
dresser and the keyholes of the doors. 
There were roses, too, in the black 
slippers I wore with the torch gown 
and in the gold ones I wore in the pat- 
ter number. There was a wee rose, 
lying careless-like, on my hand-mirror. 

I looked everywhere for a card, for 
a note. The doorman, obviously well 
tipped and hard-boiled into the bar- 
gain, would tell me nothing. The call 
boy, being more romantic, finally ad- 
mitted that a very large man had been 
there, a man with bushy yellow hair 
that stuck out in every direction, had 
been there with a younger man in uni- 
form—evidently the chauffeur—who 
had carried in baskets and baskets of 
roses. The very large man had stayed 
in the dressing-room all the time. He 
had, so the boy said, arranged the 
flowers himself. 

I said nothing to Trav of all this. 
I didn’t even venture to wear a rose in 
my hair for the torch number. That’s 
a good deal for a girl, isn’t it, who is 
wearing a black gown and has black 
hair—“blue black, violet, yet shining 
with a glow that betrays the presence 
of the hidden sun’? And after the 
act, I dressed like lightning, so as to 
be able to meet Travis in the passage 
outside. 


ae following day, I was almost 
afraid to go to the theater. After 
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‘shadowy recesses of the boxes—the 


all, I couldn’t keep Trav out of my 
room all the time. He was my hus- 
band as well as my partner. He was 
accustomed to come and go as he 
wished. It was only the luck of hap- 
pening to be playing in a large the- 
ater with a small cast that kept us 
from sharing the same dressing-room. 
As a matter of fact, my worst fears 
were soon realized. 

“We're early,” remarked my hus- 
band, as we reached my door, “T’ll 
come in and smoke a cigarette.” 

I opened the door with a fumbling 
hand and a heavy heart—to find the 
roses absolutely gone. The only trace 
that remained of yesterday’s beauty 
was the rich, pungent odor of the de- 
parted blossoms. 

“Smells good!” sniffed Travis, as he 
settled himself in my one comfortable 
chair. “New perfume?” 

“Yes,” I said; and I wasn’t sure 
whether I was lying this time or not. 

Travis was very comfortable. I 
wasn’t. I had visions of Big Boy 
Stresseman arriving at almost any mo- 
ment with baskets of roses to decorate 
my drawer pulls and key holes. Every- 
moment I listened for that knock on 
the door. At last it came. 

“Come in,” I said, feebly. 


HE door opened. It was the call 

boy, smiling innocently. In _ his 
stubby right hand he held an exquisite 
little corsage bouquet of tiny pink and 
blue flowers surrounded by a neat little 
circle of crinkly valentine-like paper— 
a prim little thing such as impeccable 
maidens wear in parlor scenes of plays 
that depict what life was supposed to 
be in the good old Colonial days. 

“The gentleman said to say it was 
from an admirer,” grinned the boy, and 
closed the door. 

“Gee, honey, you’ve made another 
landing. Maybe, this time, it 7s Gary 
Cooper.” 

“Maybe.” 

I looked for him that afternoon—not 
Gary Cooper, for I knew it was Fritz 
Stresseman who was reminding me 
each day in his bizarre manner of the 
hold-he had on me. But there was no 
huge figure standing ponderously at 
the far end of the centre aisle. There 
wasn’t that night, either. There 
wasn’t the next day, or the next. But 
his flowers came each day; perhaps I 
should say his flower, for Thursday 
it was a single poinsettia, doubtless one 
of those I had seen in bloom outside 
the baleony of his hillside home. And 
on Friday, it was a rose, a single re- 
minder of the wealth of roses that had 
been mine the first day. 

It would be a mistake to say, how- 
ever, that Fritz’s flowers were the only 
reminders I had of him during that 
strange last week on the vaudeville 
stage. Although he was never in the 
theater—I was sure of that, for my 
eyes roamed even the balconies and the 


place somehow throbbed with his per- 
sonality. At first, I thought it was 
an illusion, a trick of my over-stimu- 
lated imagination; then I knew the rea- 
son why. 

Each day, at the far end of the 
center aisle, where this strange man 
with the yellow hair had stood that 
first, fateful day after the Derby 
luncheon, another man now stood, a 
different man each day, who watched 
me, as the great Fritz Stresseman had 
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watched me, and who moved, as he had 
moved, over into the left aisle when I 
went into my torch routine. It was 
uncanny—the sight. I could hardly 
sleep each night for wondering in what 
new guise my strange admirer would 
next appear. 


RAVIS, so far as I could see, was 

quite unconscious of this daily 
drama. A flower in the dressing-room 
—even if it had been accompanied by 
a mash note or an invitation to supper 
after the show, would have been noth- 
ing in the life of a vaudeville trouper. 
Such things were merely evidence that 
the act was getting over. Bowers of 
roses would have been different. I 
wondered if Fritz Stresseman, who 
knew so much, knew that, too. As for 
the men in the theater—well, there 
were always men in the theater. 

No word had passed between Travis 
and me about that long conversation in 
bed the evening after Fritz Stresse- 
man’s tea party. All week, we had 
done the usual thing that troupers did 
in Hollywood. Most times we had 
brunched at the soda counter in the 
Owl, and dined before the show, with 
organ and vocal accompaniment, at the 
Pig ’n’ Whistle. Big days, we had 
dropped into Levy’s on Vine Street or 
at the Gotham Delicatessen at the 
other end of the Boulevard. And one 
morning we did a studio. 

Travis knew a boy who was making 
good out here, authoring scripts for 
one of the big companies; he had grad- 
uated from Gower a couple of years 
ahead of Trav, and before my time. 
Through him we got a pass which ad- 
mitted us to the stages—all except 
one, which was marked “Keep Out.” 
On this stage, Trav’s friend told us, 
the great Fritz Stresseman was mak- 
ing tests for his next picture. 

“Something Egyptian, I think,” the 
friend explained. “It’ll be good, what- 
ever it is, if Stresseman makes it.” 

“T daresay,” commented Trav, a bit 
icily. 
I KNEW from Travis’ silence that in 

his heart he had accepted the situa- 
tion that he had steeled himself to going 
on without me, that he was determined 
not to stand in the way of my Holly- 
wood career. I knew, too, that he could 
not bring himself to say so. And I 
looked forward with a sinking feeling 
in my heart to Saturday—especially 
to Saturday night. 

When the day came, a strange, dis- 
concerting thing happened to me. At 
the afternoon’s performance, for the 
_ first time, there were no flowers in my 
dressing-room. At the supper show— 
for on Saturday, we did three a day— 
there were no flowers. In the evening, 
there were still no flowers. 

I am ashamed to say how dependent 
I had become, during that one week, on 
those daily expressions of Fritz Stresse- 
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man’s regard. I knew that he would 
not come near me himself until the 
time he had set. Something in me told 
me this as surely as something had told 
me, that Monday afternoon, that he 
would come, that he would be in the 
audience to catch our act. It was like 
him, I felt sure, to send these represen- 
tatives of his, these flowers and these 
appraising men, to remind me of his 
nearness, of his reality. Otherwise, I 
might have thought that strange inter- 
lude in the red-gold twilight had been 
nothing but a dream. 

Even now, on this last day, when the 
flowers failed to appear, when there 
were no strange men out front apprais- 
ing my performance, my heart failed 
me. Could it be that, at the last mo- 
ment, the great man had changed his 
mind? Could it be that the reports he 
had received throughout the week had 
been so devastating that he had lost 
faith? Like a lump of lead I slumped 
through the afternoon performance. At 
the supper show I was a washout: not 
a laugh in the patter number, not an 
encore for the torch. When I went on 
for the last show, the last show of our 
little act, I was a nervous wreck. I 
was sure by now that my dreams of 
Hollywood conquest were dreams in- 
deed; that Fritz Stresseman, with his 
huge body and his yellow shock of hair, 
his cat’s eyes and his extravagant 
fhrases, was but a distorted figure of 
those distorted dreams; that I had en- 
dangered, perhaps wrecked, my happi- 
ness with Travis Jackson at the word 
of a man whose word was no longer 
good. And then suddenly I saw him. 


H&« was standing, as he had stood 
that first day, ponderously at the 
far end of the centre aisle. 

I don’t know how I got through the 
act. All I know is that I gave the best, 
or the worst, performance of my 
career. 

I was struggling out of my torch 
gown when there was a knock on the 
dressing-room door. It was Travis. In 
his outstretched hand he held a tiny 
spray of gardenias. 

Gardenias are nothing in California. 
They grow wild along the highways. 
They sell in the flower stalls for nickels 
and dimes. But these gardenias were 
different. Travis had brought them to 
me. I kissed their soft white petals and 
I kissed his rough brown cheek. For 
the moment, I was supremely, divinely 
happy. 

“Gee, honey, you were great tonight! 
You played out the string. It’s up to 
me to play it out, too.” I could see 
what was coming, and my heart sank. 
“We'll have a party,” he cried, with a 
brave note in his almost breaking voice. 
“We'll make a night of it, not to cele- 
brate the end—but to celebrate the be- 
ginning.” 

Oh mlnavalen 

“What do you say, honey? Shall we 
make it the Cocoanut Grove?” 

I could have cried. I did ery—all 
over Tray’s best suit. 

“Why are you crying, honey? Aren’t 
you happy? Don’t you love me?” 

“Of course I love you, Trav. And of 
course I am happy that you are being 
so wonderful to me, tonight, when you 
might make it so difficult. But Trav 
darling, I can’t go on a party. I can’t 
make a night of it.” 

The boy’s arms around me stiffened, 
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as they always did when he was hurt. 
His hands went cold as they dug into 
my bare back. 

“And why not?” he asked, with a 
great effort to control himself. 

“Because, Trav, I must begin work.” 

“Tonight?” 

“Yes,”’—it was as if I were repeat- 
ing mechanically the last words that 
Fritz Stresseman had said to me—“to- 
night at midnight.” 

I shall not attempt to describe the 
scene that followed: the angry re- 
proaches on Travis’ side; the hysteri- 
cal protestations on mine; the mutual 
recrimination; and, at last, the mu- 
tual tears. There we were, straining at 
each other, clinging, crying, tearing out 
our bruised young hearts—when the 
knock came. I might have known he 
would come. He was not the kind to 
wait patiently on the sidewalk while a 
vaudeville soubrette suffered with her 
love. But in the anguish of the mo- 
ment, I had forgotten. Would that I 
had forgotten him completely! Would 
that I had gone away that night to 
Fresno, or to Cairo, or to the mountain 
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vales of deepest Kashmir, with the man 
I loved! 

It wasn’t Fritz’s fault. He did not 
know that he would find us two bruised, 
battered young things dissolved in 
tears. He did not know that he would 
find Trav’s little spray of gardenias 
bruised and battered, too, trampled 
under our unheeding feet. He was a 
kind man. If he had known, I am sure 
he would never have appeared in that 
dressing-room door with his orchids. 

The most truly humble of God’s 
ereatures would have seemed arrogant 
in such a spot; would have seemed over- 
bearing, condescending. Fritz, artist 
that he was, felt his position keenly. 
That was why, I am sure, he turned 
quickly to Travis. He wanted to help, 
not to hurt, the suffering boy before 
him. 

“T’m sorry, old man,” he said, with 
an attempt at casual goodfellowship, 
‘to break up your act.” 

Travis’ arms dropped from my body. 
They hung stiffly by his side. His fine 
head went back defiantly. I did not 
know what he was going to say, what 
he was going to do. All I knew was 
that I wanted to stick by him, that I 
wanted to declare my loyalty to the 
world. 

“Mr. Stresseman,” I said, “I want 
you to know Mr. Jackson. I want you 
to know that he is my—” 


RAVIS was too quick for me. Like 

a flash he snapped out of his aiti- 
tude of defiance. With a smile on his 
lips that must have drawn deep from 
the wells of his courage and his devo- 
tion, he stepped quickly between us 
with outstretched hand. 

“Tm glad to meet you,” he seid 
quickly. “And I congratulate you, Mr. 
Stresseman. You’ve discovered a grand 
little actress, a grand trouper. I don’t 
know how Ill replace her.” 

I was speechless. Yes, to my shame, 
I was speechless. For the second time, 
by my silence, I was denying my 
earthly lord and master. 

“That’s all right, my boy,” Fritz was 
saying in a voice that was meant to be 
kind. “You won’t have to replace her. 
I’ve arranged all that. You’ll go right 
on to the end of your contract. And 
you'll get the same money—lI’ve ar- 
ranged that, too. What is money to 
Fritz Stresseman!” 

The silence that fell in that room 
was too thick to cut. The tragedy in 
my boy’s face was too black for hu- 
man eye to endure. In that one dread- 
ful moment, he saw everything that I 
-had been trying to keep from him. At 
last, he turned on me. 

‘Did you know all this?” 

My eyes could not meet his. 

“You liar!” 

Did he say the word or did I say it 
for him? I did not know. All I knew 
was that Fritz Stresseman and I were 
standing there in that little room— 
alone! 


With next months installment, “Holly- 
wood Slave” becomes even more exciting 
and glamorous. You'll not want to miss a 
word of it. What happens to the husband 
she loves better than anything in the 
world? What is her life to be with this 
Strange director guiding her every move? 
. . . Youve never read anything like it 
before—the real story of a famous actress. 
So be sure to get the December issue of 
THE New Movic MacGAZzINnE, on sale No- 
vember 4th. 


Twins, Evelyn and Helen Mann, Age 24, living at 121 West 72nd Street, New York 


A; EADING New York dental authority, 
Dr. David B. Freundlich, has recently 
made the first genuine test which tells the 
truth about tooth pastes. Tested Pebeco 
against the five other leading brands. 


“Why not make the test on twins?’? we 
asked him. “Excellent idea,’ Dr. Freund- 
lich replied. ‘“‘Because twins offer the fairest 
testing ground obtainable. Same environ- 
ment. Identical heredity. Hence their tooth 
and mouth structure is apt to be alike.” 


For thirty days one of each pair of twins 
used Pebeco twice daily, while the other 
used tooth paste A, B, C, D, or E, (well- 
known brands). 


Read in the panel below the details of 
what the test revealed. The first absolutely 
scientific demonstration, in a fair test, of 


what the leading tooth pastes actually do! 


Pebeco is more than twice as effective as 
any of the others—on the five important 
points of mouth hygiene—Whiteness, Lus- 
tre, Film, Gums, Acid Mouth—because— 


Potassium Chlorate, a basic ingredient 
unique to Pebeco, does a superior mouth- 
hygiene job. It stimulates the flow of saliva 
in the mouth, thus helping to check 
the mouth acids which start decay. Pebeco 
whitens, removes stains and mucin plaques, 
polishes without scratching, heals and firms 
the gums. In Potassium Chlorate, Pebeco 
possesses an active agent which helps to 
keep teeth and gums healthy and sound. 


You test Pebeco on your own teeth and 
gums! You’ll FEEL it working for their 
good. BUY A TUBE OF PEBECO TODAY! 


On These Five Vital Points Pebeco Wins! 


1. WHITENESS.... Pebeco whitened the teeth in 
98% of the cases—the five other tooth pastes in 
only 56%. 


2. LUSTRE... Pebeco improved the lustre in 94% 
of the cases—the five other tooth pastes in only 
40%. Pebeco, in no case, made the slightest scratch 
upon the teeth. 

3. FILM ... Pebeco removed mucin plaques in 
88% of the cases—the five other tooth pastes in 
only 32%. 

4. GUMS .. . Pebeco checked inflammation and 
bleeding, toned and hardened the gums of 97% of the 
users, other tooth pastes of only 57%. 


5. ACID MOUTH... . Pebeco alone actually as- 
sisted in stimulating the natural flow of helpful 
saliva which combats the acids that start decay. 
Other tooth pastes brought only slight or temporary 
improvement in acid mouth conditions. 


Why and How I Tested Twins 


I chose groups of twins because their 
mouth conditions are apt to be 
identical. One twin in each pair used 
Pebeco twice daily for 30 days. The 
other twin used tooth paste A, B, 
C, D or E—one of the five other 
leading brands. I examined each pair weekly, side 
by side, and recorded the results. At the end of 30 
days, I submitted my report, and the statements in 
this advertisement are in accordance with the facts. 
For professional information about these tests, 
write me at 101 Central Park West, New York City. 


(Signed) 
DAVID B. FREUNDLICH, D. D. S. 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 


ON SALE AT ALL F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. STORES 


AND AT ALL DRUG AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
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POWDER 


REJIUVIA 


F POWDER 


Long research blended with the finest ingredients de- 
veloped this perfectly BALANCED powder. Now, every- 
thing you demand of a powder is yours—in REJUVIA. 
Thistledown fineness, yet clings to your face. Gives you 
Perfect for any type of skin—dry or oily. Does not 
clog pores. REJUVIA adds the final touch of enchanting 
naturalness to your make-up ensemble. {Know the satisfac- 
tion of powder perfection. Try REJUVIA Mellow Finish 
Face Powder today—only {0c at most Woolworth Stores. 


FREE CHARACTER CHART are you a 
“clinging vine?’’ Is ‘‘He’’ the mental or physical type? 
Big FREE Character Chart tells you secrets of reading 
character in faces, hands, eyes. More amazing than for- 
tune telling. Mystify friends by reading their char- 
acters. Send name and address on post cand for your 
Chart. No cost or obligation. Write NOW to 


REJUVIA BEAUTY LABS. INC. ,395Broadway,Dept.M40,NewYork,N.Y_ 


BUILDING A HOME? 


If you are, you'll be interested 
in these blue prints before you 
go ahead: Colonial House, Italian 
House, each 6 rooms. Normandy 
House, Swiss Chalet, Modernistic 
House, Spanish House, each 5 
rooms. Send 3 cents for each of 
the blue prints you want to 


Tower Magazines, Inc. 
59 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A Sopular HOTEL 


: * 


| Every Room with Bath 


Daily $2.00 up 
Weekly $11.50 up 
Double $3.00 up 
Weekly $19.00 up 


Located in a delightful section 
which retains traditional dignity 
and quiet charm. Here is every 
provision for comfort. Solarium, 
roof garden, lounge, library, rec- 
reation rooms and entertainment 


2 DAYS IN N. Y. $590 

EVERYTHING INCLUDED aa 
Dinner and delightful room—2nd day—2 
meals and Jodging. Visit to Radio City Music 
Hall and dinner at Paradise Restaurant. 


3 DAYS IN N. Y. $1. Qe 

COME ANY TIME a 
Delightful room and bath, with meals— 
Sightseeing on Royal Blue Lines—Loge 
Seats at Radio City—Trip to top of Empire 
State Bldg.—Dinner at Paradise Restau- 
rant instead of hotel. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


The 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


23rd Street and Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Secrets of Hollywood's 
Happy Divorces 


(Continued from page 338) 


characters. But what characters! 

Doug must have been shocked to find 
himself living with Sadie Thompson, 
for instance; but, later, he seemed to 
find her agreeable, for he took her and 
her phonograph to Europe on a second 
honeymoon. Later the reaction came. 
Or, perhaps, Joan couldn’t stand that 
Parachute Jumper. But I believe with 
Joan that it wasn’t any one perform- 
ance that caused the crash; it was a 
repertoire. 

Say what you will, this living one’s 
characters in the home is a sure way 
to a mail-order decree. One simply 
cannot remain happily wed to all sorts 
of people. 


[2 would be jolly, though, wouldn’t it, 
to see our aristocrats living their 
parts at a Pickfair dinner: 

“My dear Mr. Weissmuller, will you 
please stop dragging the Duchess up 
the chandeliers? ... And Mr. Cagney, 
will you kindly desist from kicking 
Lady Upsadaisy all about the room? 

Oh, Miss Harlow, darling, it isn’t 
necessary for you to ’disrobe in order 
to use the finger bowl.” 

And I can’t conceive of a more en- 
tertaining guest than milk-bathing Em- 
press Colbert on suddenly catching 
sight of the cream pitcher. Entertain- 
ing to us, yes, but what of husband 
Norman Foster? Mortified—that’s 
what he’d be if he has the artistic tem- 
perament of a James Durante—cov- 
ered with confusion for what his wife 
was not covered with. 

But Miss Colbert, sage modern wife, 
does not permit her husband to see her 
in character. He has to lay down his 
money like the rest of us at the box- 
office. I mean (hastily) she doesn’t 
permit him to catch her unawares. He 
must call up first. They have sepa- 
rate homes. This is another way of 
outwitting attorneys’ fees—a cheap 
substitution for a happy divorce. I 
shall have more to say of this circum- 
vention as we proceed to the ultimate 
boudoir. 


HE most horrendous nightmare I 

ever had was dreaming that I 
awoke to find myself wed to a lady 
bugler sounding off reveille. A crazy, 
tippler’s dream, you may think. But it 
was blissful compared to Nils Asther’s 
rude awakening. Nils awoke to find 
himself married to a ladies’ band! 

Nils’ marriage to the snugly blond 
Vivian Duncan was not wrecked by his 
characters in the home. He didn’t 
have any to enact during their matri- 
mony. By nature lazy, hence agree- 
able, Nils was too indolent for a time 
to overcome his Swedish accent and 
there were no parts for him. 

It was the bride who was suddenly 
gripped by her professional past. De- 
ciding she must organize a vaudeville 
act, Vi chose, of all things, a ladies’ 
brass band. Day and night the bride 
and her band toctled oompah-oompah 
all over the house. 

In self-defense, at the divorce trial, 
Miss Duncan said that Mr. Asther and 
his mother spoke Swedish, a language 
which she could suspect but not under- 
stand. For this, of course, she might be 
pardoned for taking refuge in music, 


but hardly in saxophones and drums. 


7 capsizing of the Gaynor-Peck 
gondola was further proof of my 
contention. Mr. Peck was a supervisor. 
Miss Gaynor is an actress. 

Everyone knows that no actress ever 
loved a supervisor in the studio. How 
much more difficult, then, in the home? 

And Miss Gaynor alleged that Mr. 
Peck carried his character to the 
hearthside. She said he read aloud 
unfavorable notices about her work. 
Whether this was incited by Miss Gay- 
nor’s perpetual character of wistful- 
ness, Mr. Peck did not say. There’s 
little a man can say in court against 
a lady, what with her silk stockings 
and everything. 

In any event, if her allegation was 
true, and the court sided with her, Mr. 
Peck was fortunate to lose only his 
wife and, as it developed later, his job. 

The penalty for reading unfavor- 
able notices aloud in Hollywood is usu- 
ally life, or, at best, serious injuries. 


LORIA SWANSON seems to have 

been blessed by an instinct for 
changing husbands. Her divorcees have 
been signally fortuitous. She changed 
her type of spouse with her type of 
roles. 

In the rough-housing comedy days 
she married Wally Beery. 

When she assumed DeMille society 
roles she divorced Wally and married 
Herbert Somborn, Pasadena society 
man, polo and pinochle player. 

Going to Paris to enact the historic 
character of Mme. Sans-Gene, Gloria 
doffed Herbert and assumed the Mar- 
quis de la Falaise. 

With advent of the talkies and the 
discovery she could croon lullabys like 
Mother Machree, she married the 
young Irishman, Michael Farmer, and 
became a mother. 

Of all Hollywood women, Gloria 
seems to have adjusted herself most 
happily to a madly changing world. 
She doesn’t cling to possessions. She’s 
almost socialistic, without being com- 
munistic. 

Yet she’s a good mother and wife, 
beloved by her children and her hus- 
bands all. Not only are her ex-hus- 
bands her friends; they are friends of 
one another, true comrades. If Miss 
Swanson could marry all the men in 
the world it would be a long step, I 
believe, toward the solution of world 
peace, if not Utopia. 


Le caNG with Norma Talmadge 
and Gilbert Roland a few years 
ago, I asked Miss Talmadge if she in- 
tended to divorce Mr. Schenck. There 
were rumors. 

“Oh, no,” said Norma, happily. “We 
are going to live like the Ingrams.” 

She referred to my friends, Rex In- 
gram and Alice Terry, who disturbed 
Hollywood for so long by living their 
own lives and without getting a di- 
vorce. 

Alice is escorted by her legion of 
admirers, who change from time to 
time but always include Rex. And Rex 
has his charming friends whom Alice 
receives cordially, though perhaps not 
affectionately. 
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“Tf you ever divorce me, Alice,” Rex 
once said, fearfully, “you must prom- 
ise still to work for me.” 

“Well, there’s no point in divorcing 
you, then,” said realistic Alice. 

What mystifies Hollywood is that 
they remain friends without benefit of 
divorce. Couples in movieland only pro- 
claim themselves friends when the 
judge hands out the decree. 

Here again is the point I’ve made: 
characters vs. self in the home. Alice 
was never absorbed by the thing called 
art. I recall her detached observation 
of an actor in the Ingram company. 
We were seated in a car on location 
idly watching Rex direct the player in 
a scene. An assistant had helped the 
actor mount a horse. Another ar- 
ranged his garments and refreshed his 
make-up. A cigarette was lighted and 
placed in his mouth. Rex told him to 
look at a girl in a doorway and, for 
God’s sake, try to look interested. 

“And they call themselves artists,” 
mused Alice, powdering her make-up. 
“T hope I never get confused.” 

She never did. When the camera 
ceased grinding it was Alice herself 
who made faces at it, to the hilarity 
of all. Rex never had to face her char- 
acters in the home. Alice was; is and 
always will be Alice. It’s comfortable 
to have a wife who is always the same, 
unbridled by ambition, unmindful of 
what the public expects and always 
ready to sit in the squeaking old rock- 
ing chair, chanting, “Mamma _ loves 
papa and papa loves mamma.” 


ACTING ean be entertaining for a 
couple of hours but not forever. 
In Hollywood you get it all the time. 
You don’t have to be a wife or hus- 
band to suffer. Your friends perform 
for you. They drop in for a cocktail 
and, with glazed eyes, start describing 
their parts. 

“Let me show you—just briefly—how 
the fool director wanted me to play 
it.’ The act goes on. “Now—just a 
minute—this is the way I insisted on 
playing it.” 

Or they give imitations. Preferably 
burlesques of the way other actors act. 
- You die laughing. You die, anyhow. 
Probably I’m unfair. I like perform- 
ances short and snappy. I never could 
sit out one of those playathons by 
O’Neill. And a Hollywood marriage is 
often a “Strange Interlude’ without 
time out. 

There may be lawyers who argue 
their cases to their beloved wives each 
evening. There may be writers who 
read their stuff aloud with gestures, 
but all that I happen to know would 
erack the wife with a good Cagney to 
the nose if she mentioned the stuff or 
even dragged a magazine containing 
it, into the house. I know some actors 
must be that way, too, because their 
Wives appear cheerful, without that 
strained expression of the constant au- 
dience. But the name’s not legion. 


KNOW an actor who is harnessed 
to a devastating siren of old. She 
hasn’t worked in pictures since Bible 
days, but she hasn’t forgotten her tri- 
umphs. 
Every morning she descends the 
(Please turn to page 98) 


When the bounce 
goes out of a boy of three 


\N J HEN the house is strangely still 


. when the little monarch of 
the nursery barely picks at his dinner 
... you, mother, know that there is 
something wrong! 


Childhood’s commonest ailment 


Often the trouble is constipation. True. . . 
a child’s habits may seem regular, but 
that may not mean that his little system is 
cleared each day of accumulations which, 
through intestinal absorption, may be 
poisoning him. 


Diet not always effective 


Even though you follow the best advice 
on scientific feeding, your child may be 
suffering from constipation brought on 
by his being too “‘busy’’ to spare the time 
from his play. If he is pale, listless, has 
no appetite .. . he needs a good laxative. 


But . . . some laxatives may do him 
more harm than good. Laxatives intended 
for adult use are often too strong for chil- 
dren, even in reduced doses. 


Give him Fletcher’s Castoria! 


Fletcher’s Castoria is a simple vegetable 
pteparation which is absolutely safe and 
sure. It settles delicate stomachs. It does 
not gripe, And children love the taste of 
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Your physician will tell you that 
Fletcher’s Castoria contains no harmful 
drugs .. . no narcotics. It isa highly ethical 
remedy for constipation in children from 
baby age to eleven years old. Purchase a 
bottle of Castoria at your druggist’s to- 
day. The family size is the economical way 
to buy it. And be sure to look for the sig- 
nature, Chas. H. Fletcher, on the carton. 


Gat Veter 


CASTORIA 
J@ 
constipation 
in children 
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MACHINES 


THAT NEED! =) COAXING 


NEED 3-IN-ONE OIL 


Any sewing machine needs coaxing 
when the working parts become dirty. 

Women who sew often 
knowthis,and use3-in-One 
—the oil that is blended to 
keep parts clean and rust- 
free as it lubricates. ‘Try 
it; see how much easier 
it makes sew- 
ing! Your deal- 
er has 3-in-One 
Oil in new handy 
cans and bottles. 


RA 


WE DO OUR PART 


New Easy Way 


Amazing fnvention guar- 
antees neat,quick job.No 
damage to woodwork. No 
tools needed. Improve ap- 
pearance of your rooms— 
keep all wires off floors 


———SS SS 
} FITS BACK OF BASEBOARD OR MOULDING 
JUSTRITE 


PUSH-CLIP 
10 Cents 


At Most Woolworth Stores 


with JUSTRITE PUSHe 
CLIP. Economical. Set 
of eight colored clips to 
match your cords, 40Ce 


“AMERICAN. 
RED CROSS 
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stairs in the grand manner and make- 
up of the tiger-skin epoch. The hus- 
band in the breakfast nook glances up 
from his paper and bursts into roars. 

With a furious toss of her queenly 
head, the lady sits down and attacks 
the grapefruit. Why does he stand it? 
She will tell you, my dear, he reads his 
parts aloud to her evenings. Dutifully 
she applauds. 

When she fails as an audience the 
marriage will be over, she says. Nor 
would she give a root-toot-toot, she 
adds, if she could just hook a contract. 
Oh, of course, she has offers—every 
day, my dear—but unless she can get 
the right part she will continue to 
waste her talents on him—the big ham! 


| not saying that playing one’s 
characters in the home is the only 
veason for divorce. Sometimes it’s 
playing them in someone else’s home 
that causes trouble. 

An actor who toils the live-long day 
among ravishing film beauties is sub- 
jected to a white-heat. of temptation 
that is almost more than human flesh 
can bear. Outside the studio, too, he is 
caught in an eddy of sirenic adoration. 

Actresses, no less, are daily grap- 
pling with bulging six-foot male temp- 
tations and, at leisure, are beckoned by 
passing yachts and motor cars con- 
taining the devil’s minions. 

Neither can be snooty; they must say 
“no” nicely. Oftentimes, social obliga- 
tions are really business. The gossip 
writers see and tell. Thus the green- 
eyed dragons are spawned. 

Ruth St. Denis says she can’t see 
any reason why two people married to 
each other can’t have extra-marital af- 
fairs and be happier for it. She thinks 
that if two people are properly ad- 
justed to each other and to life they 
will even be able to discuss their ex- 


traneous love experiences with each 
other. 

Hollywood, the great laboratory, has 
had many such experiments. Most end 
in divorce, just as Ruthie’s and Ted 
Shawn’s marriage ended. You see, the 
extra-marital affair is liable to become 
more exciting than the old steady job. 


H oLLYWwoop, suffering with the in- 
feriority pox, tried for years to be 
conventional by declaiming that there 
were just as many happy homes in 
Hollywood as anywhere. Month after 
month, stories of happy Hollywood 
marriages appeared in magazines only 
to explode as you read them. 

Now that celebrities throughout the 
world are divorcing as swiftly as those 
of Hollywood, and Reno is the center 
of one of our greatest industries, I 
think Hollywood should come right 
out and »>xtol the virtues and joys of 
happy divorce. Certainly nowhere are 
they performed with such gallantry 
and touching sentiment. They become 
the best of friends, are seen every- 
where together for the first time in 
months and exchange as swell presents 
as brides and grooms. 

Of course, the actual divorce cere- 
mony is still ugly, no matter how the 
star may dress or act. I don’t see why 
the happy event can’t be celebrated in 
the Beverly-Wilshire gold ballroom 
with organ music or a couple of or- 
chestras as at Ruth Roland’s wedding, 
and afterward, a big buffet with real 
food, not the papier mache turkeys 
that were featured at one wedding. 


O® yes—I almost forgot—there are 
happy married couples in Holly- 
wood, but it wouldn’t be discreet to 
mention them because, by the time this 
appears, they may be the best of 
friends, with the judge’s blessing. 


Hollywood Day by Day — 


(Continued from page 17) 


NN HARDING’S little five-year- 
old Jane is a well protected child 


‘and is always kept in the back- 


Very few people, outside 


ground. C 
friends, know 


of Ann’s personal 
what she looks like. 
And you should see her swim. She 
was dumped into their big swim- 
ming pool almost before she could 
walk, and she’ll be breaking Olympic 
records before long, if she keeps on. 
Ann, incidentally, is coming out 
of retirement insofar as the press is 
concerned. For more than a year 
Ann has refused to talk to reporters, 
thereby making many enemies 
among them; but now she is seeing 
them again and explains her long 
silence this way: 
“I was so unhappy over some of 
the pictures I made that I decided 


to quit at the expiration of my con- 
tract and never make another pic- 
ture. If I quit I wouldn’t need 
publicity, so I refused to give in- 
terviews,” she said. “But what I 
thought were to be my last pic- 
tures turned out pretty well, and 
I’ve changed my mind about quit- 
ting and about interviews, too.” 


ie seems to me like a waste to pay 
Claude Rains, English star, such a 
lot of money to play the title role 
in Universal’s “The Invisible Man.” 
You hear his voice, hear him walk 
across the room, you see the chair 
seat give a little as he sits down, 
but you never actually see Mr. 
Rains. And he is the high-salaried 
star of the picture! 

Carl Laemmle has figured out that 
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the fans will be so thrilled over his 
voice, so curious to see his face, 
that in his next picture, in which he 
will be visible, he will be a riot. 


AM GOLDWYN did his bit to aid 

depression sufferers by hiring 
eighty women who were expert em- 
broiderers, to make the brassieres 
for the chorus girls to wear in “‘Ro- 
man Seandals.” And after a woman 
worked for six days on _ each 
brassiere, it looked to me like a 
waste of time, for the brassieres are 
practically invisible. However, even 
the beautiful chorus girls—and I 
give you my word they are the most 
~ gorgeous creatures I have ever seen 
—can’t detract from the charm of 
Ruth Etting. — 

More than a year ago Ruth prom- 
ised Eddie Cantor that she would 
sometime work in one of his pic- 
tures. And when you hear her sing 
in that picture you'll be glad she 
promised and gladder that she kept 
her promise. When she rehearsed, 
the whole studio stopped to listen. 


OLLYWOOD is without an an- 

swer to Ann Sten. The screen 
eolony glories in smartness, beauti- 
ful clothes, wisecracks. Miss Sten 
isn’t smart. She doesn’t look like a 
pink-and-white doll. She is a bit 
plumpish. She makes no wisecracks. 
She goes to no parties. She does her 
acting before the camera. 

Steichen, noted photographer, 
classes her with Joan Crawford and 
Katharine Cornell. 

“Those three women have the 
most interesting faces of any 
women I know,” Steichen, said. 
“One can mold their faces as 
though they were putty by the use 
of lights.” 


SP BMG of photographers, one 
of our most avid amateurs is 
Norman Foster. He has used miles 
of film, experimenting with lighting 
effects, and I miss my guess if you 
._ don’t hear that Norman has turned 
out to be a genius as a director one 
of these days. 

Recently, on a trip to Honolulu, he 
experimented with under-sea pho- 
tography with a home-made equip- 
ment consisting of a glass box 
around his tiny motion-picture cam- 
era. He inserted a long rubber tube 
through a hole in the bottom of a 
wash basin which he floated on top 
of the water. The other end of the 
tube he put in his mouth to breathe 
through and dived, with his camera, 
to a depth of twenty-five feet, where 
he tried to photograph a _ baby 
octopus. 


“But the darned octupus slept 
all the time, and if I prodded him 
(Please turn to page 100) 


WHOD BELIEVE THEY CALLED 
ME SKINNY 4 MONTHS AGO! 


Posed by professional model 


Special QUICK WAY T0 
UT POUNDS ON FAST! 


Astonishing gains with new 
double tonic. Richest imported 
brewers’ ale yeast now concen- 
trated 7 times and iron added. 
Gives 5 to 15 lbs. in a few weeks. 


OW there’s no need to have people call- 

ing you “skinny”, and losing all your 

chances of making and keeping friends. 

Here’s a new, easy treatment that is giving 

thousands healthy flesh and attractive curves 
—in just a few weeks. 

As you know, doctors for years have pre- 
scribed yeast to build up health for rundown 
people. But now with this new discovery 
you can get far greater tonic results than 
with ordinary yeast—regain health, and in 
addition put on pounds of solid flesh—and 
in a far shorter time. 

Not only are thousands quickly gaining 
beauty-bringing pounds, but also clear, radi- 
ant skin, freedom from indigestion and 
constipation, new pep. 


Concentrated 7 times 


This amazing new product, Ironized Yeast, 
ismade from special brewers’ ale yeastimported 
from Europe—the richest yeast known— 
which bya new process is concentrated 
7 times — made 7 times more powerful! 

But that is not all! This marvelous, 
health-building yeast is then tronized 
with 3 special kinds of iron which 
strengthen the blood, add abound- 
ing pep and untiring energy. 
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MEMBER 


WE DO OUR PART 


Day after day, as you take Ironized Yeast, 
watch ugly, gawky angles fill out, flat chest 
develop and skinny limbs round out attrac- 
tively. And with this will come clear skin, 
new health—you’re an entirely new person. 


Skinniness a serious danger 


Authorities warn that skinny, anemic, ner- 
vous people are far more liable to serious 
infections and fatal wasting diseases. So 
build up quick, before tt 1s too late. 


Results guaranteed 


No matter how skinny and weak you may 
be, this marvelous new Ironized Yeast should 
build you up in a few short weeks as it has 
thousands. If you are not delighted with 
the results of the very first package, your 
money instantly refunded. 

Only be sure you get genuine Ironized 
Yeast, not some imitation that cannot give 
the same results. Insist on the genuine with 
“TY” stamped on each tablet. 


Special FREE offer! 


To start you building up your health right 
away, we make this absolutely FREE offer. 
Purchase a package of Ironized Yeast at 
once, cut out the seal on the box and mail it 
to us with a clipping of this paragraph. We 
will send you a fascinating new book 
on health, “ New Facts About Your 
Body”, by a well-known authority. 
Remember, results are guaranteed 
US. with the very first package—or money 
refunded. At all druggists. Ironized 
Yeast Co., Dept. 4211, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Guests Envied My 
Smart Window Shades 


Yet They Cost 
ONLY 10‘ EACH 


RIENDS were puzzled to know how I could 

afford new shades . . . let alone smart pat- 
terns they had never seen even in expensive 
shades. When I revealed my secret they were 
startled at first . . . then thrilled. ‘‘See for 
yourself,” I concluded, “‘what lovely, durable 
shades are possible for only 10c each”... Mil- 
lions of women have already tried and approved 
Clopay Shades—the new kind of shade that 
won't crack, pinhole, fray or curl ... yet sells 
for 10c. Clopay Shades wear wonderfully. Avail- 
able in soft, plain colorsand latest chintz effects 
no other shade has. Easy to put up, too...no 
tacks or tools. For a real thrilling experience 
see Clopay Shades today. Send 3c ne for 
color samples. Clopay Corporation, 1215 York 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


At All 5c and 10c Stores 


| Smart, thrifty women save mending by slipping 
| these concealed footlets under or over their 


| sheerest hose. Peds are a modern necessity in 

| business, at home and for all sports. Peds give 

| exceptional foot comfort. Buy Peds today at 

/ your favorite chain store or send 20c with cor- § 
tect stocking size to— RICHARD PAUL  Inc., 

| Cooper Bldg., Dept. F2,Los Angeles, California. 


TRADE MARK REG. 


} Peds are made with 
snug-fitting elastic 
edges, ventilated 
non-slip heel. Pp 


Yes, madam, 
you can; 
depend on 


PAR:I:-O:GEN | 


Feminine Hygiene Tablets 
Immediate and positive germ protection. Odorless, stain- 
less, greaseless. Require no water or other accessories. 
Dissolve in natural secretions. Convenient tablet form. 
Daintily packaged for travel or home use. For health and 
peace of mind send $1 for a tube of twelve PAR-I-O-GEN 
tablets, mailed in plain wrapper. 


Confidential Coupon 
American Drug and Chemical Co., 
420 So. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
I enclose $1 for one dozen PAR-I-O-GEN tablets with 
instructions, in plain wrapper. 


TM-11-33 
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Hollywood Day by Day 


(Continued from page 99) 


to wake him up, he would spit that 
black inky stuff out and cloud up 
the water. Then I couldn’t do any- 
thing until the water cleared up,” 
related Norman. “I got so I could 
stay under water almost twenty- 
five minutes, so I’m not down- 
hearted.” 


EORGE BARNES, one of Holly- 

wood’s ace cameramen and hus- 
band of Joan Blondell, refuses to 
sign a contract with any company so 
he can be free to photograph Joan’s 
pictures wherever and whenever she 
works. 

When Joan is loaned to other com- 
panies by the Warners, whatever 
company borrows her has to take 
George along as the cameraman. 
And they are mighty glad to do it. 
It is one way to have a happy Holly- 
wood marriage, too. They can work 
and vacation together. 


INGE so lucky are Bette Davis and 
her husband, Harmon Nelson. 
“Ham,” as Bette calls him, is in New 
York fulfilling radio engagements 
and Bette is kept in Hollywood to 
make pictures. 

She couldn’t stand it to stay alone 
in their little honeymoon house, so 
she took a small apartment where 
she will live until he returns. I 
thought her husband was an orches- 
tra leader and was surprised when 
she told me he was singing over the 
radio. 

“Oh, Ham can do anything,” 
she told me proudly. 


io is full of surprises, however, 
and one of the biggest ones I’ve 
had recently was when I went into 
the Fox Studio cafe and heard Will 
Rogers and Fred Stone singing cow- 
boy songs. I was surprised they 
were allowed to remain, but they 
were cutting up to the amusement 
of everyone; and people just held 
their fingers in their ears and en- 
joyed their antics. 

Mr. Rogers told me once that he 
had always wanted to sing, and after 
he went on the stage with his rope, 
saved up all his money and bought 
musical instruments. 

“T had the swellest trunk you 
ever saw,’ he told me, “because 
some friends of mine had a trunk 
factory, but all I had in the trunk 
were musical instruments rattling 
around. I didn’t have any clothes.” 
After listening to his cowboy 

tenor, I’ll say he makes up in vol- 
ume what he lacks in quality. 


NCIDENTALLY, no matter what 

the wise ones think, his daughter, 
Mary, did get into the Fox Studio 
and was chosen as one of the eight 
beautiful girls in “My Weakness”— 
without the casting director’s know- 
ing who she was. 


She is just as pretty and just as 
sweet as she can be, and now that 
she has proved that she could get 
in on her own merits, she has de- 
cided to use the name Rogers and 
accept a little help from her famous 
dad. She is playing his daughter in 
“There’s Always Tomorrow.” 


RS. LESLIE HOWARD writes 

they will all be back in Holly- 
wood by October. She has been re- 
decorating the Howard home just 
outside London, England. 

“T’m putting in some Hollywood 
touches,” she wrote, “and shocking 
my neighbors with what they think 
is my bizarre taste in house fur- 
nishings.” 


OUISE FAZENDA is still add- 

ing to her house. I stopped by 

the other day and was met by that 
typical Fazenda hospitality. 

“Come in and see my new 
things,” she said. The first new 
thing she showed me was the baby, 
which is a marvelous child, I should 
say. The second thing she showed 
me was a shiny white bar built — 
across one corner of the play room. 
“What will you have to drink,” 
she asked, and in nothing flat I had 
my size eights planted on that 
brass rail. “Ginger ale, coca cola 
or lemonade?” She offered. Well, 
anyway, it was cold. 

“Tm having carnation trouble,” 
she said, and then explained that she 
raises her own red carnations so that 
friend husband, Hal Wallis, can 
leave home every morning with a 
fresh one in his buttonhole. 

The whole world may change but 
there is one thing sure: Louise will 
always be the same, that “same” 
meaning she’s just grand! 


| DEEN a very involved conver- 
sation about motor boats, War- 
ren William suddenly clutched his 
hair, glanced at his wrist-watch and 
exclaimed, “My God! My perma- 
nent!” 

I began to get a very ill feeling 
in the pit of my stomach, but he ex- 
plained that before he was signed 
to work in the Ann Sten picture, 
“Nana,” he had to promise to have a 
wave put in his hair. 

The role called for it and just 
to make sure he would go through 
with it, it was so stipulated in his 
contract. 

Hollywood men are beginning to 
understand what women go through 
for the sake of beauty. Paul Muni, 
having an exceptionally low fore- 
head, couldn’t be fitted with a wig 
until his hair had been shaved back 
an inch. 


{4 was fun, going to George Black- 
wood’s housewarmings. You never 
knew just where he would be liv- 
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Hollywood Day 
by Day 


ing. George is a new contract play- 
er at First National and every time 
the studio took up an option, George 
got a raise and moved up one flight. 
Now he is living in a penthouse on 
the roof of the apartment house 
where he first had a tiny apartment 
on the second floor. Outside his lit- 
tle bungalow is a lawn and outdoor 
furniture. 

Dick Powell has been having a 
series of house warmings, too, not 
because he has moved often but be- 
eause the first one was such a suc- 
cess that we persuaded him to have 
one whenever he had a day off from 
work. 

And, on account of his recent ill- 
ness he hasn’t had to work much. 
Dick says he has definitely given up 
the chase after Mary Brian. “There’s 
too much competition,” he explained. 
But Mary is building a house in 
Toluca Lake and that’s where Dick 
is now living, so at least they’ll be 
neighbors. 


ICK CROMWELL was afraid he 

would lose his new house before 
it was entirely finished, things finan- 
cial got so desperate with him re- 
cently. 

“What with strikes, lay-offs and 
payments on the house it got so I 
looked on a dinner invitation as a 
business engagement,” he told me. 
He tells the world proudly that 

he is in love with Katharine DeMille, 
and I’ll say the boy is enthusiastic. 
When I asked him how love affected 
him, he said: 

“Just like a big bowl of ice 
cream on a hot day.” 


MISS“ GOMBELL’S husband de- 
clares he proposed to her for 
- eight years and then had to take 
her out on the desert before he 
could get a “‘yes” out of her. 

“T stopped the car six miles from 
Yuma and 125 miles from the last 
town we had passed,” he relates. 
“T told her to get out and see how 
deep the sand was. She did, and 
sunk up to her knees. Then I told 
her it was six miles to Yuma and 
a minister and a long way back. 
The perspiration started to drip off 
her nose and I won. Eight years 
was a long time, but she’s worth 
it,” he added gleefully. 


ORS hot day recently—you know, 
when you Easterners are think- 
ing about getting out your long un- 
derwear, we are still enjoying sum- 
mer in California—Talullah Bank- 
head and some boy friends were 
swimming in a plunge at the hotel 


Wee Helen and Dick were married, peo- 
ple shook their heads and said, “What a 
flop shell make of things! Why, I don’t be- 


lieve she even knows what a kitchen looks like.” 


Helen didn’t know a thing about cooking but 
she did know she could learn—and that she'd 
be a much more successful cook if she learned 
through good instruction instead of the old 
trial and error method that costs money, time 
and temper. 


For women like Helen, who want to cook well, 
Tower Magazines has a series that begins with 
the fundamental principles, gives directions for 
simple dishes, deals with food values, food 
selections and food budgets. This series takes 
into consideration your special individual needs, 
too. 


Advanced cooks will be delighted with new 
ways to prepare salads, pies and pastries that 
don’t go wrong, exciting frozen and gelatin 
desserts, fancy breads and party sandwiches. 


Make your cooking win praises. It’s good 
economy, too, to be a good cook. 


If you want to know more about 
good cooking, write to 


The Food Editor 


Helen never 
gave them a 
chance to say 


“I Told You So” 


where Tallulah spent her vacation. 
fe honest ("TOWER MAGAZINES, Inc 
water they were uncomfortably 9 © 
warm, so they called a bell boy and ° 

(Please turn to page 102) ays) Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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TO COARSE 


Web tip 
: esi 


OU’'LL never 
go back to 
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told him to bring a big pail of ice 
water. 

When it arrived they poured it all 
over each other and sent the boy 
back for more. They kept the boy 
busy all afternoon, and as Talullah 
tips generously, the boy had a big 
day. 


DMUND BREESE has had a. 


beautiful collie for fifteen years. 
The dog’s hind legs are paralyzed 
and he gets around the house with 
difficulty, and he cannot make the 
stairs. Every night Mr. Breese car- 
ries him upstairs and in the morning 


they sent a telegram saying they had 
tried all day to get her but her lines 
were all busy and would she please 
come to work. ... 

Wynne Gibson appeared at the 
Colony Club the other night with 
black fingernails. ... 

Buster Crabbe gives a _ certain 
number of hours each week to the 
Red Cross, teaching young lifesavers 
how to swim.... 

Dorothy Peterson says her pray- 
ers on her knees beside her bed every 
night. 

And it will be like old times when 
Evalyn Knapp gets going in “The 


coarse powders after using the new 
Betty Lou Face Powder. It has been sift= 
ed through fine mesh silk .. not once.. 
but three times. Betty Lou adheres to 
your skin longer, will not clog delicate 


Perils of Pauline,” which Universal 
is making as a serial. ... 

Won’t it be awful if Betty Comp- 
son really does tell all, as she threat- 
ens, in her book of her life and loves 


carries him down again. 

“For two years I’ve wanted to 
go to New York on a visit,” Mr. 
Breese told me, “but the vet tells 
me the dog will die if I leave him 


pores, and gives your face lor 


that much-desired youthful 
“IN CANADA=15e 


complexion. 
By the makers of the famous 
Sou_ 


: powder puffs 
© | 10,000,000 sold annually 


Sold Exclusively at 


EW. wo OLWORTH CO 5--r10:stoRE 


Consult Yogi pinkie 


NEW 1934READING 4% 
NOW READY | 


1934 will be the year of opportunity. 
Yogi Alpha, internationally known psy- 
chologist and astrologer, whohas amazed 
thousands by his uncanny predictions, of- | 
fers a 2500wordGianv Astrological Read- 
ing, based on your sign in the Zodiac, 
giving you predictions month by month 
with exact days, dates and happenings 
for 1934 and balance of 1933. Consult it 
before making any changes in business, 
signing papers, love, marriage, employ- 4 
ment, speculation, health, accidents, § 
lucky days, travel, etc. Send only 50c 
and exact birth date for complete Astro- 
logical Forecast. 300-word Numerology 
Reading included FREE. Money re- 
turned if not satisfied. YOGI ALPHA 
Box 1411, Dept, 2-D. San Diego, Calif. 
Jf you have a friend who wishes read- 
ing, scnd $f for the TWO readings. 


NUMBROLOGY 
ADING with or- 


re ‘Tor Astrolezical 


», Wife 


~ Wins Bark 
Pep 


HER oe Rerres 
were soothed. 
She banished that 
“dead tired’’ feel- 
Sy ° ing.Wonnew youth- 
ful color—restful 
niente) active days—all because she rid her system of 
bowel-clogging wastes that were sapping her vitality. 
NR Tablets (Nature’s Remedy)—the mild, safe, all- 
vegetable laxative—worked the transformation. "Try 
it for constipation, sibiOusncss; headaches, dizzy spells, 
colds. e how refreshed you 
FREE! Ney celd& blue} feel. At all ueubEists: — 


£ for acid indigestion, 


1 Quick relie 
“TU MS ack heh heartburn. Only 10c. 


for a week, so I keep postponing 
the trip.” 


ITTLE Cora Sue Collins tele- 

4 phoned to her agent the other 
day, and when he answered the 
phone she was crying so she couldn’t 
talk to him. He was upset, thinking 
she had lost her job, and hurried 
over to her house only to learn that 
her pet goldfish had died. 

And now just one more little kid- 
die story and I'll stop. Talking to 
Roland Young of pictures, I learned 
that he seldom sees a picture. In 
fact, the only ones he had seen in 
months were “A Bed Time Story” 
and “She Done Him Wrong.” 


“So you favor Paramount 
films?” I asked. 
“No, no,” he replied, “but it 


takes Baby LeRoy and Mae West 
to get me out.” 


VERYONE got a large laugh the 
day when Buddy De Sylva took 
a terrific beating from Jack Gilbert 
during a hotly contested game of 
tennis. 
“You Malibu guys aren’t so hot,” 
jeered Jack. 
“We’re drinkers and lovers,” re- 
torted De Sylva, “‘not athletes.” 


INFIELD SHEEHAN, Fox ex- 

ecutive, on a vacation, remem- 
bered his duties long enough to give 
a contract to a girl he met in New 
York. Her name is Jane Barnes; 
she is twenty-one years old and 
Sheehan wired the studio that she 
showed more promise than any new 
girl he had signed up for a long 
time. 

Incidentally, when Mr. Sheehan 
ealls up his feminine friends and 
finds them out, he always leaves 
word with the person who answers 
the telephone, that they are to say 
“Mike” called. 

Adrienne Ames has a switchboard 
in her beautiful Beverly Hills home, 
but when the Paramount Studio 
wanted to reach her the other day 


in Hollywood for the past eighteen 
years? ... 

Mae West is house-hunting and 
so is Judith Allen because her ad- 
dress was printed in a newspaper 
recently and she’s been robbed 
14: 

Because Hobart Bosworth came to 
California to die with a tubercular 
ailment years ago but got well in- 
stead, he visits sanitariums when 
he has time and cheers up the pa- 
tients. ... 

Because Cecelia Parker kept on 
humming a song after she went out 
of the scene and it recorded on the 
film, Ken Maynard had to pay $100 
royalty every time she repeated the 
chorus. . . 

But Ken said that is what a girl 
would do in real life, so he paid 
cheerfully. . 


“The reason everyone likes to 
go to fortune-tellers,’ says Mae 
Clarke, “is because a fortune-teller 
gives you her undivided attention. 
And who doesn’t like to be listened 
to?” . . . And when Mae Clarke 
went back to Warners to play in 
another picture with Jimmy Cag- 
ney he met her at the gate and 
pelted her with grapefruit. 


Remember the picture in which 
he rubbed a grapefruit all over her 
face? 

Constance Bennett can’t play ten- 
nis in the sun because it makes lit- 
tle blisters come all over her face. ... 

Richard Dix cleared $34 on his 
chickens last month, turned around 
and invested in young turkeys. He 
expects to clean up nicely by 
Christmas. 

Colleen Moore was discussing her 
latest picture, “The Power and the 
Glory.” 

“It’s one of those pictures that 
my Chinese cook would under- 
stand,” she said. “It begins at the 
end and works back to the be- 
ginning.” . 

And inate fate 
body. 


Good-bye every- 
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Who gave youthe lovely wave, Peg?” 


Tonight's 
the Night 


(Continued from page 57) 


“J didit with my own two hands... 


and Wildroot Wave Powder!’’ 
“The powder you mix with water?” 


“Why not? It’s the best waveset you 
can buy, and it only costs 10c a pint!” 


with us at Dolores Del Rio’s to see the 
Fall swimming races! And can Do- 
lores swim! 

The party was given by Dolores and 
her husband, Cedric Gibbons, for 
Merian C. Cooper and his bride, Dor- 
othy Jordan, and their house guests, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hay Whitney, at 
Dolores’ Santa Monica Canyon home. 

There was tennis, too, and Miriam 
Hopkins and King Vidor distinguished 
themselves at the game. They play to- 
gether every day, so their skill is not 
to be wondered at. Miriam wore white 
slacks with a blue sweater. Ernst 
Lubitsch has taken to tennis since he 
eame to this country, too. And, of 
course, Gary Cooper is both a grand 
swimmer and tennis player. Gary won 
in the swimming matches. We thought 
at first that Constance Bennett and 
Martha Sleeper were going to win the 
women’s race, but Countess Frasso 
came in first. 


notever se i wit an ania | <a WILDROOT WAVE POWDER 
Semmes cit och cnort iaceen, | x. ) Just mix with water . . . leaves no white flakes. 


colored sports suit with short jacket, : 
and a little gold cloth beret-shaped hat. 10c package makes a pint of heavy wave lotion. 
15c In Canada 


Dolores has a new floating bob, very 
becoming. One realizes she should 
never have worn her hair long. She 
said she had had a sort of supersti- 
tious feeling about cutting her hair, 
but had finally made the plunge. 

“T cut off a little of it myself, just 
as a starter,” she said. ‘Then I got 
more courage, and had the rest of it 
chopped. It’s an odd feeling, losing a 
head of long hair. You feel as if you 


YOU'RE RIGHT 
ih 
had just taken a plunge jinto cold 
water.” ; 
The guests included William Haines, J U N E K N | G + T [ 
George Cukor, Mr. and Mrs. Fredric 7 


March, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Gla- 
zer (Sharon Lynn), Kay Francis and 
Kenneth MacKenna. 


A buffet supper was served in the 
garden. 


Alluring, 
Universal 
Stor says; 


“QCRAM!” 
: That was a nice, hospitable 
greeting, wasn’t it? We weren’t just 
erashing William Beaudine’s party, 
either, but had been duly invited. 

Then we found out that the remark 
had been made by a bird, an Indian 
hill mynah, an odd creature that gets 
about with long hops instead of flying, 
and talks like a parrot. 

The Beaudines were giving a party 
at their charming beach house at Santa 
Monica. We found the guests sitting 
about on comfortable chairs and sofas 
on the wide verandah and on the beach 
in front of the house. 

_ Mr. and Mrs. Buster Crabbe dropped 
in soon after our own arrival. Mrs. 


BLUE WALTZ Beauty Aids 
make every woman more alluring 


TRUST June Knight, attractive Universal star, 
to find that Blue Waltz Beauty Aids are the 
perfect make-up treatment! 

She says—""Blue Waltz . . . the fragrance, like 
the melody, lingers on.” 


And, she’s certainly right, for you will find it 
easy to bring out all your natural charm with 
the glamorous Blue Waltz perfume, silk-sifted 
face powder, and special-shaped indelible lip- 
Crabbe is trying to learn to cook, she stick they ere pre-matched to harmonize with 
says. And even though her husband each other and with your skin, in shades most 


did eat a rousing dinner, that’s no rea- . : ae 

son, she declared, why Teron aeccie flattering to your individual type. 

ing is a failure. Anyway, they have Your friends will admire your flawless make- 
a cook, and if things don’t turn out up when you use the Blue Waltz cosmetics! 


Bee anole trier: tos male Visit your 5 and 10c store to-day, and see 
always the professional to turn to. Fifth Avenue, New York why both Hollywood and Broadway are wild 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Mulhall were . about Elue Waltz Beauty Aids. Each, only 10c 
there, and so was Bobby Vernon, and 
there were James Flood, the director, 


Ben Bard—quite lonely without hic | PERFUME FACE POWDER LIPSTICK CREAMROUGE VANISHING CREAM 


wife, Ruth Roland—and others. TOILET WATER COLD CREAM EYESHADOW  BRILLIANTINE TALCUM 
(Please turn to page 104) 
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Save money on shoe bills. Easy! Just 
spread on So-Lo. Dries overnight. QOut- 
wears ordinary leather. Fix the family’s 
shoes at home. ‘So-Lo saves me $3.00 
a month for shoes alone” writes Mrs. C. 
Johnson, Altoona, Pa. 


So-Lo also fixes anylhing of rubber, 
leather or cloth—hot water bottles, 
rubber boots, auto tires, etc. Over 
4,000,000 satisfied users. Guaranteed. 
Tear out this ad—get So-Lo /oday at Hardware 


or 5 and 10c¢ Stores. Dealers: Write So-Lo 
Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“World’s Lowest Priced Shoe Repair” 


Callo uS-eCase 


New Medicated 
MOLESKIN 
“Cushions, Absorbs 
Painful Growths 


. for sore, calloused, tender feet. 


Quick, lasting relief no 
Velvet-soft moleskin, treated with KINOX adhesive medica- 
tion ends pain of Callouses and corns soon as applied. Hard 
growths are gently absorbed. Antiseptic; cannot harm 
healthy tissue. Liberal 10c size sold in many WOOLWORTH 
STORES; or we will send 25c drug-store size or big wide 
family-size $1 spool postpaid. Money cheerfully returned if 
not delighted with quick, permanent relief. 


KINOX CO., Inc., Dept. W, Rutland, Vermont 


Ch Secret 
of a New 
Sas 


gan 8 IRD 


PERFUME and 
FACE POWDER 
Rapio Girt Perfume and 


Powder. Tine essential oils imported from France, 
but compounded in this country, bring a truly mod- 
ern, French odeur at a price for thrifty Americans. 

And, you will adore the exclusive new shade of 
fevers powder—Dermatone—that blends with every 
type complexion. Get your free sample. 


Use this COUPON ‘for. FREE SAMPLE 

Le 3 BELCO CO, St. Paul, Minn. 7-11 
Send me F REE Regular Size Radio 
Girl Perfume and Trial Size Radio 
Girl Face Powder. I am enclosing 


10c (coin or postage) to cover cost 
of mailing. 


Enhance your loveliness by 
the gla amorous fr agrance of 


Wnounnaddgonucdaasnoueenn 
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Tonight's the Night 


(Continued from page 108) 


RS. RALPH MORGAN,” grinned 
Mrs. Frank Craven, “was up- 
stairs with the bride for an hour, ad- 
vising her against it, and telling her 
these Hollywood marriages don’t last!” 

That was a huge laugh, for the bride 
and groom had already been married 
just thirty years that day, and were 
having a party and repeating the cere- 
mony as a joke. I mean Mr. and Mrs. 
Reginald Barlow. 

But the joke turned out to be a little 
sad, after all. For sentiment got the 
best of a lot of the guests, and many 
were weeping (just as guests always 
do at weddings). 

The “ceremony” was held at the 
home of the “bride” and “groom,” a 
beautiful old English house in Holly- 
wood. Following the ceremony the 
the two principals hopped into their 
ear, to the accompaniment of pelting 
rice, and with a sign on the back which 
read “Just Married,” and took a 
honeymoon around the block, then 
came back for the wedding breakfast! 

The “bride” wore green lace and a 
large hat and carried a corsage of 
Talisman roses. Mrs. Morgan, her 
life-long friend, was matron of honor, 
and wore pastel chiffon and a corsage 
of gardenias. Claude Gillingwater, who 
had been best man at the original wed- 
ding, was best man at this “repeat 
performance.” 

The service was conducted by the 
Reverend Doctor Arthur Wurtle of St. 
Thomas’ Episcopal Church. 

Someone suggested that, as Helen 
Stefini had cried the most, she should 
receive the first prize of ten dollars! 

Belle Mitchell caught the bride’s 
bouquet when it was tossed. 

The reception committee consisted 
of Mesdames Edmund Breese, Frank 
Craven, Edward G. Robinson and Mor- 
gan Wallace. 

Those present included Blythe Daly, 
who came with her father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Craven, Claudia 
Morgan, Ralph Morgan, Helen Bolton, 
Anna Q. Nilsson, William Davidson, 
Grant Mitchell, Warren William, Guy 
Kibbee, Mr. and Mrs. Frank McHugh, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Thomson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe E. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Gleason, Edmund Breese, Sam 
Hardy, Edna Bennett, Ned Sparks and 
his wife, and many others. 


BARBECUE in the moonlight, 

with the quiet hills in the back- 
ground, and the noise of howling coy- 
otes in the distance! 

It was given by Sidney Blackmer on 
his birthday, at one of the “dude” 
ranches, and was no end of fun. 

The cowboys twanged their guitars 
and sang their songs in the firelight, 
and the “chow” was barbecued beef 
and potatoes au gratin, though, of 
course, they should have been roasted 
in the ashes, as the cowboys cook them. 

There was a dice game going near 
the fire, and Bryan Foy, Al Rogell, 
Joseph Schildkraut, and Chester Mor- 
ris couldn’t tear themselves away from 
it. And there was even a bridge and 
a poker game. Walter Lang and Jack 
Holt proved sharks at poker, while 
Mrs. Bryan Foy and Mrs. Al Rogell 
won at bridge. 


HE most romantic pair in all Hol- 
lywood—Edna Best and Herbert 
Marshall! Do you remember how 


Edna passed up a film career to be 
with her husband? 

They’re back in Hollywood, and 
Elizabeth Allan and her husband, Wil- 
ham J. O’Brien, gave them a nice party 


the other night, the occasion being - 


Edna’s birthday. 

We looked in vain, when we first 
arrived, for our hostess. Mr. O’Brien, 
a fascinating Irishman, bade us wel- 
come. Then we found out that Miss 
Allan was working, and would be late. 

She has all the poise of the well- 
bred English girl. So, when she 
arrived an hour later, she wasn't in 
the least fussed. And she did look 
lovely in a white piqué evening dress, 
long and graceful. She could stay 
but an hour, however, as she had an 
early morning call. Then she said 
good-night and retired. 

All the Britishers naturally went 
into a little huddle to talk about Lon- 
don. These included Bramley Fletcher, 
Charles Laughton, Heather Angel, and 
Mrs. Ernest Torrence. 

Heather Angel runs to picturesque 
dresses and picture hats. She looked 
stunning in a wide-brimmed hat and 
soft lace gown. 

Most of the women wore sports 
clothes, Kay Francis looking especially. 
charming in an Eleanor blue knitted 
suit. 

Guests included Elizabeth Lonergan, 
Florence Desmond, Russell Gleason, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pat O’Brien, Kenneth 
MacKenna, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Mulhall, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lachman, Bessie 
Love and William Hawks, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clive Brook, Philip Lonergan, 
pee Thomas, Al Kauffman, and 
others. 


Cs. Maureen O’Sullivan and Johnny 
Farrow be married? One suspects 


= eEhey entertain together a great deal 
at Maureen’s cute beach house at Santa 
Monica; and there, too, you will al- 
ways find Father O’Donnell. 

Maureen was looking well in a 
bright blue bathing suit the day we 
traveled to the beach to her party 
given for the Puppets, a club made up 
of the younger set in pictures. Every- 
body was out on Maureen’s private 
beach. 

“You positively must put on a bath- 
ing suit if you want to sit on the sand,” 
commanded Maureen as each guest ar- 
rived. And so all of us found our- 
selves so arrayed, whether we went 
into the very rough ocean or not. 

Tom Brown was going to bring 
Anita Louise (of course!), but Anita 
was playing in a stage play, and 
didn’t get down until later. So Tom 
was dispensing his gallant favors im- 
partially, talking to Betty Furness, 
Pattie Ellis and the others. 

Earl Blackwell brought Elizabeth 
Wilson, Virginia Howard came with 
William Janney, and, in general, there 
was quite a pairing of the youngsters. 

Tom Brown said he wouldn’t miss 
seeing Anita that day for anything! It 
was their “seventh anniversary!” But 
we found out he meant they had been 
going together seven months! 

Junior Durkin’s sister, Grace and 


Gertrude Durkin, and Henry Wads- 
worth and Robert Horner were among 
the guests. 


Maureen told us she was learning 
to swim under water, with Johnny 
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Weissmuller teaching her the technique. 

“But Johnny’s pictures require all 
sorts of swimming,” she said, “so I’m 
struggling.” 

You should have seen the crush of 
ladies around Philip Merivale, noted 
stage actor, just come to the screen, at 
the party which Mel Brown, the direc- 
tor, and his wife gave in his honor! 

And he’s such a retiring sort of man, 
too; looks like a doctor or a college 
professor. He didn’t even want to 
have his picture taken. 

He really cut that popular young 
actor, Phillips Holmes, right out! And 
that in spite of the fact that his wife, 
a charming lady, and his daughter, 
were present. 

Edward Everett Horton was there, 
too, and so were Kay Hammond 
George K. Arthur and his wife, E. E. 
Clive, and dozens of others. 

The former Mrs. Reginald Denny 
was among the guests looking very 
pretty in a print frock and wide 
brimmed hat. She is running a dra- 
matie school and enjoys the work. 


I DON’T know how Carmel Myers 
found time and energy to manage it, 
but she gave a party following her 
opening in a play at the Pasadena 
Community Theater. And though she 
did look awfully tired, she was a won- 
derful hostess. Of course, her hus- 
band, Ralph Blum, the attorney, lent 
a lot of aid. 

Carmel was charming in a white 
crepe gown. Her guests included Eva- 
lyn Knapp, Peggy Fears, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Lachman, Jose Crespo, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. Larry 
Hart, and many others. 


Rye TING parties go on all the 
year round! The Dominos gave a 
most amusing one, on the “Gloria Dal- 
ton,’ owned by Gloria and Victor Dal- 
ton. 

We went to Catalina and returned 
by moonlight. Mia Marvin, Maude 
Fulton, and Mrs. Ned Sparks went 
swimming, while others of us just put 
‘on bathing suits and baked in the sun. 
Mrs. Edward G. Robinson took movies 
of the crowd and also made fudge—a 
most energetic lady. 

But it was our homecoming that was 
the delight. Who says Hollywood has 
no devoted husbands! 

The husbands gathered at the Dom- 
inos Clubhouse to have dinner with 
their spouses, expecting the ladies at 
about seven-thirty. But seven-thirty 
came and went, and still no wives. 
Then, eight, nine, ten! 

Edward G. Robinson by that time 
was taking his wife’s picture from his 
pocket and gazing at it every five min- 
utes. Ned Sparks lost all his jaunti- 
ness and kept running to the window 
every time he heard an automobile 
drive up. Alan Mowbray was looking 
at his watch constantly. Pat O’Brien 
talked darkly of shipwreck to Boris 
Karloff, and Boris’ face never wore a 
more harried look even when he was 
being pursued by hellhounds in a pic- 
ture. 

Eleven o’clock came—still no wives. 
And the husbands hadn’t eaten a bite. 

Finally at twelve they did arrive, 
those errant wives. 

All was sweetness and light, except 

(Please turn to page 106) 


GEE THAT WAS A 
SWELL DINNER 
YOU_HAD TONIGHT 


OH, THAT'S EASY 
WHEN YOU HAVE A 
LOT OF GOOD MENUS 
| AND RECIPES 4 


Have 
You Started Your 
Recipe Library? 


Last month Tower Magazines offered 
“Recipes of the Month’, and here are 
some additions you'll want. 


Each of the following food circulars is crammed with a wealth of 
recipes ... new, different, appetizing. The kind that makes cooking 
and meal planning so much easier . . . the kind that makes your 
family say, "Let's have lots more dinners like that!" 


All of these circulars are the same size, and many women are keep- 
ing them together in a leather binder for easy and frequent 


reference. 
[] Healthful Diet for Children 
Nursery and kindergarten menus .. . 


diets for grammar school age .. . high 
school diet ... height and weight tables 
. school box lunches . . . menus. 


[_] Vegetable Cookery 


New recipes for green vegetables .. . 
special tomato recipes . . . ways with 
corn, peas and beans .. . cabbage and 
onions dressed up .. . vegetable salads. 


[] Bread and Cereal Dishes 


Muffins and breakfast breads .. . 
macaroni and spaghetti . . . left-over 
bread dishes ... rice cookery ... bran 
recipes .. . variety with breakfast cereal 

. . griddle cakes and waffles . . . 


[| American Cooking 


Favorite American cakes and pies... 
appetizers and salads .. . New England 
dishes . . . Southern dishes .. . American 
sandwiches . . . meat and fish dishes. 


L] Fresh and Canned Fish 


Cocktails and appetizers . 
and chowders . . main course fish 
dishes . . . salads . . . breakfast and 
luncheon dishes...sauces and garnishes. 


. » fish soups 


[] Cheese for Every Occasion 


Cheese appetizers and soups .. . main 
dishes . . . dishes for lunch and supper 

. cheese sandwiches and salads .. . 
cheese desserts foreign cheese 


favorite cereal puddings. recipes . . . cheese you should know. 
Rita Calhoun, Tower Magazines, Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the food circulars | have checked above for my Recipe Library. | am 
enclosing !0 cents for each one | want. 
Niamicpeten tie ee ie re SE MOU: ee te. akin MNS <Mhae ani Lie Jeol mrss oh ek aN ee 
ING Kel Soh coe CRETE OT en one Eels ctione Ste aes Oia Gi ee NR SHEA es Wiad eS ras 2 cues ah i 
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in the case of Ned Sparks and his wife, gay doings inside the club house! 


CAUSED BY NEW ; 
OR TIGHT SHOES eck who didn’t speak for four days! The garage was outfitted with hay 
4 and decorated with lanterns, like a 
QUICKLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED ? DRIENNE AMES’ housewarming barn, and there was a bar out there, 
Keep Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads ears nandy Bad _party turned out to be a house- where we got soda-pop and cider. 
youll’ be ap foot bagpy ao echial Gore foe! | cooling party. oe ee Theve's 2 lot ol young. romance 
These thin SOOERIRe healing, protective pads The new whoopee room is beautiful. abroad in the club, and all the guests 
end corn pain; quickly and safely remove corns Its bar is wood painted like marble, were rather obviously paired off. 
or callouses. Get a box today. Sold every- its huge mirror at the back, its walls Tom Brown, of course, brought Anita 
where. Cost but a trifle. decorated with Venetian scenes—the Louise, but not until late, as she is 


A re most beautiful playroom in all of working on the stage. And there were 
Drs h || fino ads Hollywood. Lola Lane and Lyle Talbot—quite a 
= C 0 5 | ?p We stayed there a while, but the something-or-other in the way of 


ITER Italian garden beckoned us, for there romances—and Earl Blackwell and 
I / | EI Yeenock Rake: Cie 


are great trees and comfortable lawn Grace Durkin, William Janney and 
Price on all standard office Ihe 


sofas and chairs and a charming swim- Gertrude Durkin, and Patricia Ellis 
ming pool. with Robert Horner. 

Lionel Barrymore brought his wife, Mary Brian was there, and Helen 
Irene Fenwick. She.said that when Mack, who came with Mr. and Mrs. 
she was at home—she spends some Ernst Schoedsack, Pat O’Brien and 
time in New York every year—Lionel Robert Armstrong, Francis Lederer, 


models—Underwood, Reming- 
ton, Royal, etc.—Kasiest terme ever of- 
fored. Also Portables at reduced prices. |i 


SEND NO MONEY 


All late models completely refinished 5 1 
ike brand new. Fully Guaranceed.  @ catches up on his sleep! Mr. and Mrs. James Gleason, Marion 
free a aera sfasey “He just digs a burrow from home Lessing and many others. 


nije to the studio,” she laughed, “‘and doesn’t Some baby ducks were raffled off for 


gains ever offered. Send at once! | 231W.M 3 
a Mol t. 1 WwW Ww 
international Typewriter Exch., Dept.1193, chicazo go anywhere except to work.” charity. Herbert Cavanaugh won two, 


Mrs. Barrymore looked charming in proudly bearing them off home in a big 
PIMPLY SKIN a linen sports suit, the skirt beige, the crate. Lyle Talbot won two others, 
short jacket ashes-of-roses pink. She but having no place to keep them in 


j ] i] 4 E . . 
ee Wilbur Feel Dirty! wore a small beige sailor. bis apartment except in the bath-tub, 
his pimples," ‘Then he discoveret Our hostess was here, there and _ he she he pager ae off and 
that just a touch of soothing, anti- ral , 1 1 ave tr a 5 
septic Campho-Phenique relieved everywhere, looking radiantly pretty in g ae pa ecies 0 peta 
pimples in a few hours! an afternoon dress of black satin skirt 
Pari ples Are MO MINe CESSAQy) and white tear-drop crepe blouse. The 


Isven deep-hidden germs of tortur- 5 : 
ous Athlete’s Foot (Foot Itch) ey dress was long, reaching to the ground, 


are driven out by Campho- ] 
Phenique! Soothes cuts, wounds and cold sores and was made with a low back to the 
wonderfully; protects against infection; speeds (: waist line, revealing Miss Ames’ per- 
healing. Get Campho-Phenique today—30c at any fect] rand tan 
drug store, or, try the 10c size. y ger . 
Bruce Cabot was among the guests, 
gallant and engaging as ever. He had 


CAMPHO-PHENIQUE — 
c been wearing a blue sweater of a per- 


SHE! TH 
E's WOR fectly heavenly color, the last time I 


For  V@uie, 4 
saw him, and I asked him what had Tha a ksq IV NQ 


“Oh, there were so many envious re- 2 
marks made about it that I had to give [) | N a eC lg 
it away,” he laughed. 

We found Lionel Barrymore wan- 
dering about the house, looking at the All the events of that Final 
pictures, and as he stood before a 
painting, showing four men—a Vales- 


—yet she’s downhearted! (She 
couldn’t “hold her man” after he 
discovered dandruff on her costly 
fur coat!) Don’t YOU take 
chances ... use Dr. Earle’s Tar 4 
Shampoo Soap—recommended 
everywhere. At your drug store, 
or sent postpaid for 50¢. Dr. 


Thursday in November revolve 


panes Soup C2) Balimore Mae a quez, I  believe—his artistic eae around the dinner. To give you 
i: 9, were interrupted by Jack Oakie, who 4 , k 
Driartes BAR declared that the four men were the the best assistance possible In 


Four Marx Brothers! 
Jack’s mother was a guest, too—and 
quite as amusing and lively as her son. 


making your Thanksgiving a suc- 
cess we have prepared the fol- 


TAR 


SHAmMpoo SOA 


P 


We heard yvasbull-iros creole: pon lowing circulars: 
the pond, and Jack declared he thought 
FAIRY TALES FOR 10 CENTS it was Bing Crosby crooning. Bing 1. Thanksgiving dishes from 
OF A BROWNIE and THE LIGLY DUCKLING. gues head him, but grinned appre- Hollywood. 
Ten cents each. ciatively. ar ro . fi 
Address Ralph Forbes came alone. Others 2. Thanksgiving sirenipeoaaece 
hotel chefs. 


included Dixie Lee (Mrs. Bing Crosby), 2 . 
Maurice Chevalier, Jetta Goudal and 3. Dinners at ay eR ee 
Harold Grieve, Hedda Hopper, Mr. and 4. Table decorations for Thanks- 


: Mrs. Fredric March, Mitchell Lyson, giving. 
PHOTO Miriam Hopkins and Laura Hope 5. Turkey and fixings. 
Crews. 6. Left-over Thanksgiving dishes. 


There was swimming in the swim- 7. Thanksgiving desserts. 


|Enlargements | wing pool. 


TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Wonderful LIFE-LIKE enlarge- Téte-a-téte tables were set on the 8. Budget dishes for Thanks- 
ments, bust, full length or part - ] ivin 
onzy . of group, pets or | lawn, and at evening we all repaired & S- 
¢ other subjects. | to the garden for dinner. The garden ; 3 
any photo tena al wids illuminated by candles in six-foot- If you would like copies ot 
sho In 7X71 . 
the amazingly low | tall candelabras, giving a gorgeous these circulars, send ten cents to 
ofiiceach, Sehdas | effect. : 
5 ndas 
a | AG, pany photor as you Rita Calhoun, care of Tower 
~ = ——e esire enlarged n n ° ‘D 
SIZE OF ENLARGEMENT while this price lasts, Return of UST the grandest bunch of es Magazines, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
x14 inches ae oriene photos guaranteed. sters compose the Puppets Club! Y \ N Y R b h 
ust mail photo with d ad- tl 
Send No Money? 32st Te They were all there, too, at the Farm ork, N. Y. Remember they are 


ill deliver a beautiful enl hat wi ay hi P ive} 

die plan posal ve or send ie wih ect and we wilpaygoee” | Party given at the club house. 

BEAUTIFULLY GIVEN To quickly acquaint new custom- The boys were dressed as farmers : 
L iz . . . 

Carved Frame work we will frame, until further | and the girls as milk-maids. you can keep them in a loose- 

Notice, all Pastel Colored en argements FREE. Illustrations of beau- s “ 7 

tifully carved frames from which to make a choice will be sent with Milk pails and a papier mache cow, leaf binder 


your enlargement. Don’t delay. Act now. Mail your Photos today. . O 7 
. very life-like, adorned the grounds, with 
PEN fees ECO na Ptah E the cow peeking in the window at the 


printed on loose leaves so that 
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LARGEST BOARDWALK HOTEL 


AMBASSADOR 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Year ‘Round Comfort and Pleas- 


ure. Golf. Tennis. Horseback 
Riding. Fishing, Shooting. 
Sun Decks—Indoor Sea 
Water Swimming Pool. 


Altractive American and European 
Rates. Write 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, General Manager 


What Are 
YOUR 


Homemaking 
Problems? 


Was there ever a woman who didn't 
have a housekeeping problem to 
vex her! 


Plan 


Maybe it’s Junior rebelling at 


spinach ... or a laundry that won't 
come white...or a husband clamor- 
_ ing for a different dessert at every 


meal. 


What is your housekeeping prob- 
lem? 


Why don’t you dispose of it by 
packing it off to Mary Marshall at 
Tower Magazines. She knows what 
home-making problems are and how 
to solve them ... and she’s very glad 
to help you if she possibly can. Of 
course, there’s no charge—it’s a 
special service for readers of Tower 
Magazines. Just send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


ADDRESS 
Miss Mary Marshall 


TOWER MAGAZINES, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New Pictures You 


Should See 


(Continued from page 49) 


lative cast, Muni has turned in a show 
that can compare with “I Am a Fugi- 
tive’ or his recent stage success, 
“Counsellor at Law.” 

Though Paul Muni’s work shines like 
a beacon, all the credit is by no means 
his. Aline MacMahon, Guy Kibbee, 
Mary Astor and an old favorite of 
yours, Anna Q. Nilsson, press the star 
closely for honors. Margaret Lindsay, 
little English actress who scored a dis- 
tinet hit in “The Narrow Cornor,” does 
excellently in a role that we could 
Wish were larger; and Donald Cook, 
Sidney Toler and that swell little 
juvenile actor, David Durand, all de- 
serve honorable mention. 

When big pictures for the year are 
measured up, “The World Changes” 
must necessarily be considered. Its 
theme is something that is, or is going 
to be, a problem for all of us. The 
sheer excellence of its cast makes it 
worth while from an artistic view- 
point, also. All in all, “The World 
Changes” is something that you should 
see. Your reviewer is somewhat 
tempted to add, “And how!” 


A CHANCE AT HEAVEN—(Radio) 
—Vina Delmar has written a lot 
of stories for the movies, but “A 
Chance at Heaven” came from closer 
to her heart than most of them. Your 
reviewer happens to know that Vina 
Delmar lived her own life something 
along the lines of “A Chance at 
Heaven.” 

Radio has made a pretty good film 
out of it. Joel McCrea and Ginger 
Rogers seem to be the best team that 
Miss Delmar has had in any of her 
stories. And a strong supporting cast 
helps to put the picture a little above 
the ordinary run of attractions. 

Marian Nixon, who scored wonder- 
fully in “Pilgrimage,” proves that there 
are few people on the silver screen 
who can be sweeter. Laura Hope Crews 
dominates more than one scene. Rob- 
ert McWade, who deserved more praise 
than he received for his fine work in 
“Cimarron,” is excellent in support. 


OO MUCH HARMONY — (Para- 

mount)—I don’t quite know why, 
but I’m going to ask you to become 
reminiscent. Do you remember “Close 
Harmony,” a show that introduced 
Jack Oakie, Buddy Rogers and Nancy 
Carroll to the movie public? It was 
away back in the beginning of sound 
pictures and came along with such 
as “Street Girl’ and “Broadway Mel- 
ody.” Ill always remember it as one 
of the swellest shows I’ve ever seen. 
And, for some reason or other, “Too 
Much Harmony” brings it back to 
mind. 

There isn’t any similarity in story; 
it’s more a question of a simple charm 
that both productions had. William 
LeBaron, who used to produce musical 
shows on Broadway, was in charge of 
the picture’s production, and under his 
guidance, Bing Crosby, Jack Oakie, 
“Skeets” Gallagher, Harry Green, 
Lilyan Tashman and Ned Sparks work 
together so that a fine, sparkling, new- 
type musical comedy is the result. 

Judith Allen, a lovely little lady 
whom your reviewer saw for the first 

(Please turn to page 108) 
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O DYE all colored and white shoes 
made of smooth leather Black, apply 
ColorShine Black Dye. Use the handy 
dauber that comes with the bottle—and 
in a jiffy the shoes are dyed permanently 
and beautifully. Keep them shined with 
ColorShine Black Creme. It’s easy to 
keep all shoes smart with ColorShine; 
there’s a dressing for every type of 
shoe. 10¢ for a big tube or bottle on the 
hardware counter at most 
Woolworth stores. 


SEND POST CARD 


for my free directions showing 
how I keep all my shoes smart 
looking. Address: 
Irene Marchant, The 
Chieftain Mfg. Co., 
Dept.Tl1, Baltimore, Md. 


The BEST 
at any /uce 


The woman who pays $3 for her face 
powder, creams and lotions can get no 
better results than you can with Vivani 
Preparations in !0c sizes. This is because 
0c size Vivani Preparations are made from 
the finest materials in the world—in one 
of the finest cosmetic laboratories—by ex- 
pert chemists. No matter what you pay 
you cannot buy finer cosmetics than Vivani. 
If you want $3.00 effect and yet wish to 
be sensibly economical, choose Vivani Face 
Powder, Rouge, Creams, Lotions, Brillian- 
tine, Deodorant, Nail Preparations, Eyelash 
Preparations and Perfumes in generous and 
beautiful !0c sizes Be sure to say— 


We TES ofa Cultur ed seater 
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RETAIN THE 


7 Wissen! 


cauly 


OF | 
YOUR SKIN! 


Ess s % ms 
Ag you looked at your complexion lately? 
Really /ooked at it?...Is it soft, smooth and 
clear? Or is it a little coarse, a little rough? 


Autumn days play havocwith your skin. Dry air 
and harsh winds exhaust its natural oils. Cause 
your face to become lined and old-looking. 


Begin today to use OUTDOOR Girt Face Pow- 
der. Its unique Olive O:/ base gives the skin 
the moisture it needs to remain soft, firm and 
youthful. Yet OurDoor Girt is fluffy-dry. It 
doesn’t “cake” or clog the pores. 

In 7 smart shades to blend with any complexion. At 


leading drug, department and chain stores—50c, 25c, 
10c. Mail the coupon for generous samples. 


OUTDO@R GIRL 


OLIVE OIL FACE POWDER 


CRYSTAL CORPORATION, DEPT. 87K 
WILLIS AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


I enclose 10c to cover postage and handling. Please 
send me your OUTDOOR Girt ‘““‘Week-end Beauty Kit’ 
containing liberal trial packages of Olive Oil Face Pow- 
der—Lightex Face Powder—Olive Oil Cream—Liquefy- 
ing Cleansing Cream and Lip-and-Cheek Rouge. 


%~ STUBBORN 
(>) DANDRUFF 
Sincelwas 18! 


| pe GONE NOW 
CS , Dandruff simply ruined my hair! 
ay No remedy I tried seemed to 

= check it. 


But now I simply rub my scalp 

before every shampoo with penetrating 

Campho-Phenique. Its antiseptic ingredients ended 

dandruff like magic. And my scalp feels wonderful; no 

more tightness or dryness. Use Campho-Phenique NOW 

if dandruff threatens your scalp. Get a bottle today— 
30c to 60c ut any drug 


store, or, try the 10c CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 


size. 


THAT 
NEW WAY 


To get lovely soft French 
TRY IT 


Laundered effects in all 


youiron...notrickatall. 
Just see and feel the amazing 
difference in your ironings when 
you change from the botherand 
uncertainty of lump starch to 
Quick Elastic. It’s that pulver- 
ized, complete starching and 
ironing mixture thousands are 
talking about. Nosticking. No 
scorching. Wonderfully pene- 
trating, it restores elasticity 
and that fresh new look and feel 
tothings. Youriron fairly glides. 


THANK YOU----------- ae 


1 THE HUBINGER CO., No. 607, KEOKUK, IOWA 
Your free sample, please, and “That 
Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” 


HOT STARCH 
IN 30 SECONDS 
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time, is as good as Mary Carlisle was 
in “College Humour.” In fact, now 
that I come to think about it, “Too 
Much Harmony” reminds me of “Col- 
lege Humour.” Kitty Kelly, who has 
worked in a lot of shows produced 
by Mr. LeBaron, wisecracks to ex- 
cellent advantage, and Shirley Grey, 
who appeared with Richard Dix in one 
of his fairly recent pictures without 
distinguishing herself over much, also 
does a smart piece of work. 

Taking one consideration after an- 
other, “Too Much Harmony’ appears 
to be the kind of a picture that most 
people will get a great big kick out 
of seeing. Certainly, there are very 
few who will find their evening or 
afternoon wasted. 


ORCH SINGER — (Paramount) — 

Perhaps it’s only fair that I caution 
you in advance. Claudette Colbert is 
in “Torch Singer,’ so that all’s 
well with the world so far as your 
reviewer is concerned. Not only does 
the beauteous Colbert display the Col- 
bert charms freely and with the gra- 
ciousness that only Claudette seems to 
have, but Baby LeRoy, who came closer 
to stealing a picture from Chevalier 
than any one else has done or is going 
to do, comes back to the screen to prove 
that he is no mere flash in the pan, 
but a distinguished actor with possibly 
seventy years of fruitful effort ahead 
of him. 

David Manners conducts himself 
with admirable restraint and lLyda 
Roberti does the best job she has done 
in movies so far as your reviewer is 
concerned. Paramount outdid itself on 
the supporting cast, for, among others, 
we find Ricardo Cortez and John Halli- 
day in important roles that help the 
toute ensemble greatly. 

While “Torch Singer” isn’t the 
best picture you’ve ever seen, there is 
a certainty that you will get a good 
laugh or so and a pleasant evening’s 
entertainment. Before going to the 
theater, your reviewer had an_ idea 
that he was going to be reminded 
about Libby Holman. So, for what 
it’s worth, may he state herewith that 
he wasn’t. 


{pee WAY TO LOVE—(Paramount) 
Imagine Maurice Chevalier with 
girl trouble. That isn’t the story of 
“The Way to Love” but it certainly 
is what happened while it was being 
made. 

Ann Dvorak was the last person 
who was supposed to be the motive for 
“The Way to Love” but there were at 
least half a dozen others considered 
before she was chosen. 

Apart from all that, it is a happy 
thing for the Chevalier fans that Para- 
mount realized how much help Mr. Ed- 
ward Everett Horton was to Maurice 
in “A Bedtime Story.” They turn out 
to be even a better and smoother team 
in this latest effort. The story is quite 
a little more meaty than the usual 
Chevalier show, possibly due to the fact 
that it is co-authored by Gene Fowler, 
who wrote “The Great Mouthpiece.” 

Maurice has undoubtedly lost some 
of the freshness that was his in his 
early pictures, though this may be due 
entirely to the simple fact that he is 
no longer a novelty. Instead, he is 
developing a pretty method of getting 


over subtle humour in a way that we 
all seem to like. The jokers in a Chev- 
alier picture are twice as involved as 
those in any other, and “The Way to 
Love” is no exception. Yet it is just 
as effective in the theater as the slap- 
stick efforts of the Four Marx. Broth- 
ers, than whom there are none more 
slapstick. 

Minna Gombell and Arthur Pierson, 
ip a talented cast, deserve special men- 
ion. 


ON OF KONG — (Radio) — While 
Radio must have been vastly pleased 
with the final results of “King Kong,” 
it also learned a lesson. “‘Son of Kong” 
is a far, far better picture from the 
point of view of the general public. 

In “King Kong” the huge ape was a 
malevolent monster that spread ruin in 
his wake. The son of “Kong” (no men- 
tion is made of his mother) is a rather 
lovable brute who battles joyfully with 
denizens of a dead world to save the 
me and girl to whom he attaches him- 
self. 5 

The story still concerns Carl Denham 
and Captain Englehorn, played respec- 
tively by Robert Armstrong and Frank 
Reicher. Ruined by the results of 
“Kong’s” New York escapade, the pair 
find themselves back in the southern 
Pacific and finally, back on Skull Island. 
Helen Mack is the girl in the case and 
the trick photography is smoother than 
it was in “King Kong.” 

The big climax comes when Skull Is- 
land breaks up in a terrific earthquake 
and vanishes beneath the sea with its 
huge and horrible denizens fighting fu- 
riously for their lives. Little “Kong,” 
who is only thirty or forty feet’ tall 
this time, holds Denham aloft as the 
mountain top on which they stand sinks 
beneath the sea. It is sheer melodrama 
of the wildest type, but where “King 
Kong’”’ was pure horror, “The Son of 
Kong” offers excitement and thrills 
with only those who deserve it meet- 
ing with their just desserts. 


HE WORST WOMAN IN PARIS 

—(Fox)—Fox herewith attempts to 
tell you how the worst woman in Paris 
becomes the best woman in Kansas. . 
and then graduates into being the most 
misunderstood person in the whole 
world. The title hardly tells the story. 
And it is a better story than the title 
suggests. 

Benita Hume leaves Menjou in Paris 
when they decide that they are frankly 
tired of each other. Back in America 
she is in a train wreck and through it 
meets a young teacher who is gaining 
national recognition. He falls in love 
with her and she with him, but she 
won’t have anything to do with mar- 
riage lest the past should rear its ugly 


head. You say you’ve heard all this 
before? 
All right! But you haven’t heard 


what happens after that—and I’m not 
telling, for it’s one of the most surpris- 
ing twists of the year, and it builds up 
to an ending that is refreshingly dif- 
ferent. ; 
Women will get a thrill out of Benita 
Hume’s gowns. She can wear them 
well ...and they are well worth wear- 
ing. Harry Stevens, who plays the 
Kansas school teacher, comes to the 
screen from ‘Tomorrow and Tomor- 
row” and seems to have clicked in his 
second attempt. His first was in 
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“Paddy the Next Best Thing.” 

Monta Bell, who long ago directed 
“A Woman of Paris,” both wrote the 
story and handled the direction. Jesse 
L. Lasky was the producer. 


OLTAIRE—(Warners)—It is rather 

a shame that more of us do not 
know more thoroughly the cynical, boy- 
ish, sometimes understandable rascal 
that was Voltaire. If we did, we’d un- 
derstand a little more of the breadth 
and sheer—well, I can only say—un- 
derstanding that goes into the work of 
George Arliss. 

It is more than ten years now since 
he first appeared in “The Green God- 
dess.” Ten years is a long time for a 
man to remain at his peak. But, 
enough of this. You know, as well as I 
know, that George Arliss is alone 
among his kind. If you care for the 
finer things in motion pictures, then 
an Arliss picture is an event. 

Doris Kenyon, more charming than 
ever—and this grand person deserves 
every break that fate can give her—is 
more than just as good as “Madame 
Pompadour.” 

This film is excellent entertainment 
for any member of your family, par- 
poly so for the kids. They’ll like 
it ... and it’s educational. 


Y WOMAN — (Columbia)—Helen 

Twelvetrees arrives in a picture 
called “Her Man.” She’d been fooling 
around with stardom for a year or so, 
but this is the show that really did the 
trick. Since then the Helen Twelve- 
trees’ formula was lost or, at least, mis- 
laid. Radio did its best, at least, I 
hope they did, and it resulted in such 
films as “Panama Flo” and a couple of 
others equaily bad. 

Columbia seems to have re-discovered 
the formula again. In this particular 
ease, Victor Jory, Wallace Ford and 
Hobart Cavanaugh do the worst they 
ean by our Helen and the result is a 
pleasing piece of celluloid. 

Some day it may be worth the while 
of King Vidor, Cecil DeMille or John 
Cromwell to plumb the depths to which 
the sufferings of Helen Twelvetrees 
may descend. And when they do—or if 
they do—you’ll have a picture worth 
going to see. She’ll never win any 
Academy of Arts prizes, but she comes 
closer to the hearts of a lot of us than 
a host of better rated stars do. 


SECOND GUESSES: 


my OUPDN TI it be swell if we could 
take credit for second guesses. I 
could say that “Moonlight and Pretzels” 
was a fine show, as most of America 
seems eager to prove to me. I could 
also announce to a palpitating world 
that “Melody Cruise” is something 
that you either like or don’t like. After 
all, how was I to guess that? 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding, and 
that-is-to-say, there have been a couple 
of shows that have turned out to be 
even better than I thought them to be. 
Of these, “Lady for a Day” is the fore- 
most. Nothing other than actual evi- 
dence can prove to you just how much 
this story of Broadway holds one. I 
don’t know whether O. Henry means 
anything to you,—he does to me, be- 
cause I try to write for a living—but O. 
Henry at his palmiest never topped 
Damon Runyon and the job he did in 


“Lady for a Day.” 

Broadway will not quickly forget. 

Next comes “Three Cornered Moon.” 
I liked this show better than a little, 
but I had to see it again in a crowded 
theater before I got the real low-down 
on the laughs. Mary Boland is giddier 
than something and Claudette Colbert 
is still the shining star on your re- 
viewer’s horizon. 


ORNING GLORY” isn’t much of a 
picture . .. but I’m prepared to 
gamble that it is one of the most im- 
portant in the last four years. Not for 
itself, but because it shows beyond a 
shadow of doubt that Katharine Hep- 
burn, no matter how much or how little 
further she may go, is still the greatest 
individual artist that the screen has re- 
cently brought to light. 


Ae: on second thought. . 

“Honey, Are You Making Any 
Money ?” from “Moonlight and Pret- 
zels,” is better than good. 

Vincent Youmans thinks so much of 
a number he has written in “Flying 
Down to Rio” that he wants to have 
Deems Taylor make the orchestration. 

“The Power and the Glory” is a dra- 
matic piece of business. Fox are talk- 
ing a lot about the new “narratage”’ 
system they used in its production. 
They don’t need to; it’s a good film 
without any trick stuff. 


AND DON’T FORGET: 


“Pilgrimage,” in which Henrietta 
Crosman finally comes into her own in 
an unusual story of a woman who 
would prefer to have her son die than 
marry. Marian Nixon is better than 
ever. 

“No Marriage Ties,’ a story of the 
artificial side of advertising, with 
erackling dialogue and broad humor. 
Bicuand Dix and Elizabeth Allan in the 
ead. 

“Another Language’—Helen Hayes 
and Robert Montgomery in the best of 
the stories about dragon-mothers who 
will not give up their sons—even when 
the daughter-in-law’s virtue is in dan- 


ger. 
“Bitter Sweet’”—Noel Coward’s fa- 
mous musical comedy with an all- 


English cast. It was a four-star show 
in New York and should please anyone 
who still wishes charm and real value. 

“Moonlight and Pretzels’—A _ bold 
and slightly bawdy musical comedy 
that made Broadway sit up and take 
notice. 

“Melody Cruise’—A funny picture 
that needed a few more good songs to 
be a good musical. As it is, Charlie 
Ruggles makes it worth seeing. 

“One Man’s Journey”—Lionel Barry- 
more in a touching story of the life of 
a country doctor. It moves a little too 
slowly to be a great movie, but, never- 
theless, with Barrymore, Joel McCrea, 
Dorothy Jordan and Frances Dee, it is 
worth seeing. 

“Dinner at Eight’—The finest cast 
ever assembled. Whether you like the 
story or no, this cast should be seen to 
be believed. George Cukor directed a 
smooth and mighty movie. 

“The Power and the Glory”—A dra- 
matic treat that brings back Colleen 
Moore and adds another triumph to the 
string that Spencer Tracy has piled up 
for himself. A four-star movie in New 
York. 
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GRAY HAIR these days! 
NOT FOR ME! 


“T don’t have to— and I won’t WOITy every 
time I spy a gray hair in my mirror. My 

smart friends touch up wisps of gray with 
FARR’S instead of trying to tuck them out 
of sight; FARR’S is so easy to use in the 
hygienic privacy of home; harmless as your 
lipstick, odorless, not sticky; will not rub 
off or interfere with curling, marcel or 
permanent wave; leaves the hair scft, lus- 
trous, NATURAL, full of youthful lights 
and shadows women love. Youthful clothes 
won’t offset faded hair. Keep it lovely 
with FARR’S. $1.35 For Sale Everywhere. 


FR FOR GRAY HAIR 


] CANARY & 
° OWNERS 


The perfect food to Keep ¥ one 
bird healthy, happy and in song. Birds 
Magic? 10c at many Woo! 1s worth, Kresge nt, 
Neisner, Murphy, McCrory stores, and Pet Gant 


TH 
st. "MAGIC! EE 
nce. r; 
2840 Boone wae er k. Add 


A 
‘Sent es GET /T FOR A SONG °° Str 


you can always de- 
pend on products 
advertised in Tower Magazines. 


LOOK! 10¢ PACKAGE 
= MAKES A QUART OF 
4 DELICIOUS ICE CREAM 


New Way—3 Minuies! 


How rich and smooth! So easy 
; to make the new way—with 
= Kreemy Freeze. Simply mix 
one package, pour into refrig- 
erator trays or hand freezer 
' and freeze. Pure, wholesome, 
economical. Quick! Obtain a 
package today! 


: 10¢ stores or 
enclose 10c with 
COUPON 
A. E. Starkie Co. Dept. M-2 
157 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
French Vanilla ( Dutch Chocolate 


The People’s Academy 


Hats Off! I want to sing about THE 
New Movie MacGazine. Its oodles of 
news, dash of humor, and interesting 
stories of the stars make it the most 
liked movie magazine. Hats off to 
Tue New Movie!—Betty Townsend, 
2910 Dobson Avenue, Canton, Missis- 
sippi. 

Wants American Stars: Let’s give 
a good American star a hand once in 
a while and quit raving about Garbo 
and Dietrich. By American stars, I 
mean people like Barbara Stanwyck 
and George Bancroft, as they really act 
and don’t just simply look mysterious 
or dreamy-eyed and call it acting. 
George Bancroft has the best voice for 
talkies of anyone I have seen as every 
word is plain, regardless of where you 
sit. I am tired of the mysterious Garbo 
or the beautiful Dietrich. You would 
think we didn’t have any American 
stars the way some of them rave. Take 
ZaSu Pitts—I never miss a picture of 
hers. She is booked as a comedienne 
but she is one of the greatest actresses 
on the screen. Her beauty isn’t great 
but her acting is superb and she makes 
any picture a success.—Mrs. L, Beiden, 
1218143 Avenue, Rock Island, IIl. 


New Movie’s Review and 


Bulletin Mailed Direct to You 


The New Movie Magazine offers to its 
readers a fast, current and practical Review 


and Forecast Bulletin Service. 


These bulletins, mailed to readers who write 


in for them, will give you— 


1. A forecast of the forthcoming pictures, 
their titles, casts, plots, unusual situ- 
ations, interesting news connected with 
the productions, and all other data of 
special interest about individual pictures. 

already 

previous to the current issue of The 

These will give 

not only the opinions of the staff re- 

viewer of this magazine, but will also in- 
clude whatever information is available 
upon the box-office or artistic success of 


Reviews of pictures 


New Movie Magazine. 


the pictures reviewed. 


Changes of titles, changes of produc- 
tion plans, changes of casts, included in 
itself or 
mented by a loose-leaf service. 

This is a service designed specially for the 
constant movie-goer—in other words, the fan 
—who desires to have, for reference, in handy 
form, a complete and compact record of film 
production of the season, past, present and 
something particularly valuable to 
keep before you to plan and choose your film 


either the Bulletin 


future, 


entertainment. 


The cost of the Bulletin will bé ten cents. 
Address your letters requesting these Bulletins 


to the Review and Forecast Editor, in care of 
The New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Good News: Every day in every way 
the movies are getting better and bet- 
ter.—J. Bordo, 2235 Jerome Street, 
Toledo, O. 


Real and Alive: Paul Muni, in my 
opinion, is one of the best newest actors 
on the screen. He always has some- 
thing new, makes you sit up and take 
notice, he seems Real/—Alive—in all 
the characters he portrays.—Edna 
McDonald, Box 131, Ashland, Pa. 


We Take a Bow: It’s indeed a plea- 
sure to congratulate you for the great 
magazine you have given us. For the 
past two years I’ve been buying these 
quarter magazines which I actually re- 
gret now after seeing your NEw 
Movie. I was visiting a friend of mine 
when I spied a pile of NEw Movirs 
in her bedroom. After questioning her 
for a while and briefly reading here and 
there, I thought New MoviE was a 
knockout. It’s so interesting and so 
different. I tell you I was amazed and 
delighted—and only ten cents! From 
now on it’s always New Movie for 
me and the neighborhood. Gentlemen, 
you have an ardent supporter and a 
reader for life.—Callie Paleos, 104 
Park Road, Ambridge, Pa. 


Is Our Face Red? 
Usually I praise in- 
stead of censure, but 
my patience is becom- 
ing exhausted with all 
this idiotic raving about 
actors and actresses 
who are lauded to the 
skies by critics in these 
movie publications.... 
Take this Hepburn 
creature, with her 
bones, and her voice, 
which is the most emo- 
tionless, monotonous, 
absolutely devoid-of- 
all-feeling voice I’ve 
ever heard. What, pray 
tell, did she do for “A 
Bill of Divorcement’”’ 
that you or I or anyone 
couldn’t have done 
equally as well? Come 
now, be honest, and 
don’t let a few write- 
ups on her make you 
afraid to speak your 
own opinion. I could 
tolerate her form, if 
need be, but that flat, 
washed out Eng lishy 
voice gets my nanny. 
... Also, while I’m rav- 
ing, whoever put such 
inexperienced kids as 
John Wayne and Mar- 
guerite Churchill in 
“The End of the Trail” 
must have been ga-ga. 
Why, that scenery was 
stupendous, superb— 
everything was perfect 
but the two leads. With 
Dix and Harding, Holt 
and Dunne or Bancroft, 
George O’Brien, Eve- 
lyn Brent or Stanwyck 
that picture would have 
made history. 

You ask for construc- 
tive criticism. I’ve 
given my candid opin- 
ion openly. P. S. Four 


released 


supple- 


hours later and I don’t take back a 
word of it!!!—Charlotte Rosenberg, 
216—8rd Ave., S. E. Apt. 2, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


I wonder if others appreciate such 
artists as Lee Tracy, Aline MacMahon 
and Charles Laughton? Lee Tracy im- 
pressed me greatly in his first picture. 
What a personality! And this Aline 
MacMahon—she can make you laugh 
and cry. Nineteen thirty-three should 
be her crowning year. In “If I Had a 
Million” the small scene showing Charles 
Laughton was the most human of all. 
His scene was so close to the average 
person’s feelings that he won the hearts 
of all the audience.—Ruth MacMaken, 
723 Adams St., Pequa, Ohio. 


She Wants Richard: In my estima- 
tion Richard Cromwell will be one of 
the great actors in the days to come. 
Just give him some more pictures like 
“Tol’able David” and “Age of Consent.” 
He’s great!!!—Bette Barna, Boynton 
Avenue, South Hadley, Mass. 


What Helen Did: I thought I had 
seen good acting, but after seeing 
Helen Hayes in “Madelon Claudet,”’ 
“Arrowsmith” and “A Farewell to 
Arms,” I realized what I thought good 
acting was nothing in comparison with 
hers.—Bette Smith, 127 So. North 
Carolina Avenue, Atlantie City, N. J. - 


Raft Rave: I’m just one of many who 
are simply “ga-ga” over George Raft. 
It isn’t his good looks—nor is he espe- 
cially tall—but he’s got “that certain 
something” and it will take him far!— 
Mary E. Allsopp, 536 W. Market Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


Gary’s Due: May all the praises and 
honors come to Gary Cooper, as he 
so greatly deserves, after such a per- 
formance as was his in “Farwell to 
Arms.” He was grand. The part 
couldn’t have suited him better if it 
had been written for him! I don’t think 
he has had what should have been his 
due in the past, for he has acting abil- 
ity and is nice looking. Yet he has 
never reached the top. Why? Because 
his roles never were meant for his 
type. But, at last, we’ve found him.— 
Lois Herzog, 114 North Tenth Street, 
Griffin, Ga. 


But Here You Are: All hail and three 
cheers for Katharine Hepburn, the girl 
who has once and for all exploded the 
theory that you have to be a “beautiful 
blonde” in order to succeed in Holly- 
wood today. More power to this tal- 
ented girl who will without a doubt 
head the list of outstanding new stars 
for 1933.——M. Elizabeth Crooker, 241 
Shaubut Street, Mankato, Minn. 


Going Places: It looks as if Fredric 
March is going places this year. He 
was selected by the Academy of Mo- 
tion Pictures as one of the three best 
actors of 1932. He received the award 
for his performance in “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.” After this picture he came 
through with several other hits, includ- 
ing “Merrily We Go To Hell,” “Smilin’ 
Through,” and “Sign of the Cross.” 
With acting abiliity and popularity 
established, he is bound to be greater.— 
B. Luckydo, 700 Mercer Street, Prince- 
ton, W. Va. 
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Clothes by 
Fort - g 
> heen is best Cardinaloontcasts 


with black, white, pastel, 
gray, beige, blue gowns. 


Gated is smart 
/ with brown, black, white, 
beige, gray, orangefrocks. 


Kilby (new) is such a a eee i 


with bright frocks—red, 
green, purple, orange. 


Kose is charming 
with pastel, green, black 
and brown gowns. 


r Zo7alives with LOE CELE 
white, pink, beige, gray, real red red you can wear © sprees 
blue, brown, green frocks. it with any costume. <= es 


Above, left to right: Miss Frederica Vanderbilt Webb; 
Miss Rose O’Neil Winslow; Miss Mimi Richardson 


ALL SHADES! 


MONG the racing folk who are 
following their favorites out to 
Belmont and Huntington and down 
‘to Maryland and Kentucky, there 
may be some romantic young things 
who are true forever and ever to one 
stable’s colors. 
But when it comes to color in finger 
nails, they’re all devotees of variety. 
All shades in finger nails are “up”! 
With Rose finger nails, Miss Fred- 
erica Vanderbilt Webb looks feminine 
even in black riding clothes. Miss 
Rose O’Neil Winslow makes a won- 


derful showing in Coral nails and 
emerald green. And Miss Mimi Rich- 
ardson gives a dashing performance 
in Ruby nails and a golden-colored 
English tailored wool suit and cap. 


To get the right color for each frock 
you can follow your hunches, if you 
like, but if you stick to the system 
above, you can’t lose. 

And now—everybody—here’s a 
red-hot tip—for variety in finger nails, 
don’t give yourself the handicap of an 
inferior polish. Choose Cutex! Cutex 
never cracks, peels or blotches. Goes 


guid [lish 


on with amazing smoothness and 
evenness—and stays on until you’re 
ready to whisk off one shade and 
make your entry with the next. 
Cutex comes in 7 smart, lovely shades, 
perfected by the World’s Manicure Au- _ 
thority. Every shade’s a thoroughbred. 
Run fleetly to your favorite store and 
lead home all the winning Cutex colors! 


For the complete manicure use Cutex 
Cuticle Remover & Nail Cleanser, Polish Re- 
mover, Liquid Polish, Nail White (Pencil or 
Cream), Cuticle Oil or Cream and the new 
Hand Cream. 


NortHamM WakkeEN, New York, Montreal, London, Paris 


Smart ... Inexpensive 


@® CONCENTRATION is impossible, says 
Me. Barclay, if your nerves are jumpy. “I 
prefer Camels because I can smoke as many 
as I want without jangled nerves.” 


Steady Smokers 
turn to Camels 


SHEPARD BARCLAY says: ‘‘Every bridge player 
can and should learn every system of contract 
bridge...but it takes real concentration to play 
a different system with every partner. That 
kind of concentration naturally involves terrific 
nerve strain. Personally, I find smoking a de- 
cided help to concentration. I prefer Camels... 
I can smoke them steadily without experienc- 
ing jangled nerves ... they’re always mild!’’ 


Steady smoking brings out what a cigarette’s 
really got. Smoke Camels yourself. Make your 
own comparisons. Your own experience will 
confirm all that Mr. Barclay says. 


@®ABOVE—SHEPARD 
BARCLAY, whointwo 
months won twenty 
tournaments with 
twenty brand-new part- 
ners, smokes steadily 
while playing. 


@® LEFT — WHETHER 
YOU smoke while you 
play bridge or play 
bridge while you smoke 
...change to Camels — 
for more pleasure, for 
the sake of your nerves 
—and your bridge! 


ITIS MORE FUN T0 KNOW 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular 
brand. Leaf tobaccos for 
cigarettes can be bought 
from 5¢ a pound to $1.00 
.-- but Camel pays the mil- 
lions more that insure your 


enjoyment. 2, ly 
MATCHLESS 
EOS, ki BLEND 

<C 40 


Copyright, 1933, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


